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Annou ncement 


As a result of negotiations between a committee of three 
appointed by the Hoard of Control of Botanical Abstracts, at 
the Toronto meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of .Science, 1921, and tlie publishers of Botanical 
Abstracts, the original agreement between the Board of Control 
and the Williams &. Wilkins Company has been dissoh'ed and 
a new five-year contract substituted. 

The Williams & Wilkins Compan}' hail every legal right to 
continue the original agreement for the period of .seven I'ears, 
and the surrender of their equity, their full financial interest 
and the entire business control and management of the journal 
to the Board of Control is .substantial evidence of a broad .spirit 
of coo[)pration on tlie part of these scientific publishers. The 
publishers have taken tlie step witli the idea that it will more 
fully, satisfaetorily jind coniplctely serve the scientific interests 
concerned. 

Through the splendid support of plant workers the Board of 
Coiilrol of Botanical Abstracts, Inc., has been able to meet the 
('iitire dclieit incurred l>y the publishers in producing the journal. 
Tlie new contract gives the Board of Control the full owncr- 
sliip, inaiiagement and financial responsibility for the publishing 
of ill!' journal, beginiiing with Volume XI, Xo. 1. The Board 
of Coiiirul l.(ronii's the owner of the entire reserve stock of the 
back numticrs of the journal, with a subscription value of about 
^701 HI, 

Tho William- iV WilkiiH Company are accorded the privilege 
(if I'ctainnm tla ir name on the cover of tlie journal as publishers 
fur tlie o', (ov t:u‘ jvriod of the contract, and shall likewise 
ha'.c ih" imh: io manufacturi' the periodical under competitive 
lomli'ion' arraami’ii by the Board of Control. 

BfiAi’.i' '.>r Control of Bot.anic.ll Abstracts 
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1. Anonymous. Fodder grass for swamp lands. Australian Sugar Jour. 13: 319 
1921.— The states have thousands of acres of swamps, frequently rich and peaty, capable of 
conversion into profitable pastures. A number of grasses have been tried, but none can com- 
pete in water or very wet places with the native herbage, mostly non-nutritious rushes and 
sedges. Many of the grasses could not survive the frosts. A promising hardy swamp grass, 
Poa af^uaiica, native of England, parts of America, Europe, and Asia, is being introduced. 
This is a perennial, upright growing grass, attaining in Australian swamps a height of 9 feet 
and has a quantity of flag. Its strong root system helps it to compete successfully with all 
rushes, reeds, or sedges. It is recommended that the grass be disseminated in swamps by 
root.stncks; propagation by seed is not advised. It compares with Japanese millet (similar 
also in .appearance) as a fodder. The governments of Western Australia and Tasmania have 
purclnised roots, which are being planted in all states. In New South Wales it is recommended 
fur trial to overcome water hyacinth in lagoons. — C. li/o/idoid. 

2. .V.s'ONVMors. Grasses and clovers at Moss Vale. .Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 
747. 1021.— Xote.s are given on elephant grass (Pefiuiscli/m pur/jureum), PhalarU bulbosa, 
Kikuyu grass {Penniaelum clandestinum), Shearman’s clover C^rifolium Jragiferian var.), 
anti C'tiloan clover (T. pralense pereune ). — />. R. )yaldron. 

3. -X.voNYMor.s. Potato synonyms. Gard. Cliron. 69: ISI. 1921. — Comment is made on the 
c'li.stoiii of giving old potato varieties new names. The report of the Potato Synonym C om- 
mittiM' .apiKiiiiied by the National Institute of Agricultural Botany shows that out of 212 varie- 
ties tested 41 proved indistinguishable from “Up to Date,” 20 indistinguishable from "Abun- 
datu o,” 17 intiistluguishable from “British Queen,” and 14 inseparable from “King Edward.” 
.'^uch renaming old varieties causes much disappointment to purchasers. The committee 
is congratulated on its courage in making such a report. Potatoes of the Abundance type 
were immune to wart disease, those of the British Queen type suseeptible. as were all of the 
l'j> to Date types. Of the varieties tested, 17 proved imniime and 3S susceptible to wart. 
These trials iiave been continued over several years and no immune variety has been found 
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to become susceptible. A proposal to publish an annual handbook of synonyms has been 
approved by the Potato Conference and it is also proposed to add the names of producers, 
date of production, and parentage of new seedlings. — P, L. Ricker, 

4. ANOKYMors. The yields of Irish tillage food crops since the year 1847. Parti. Jour. 
Dept. Agric. Ireland 21:205-229. Sfg. 1921. — ^This article discusses yield rate, area cropped, 
and various factors affecting the yield of potatoes, mangels, turnips, and cereals. — Donald 
Folsom. 

5. AxoNYMors. The yields of Irish tillage food crops since the year 1847. Part II. 
Jour. Dept. Agric. Ireland 21: 280-^05. 0 fig. 1921. — This report discusses yield rate and 
area cropped for potatoes, mangels, turnips, and cereals; the effects of social, economic, and 
legislative clianges; insects and pests; quality of seed; and education. — Donald Folsom. 

6. AxoxYMors. [Rev. of: Leake, H. M. The bases of agricultural practice and eco- 
nomics in the United Provinces, India. vUi + 277 p. W. Ileffer & Sons: Cambridge, 1921.] 
Sci. Prog. [London] 16: 334. 1021. — This book deals particularly with the development of 
agricultural practice in India; but, because of its breadth, with the science of agriculture in 
general. — Manj R. Burr. 

7. A?i*EL, 0. Die Pflanzkartoffel. [The seed potato.] Landw. Heftc 3S: 1-30. 7 fig. 
1920. — The booklet contains information relative to the selection, handling, and care of seed 
potatoes, special attention being devoted to diseases important in the seed potato industry. — 
Michael Shapovalov. 

S. Arny, a. C. Further experiments in field technic in plot tests, Jour. Agric. Res. 21: 
4S3-oOO. 1921. — This reports an investigation of the effect of cultivated alleys between plots 
on plot yields. Data obtained in connection with variety and rate of seeding tests show that 
border row yields were materially increased (as compared with the central rows) by 18-inch 
cultivated alleys, and that this effect extended to the 3rd G-inch row. The removal of border 
rows is important in small plots since abnormally high yields obtained by their inclusion may 
change their ranking as determined by yield, and consequently the discard point.— C.Gillis. 

9. Badowitz, Kurt. Ausbreitung des Futterpfianzenbaues zur Samengewinnung in 
Deutschland. [Distribution of forage plants for seed production in Germany.] Mitteil. 
Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36: 492—195. 1021. — As a result of a questionnaire the author is able 
to give the chief centers of seed production for various clovers, alfalfa, and some grasses. 
Cultural methods are described and average yields given .—A. J. Pieters, 

10. Balt., Carleto.s* R. The relation of crop-plant botany to human welfare. Amor. 
Jour. Bot. 8 : 323-338, 1021. — The author traces the development of botanical science and 
points out that although crop plants were studied by early botanist.*?, they have been largely 
neglected by later ones. Emphasizing the very great value of crop jdants to man in providing 
food, clothing, and shelter, the author reviews the plant families (jf mrjst importance in tiiis 
connection and urges the necessity for m.aking a thorough hotariicnl study of such plants, 
especially as regards taxonomy, physiology, and genetics.--/^. It'. Sinnutt. 


11. BIarrf.r], C. A. Florida as a sugar producer. Internat. .^ugar Jour. 24:177-179. 
1922.— The })ossibilities of Florida as a large sugar-making state are discussed. The sugar 
producing area is in the extreme southern portion of the peninsula, wliicli lias Lately been 
drained, The climate is warmer than that of Louisiana, being ulinust free from frosts and 
having a growing season soiiio two months longer, d'iie lan<l i.s easily drained and worked, 
but IS perhaps too light for animal-drawn implements. Irrigati-.n, if needed part of the year, 
should be ea.sy, because of llie lav of t!ie land. 1 liree to four million acres of land have l)een 
made tillable by draining the Everglades, and partially drairiiiig hal;e Ukecchrjbei', a fresh water 
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lake equidistant from both coasts. There are two main factors to be considered when opening 
up a new sugar country: climate and soil. Geographically it is well placed, although not in 
the tropics. It is in the same latitude as Tuciiman, South Queensland, the Nile Valley, Assam 
and Bihar, and nearer the equator than Zululand, where canes are grown. While not free 
from frost, the expanse of Lake Okeechobee and the presence of the Gulf Stream passing along 
the coast should give the regioji the mildness of an insular climate. 

The rainfall is practically that of Louisiana, 58 inches. It is unfortunate in its clistri- 
'jution, as it increases steadily from winter to autumn, at which time of year as much as 22 
ificlies fall. This drawback can be discounted by the longer growing season, which makes it 
possible to begin crushing as late as November. The soil conditions are peculiar, somewhat 
similar to Assam, and require careful consideration. An enormous mass of undecayed vege- 
t^^ble matter is present and in some respects the position is analogous to opening up land under 
^ great forest. In tropical forest land the continued productivity largely depends on the 
preliminary stages of bringing the land under cultivation. It is possible within a few years, 
lotting in the air, sun, and rain, to dissipate the potential stores of nitrogenous material 
and render the reclaimed land useless. The forest has this advantage over the Everglades 
lhat. while in the Everglades the organic matter overlies pure sand, the forest generally ha.s 
a clayey substratum. Broadly speaking, tlie surface soil is an accumulation of organic 
rornaius with a lack of mineral plant food; this is underlaid by pure sand and this in turn by 
tljiek layers of marl. The organic matter ranges from 1 to 10 and averages four to six feet 
ill tliickness. It is mainly formed by the ancient growth of a gigantic rush. Cladium e^usum. 
This rush, called “saw grass,” has grown upon itself, the recumbent grass mostly covered 
'vith water and free from decomposing bacteria. The organic matter is thus inert. When 
tlic laud is drained and the soil dried the rush dies, its place is taken by a mass of coarse grow- 
ing weeds. Under this weed (loraand in the absence of surface w ater, bacterial decomposition 
of the organic matter begins. If dry soil conditions continue the weed flora passes into a 
growth of cider {Sa^nhucus canadensiis) and the soil grows more mellow. On old cider lands 
sugar curie can be grown. If left to nature a further stage occurs, the custard apple (Ayiona 
glabra) appears and a tropical jungle growth forms with continually improving soil, if, how- 
ever, saw grass soil is drained and cleared for cultivation, these changes pass much more 
rajiidly and although sugar cane may not grow as well a.s potatoes, corn and rice, it brings 
the soil into a more or less suitable condition. It is generally recognized in the tract that 
it is advisable to keep the ground covered in the dry period and it is claimed that, in case the 
nitrogen. )ns m.aterial disappears too rapidly, leguminous crops have been shown to grow very 
well,— C. liinnbold. 

12. Hautlktt. H. a rotation for wheat farmers. .-Vgric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 
77’-77'h 1,12).— Practical suggestions for a wheat rotation in the western district are given. — 

/.. A'. Wbfhlron. 

Id. Ih:vA\. \V. Carob-sugar-candy or Pastelli, Cyprus Agrie. Jour. 16: 57 oS. 1021. — 
This sini;)le, inexpensive, and profitable industry is carried out at Kazaphani. Ivarmi. Karava, 
and esjM'.-ially at Uellapai.s in the 1\ yrenia district. The process of coaverting the ripe carobs 
into ca'ui: liatiey and then into sugar-candy, or Pastelli, is described. — IT. S(:!art. 

14, B);va\, W. Flax. Cyprus Agric. Jour. 15: 35. 1021. — Attention is called to the 
large stocks of the jirevious year's flax fiber still iinsohl, and to the resulting re'iucod acreage, 
ricpri si cuarivcs have been sent by the Agricultural Department to England with samples of 
the fiber. Lxeessive freight rates are thought to be responsible for failure to sell. — IT. ^Stuart. 

15. Sudan grass. Cyprus Agric. Jour. 16:53-37, 1021. — This fodder plant 
li.is lu’com.' very ]>oi)ijlar. The seed should be sown at a depth of about 1 inch and at the fol- 
i.iwing rates i»er acre; Iii humid regions 29 -23 pounds; in dry regions 12-23 pounds: on irri- 
gated land 15-20 {loiinds. When grown for green food or hay it should be drilled 24 inches 
:i]iart. l-O pounds per acre. The best sowing season in Cyprus is Marcli-April. The best 
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time for cutting is from the beginning of flowering until full flower. The average period from 
seeding to cutting ia 60-80 days; from 1st to 2nd cutting 45 days, from 2nd to 3rd cutting 
50-55 days. When possible the crop should be watered after each cutting. — \V. Sluart, 

16. Bev.^n, W. Uses of soy beans. Cyprus Agric. Jour, 16: 51. 1021.— In Japan and 
China and in some parts of India soy bean is second only to rice as native food. The Chinese 
are said to prepare a vegetable milk from soy beans for replacing animal milk in cakes, choco- 
late, and custards. Soy bean milk when sour can be used as buttermilk. The author also 
discusses using soy bean oil in compound lards and cooking fats; as a substitute for linseed 
oil; in explosives; for water-proof goods, rubber substitutes, printing ink, and as a fertilizer.— 
W, Stuart. 

17. Blakely, W. F. Newly recorded weeds. Agrtc. Gaz, New South Wales 32: 731. 
1921. — Saponaria Calabrica and Silene noclifiora are recorded for the 1st time in the province. 
— L. R. Waldron. 

IS. Breakwell, E. Elephant grass or Napier’s fodder. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 
32:483-490. 4^0- 1921. — Elephant grass {Penniselurn purpurcurn), native to tropical Africa, 
may attain a height of 21 feet. Growth in warm weather is over2 feet a week. Ripe seed is 
rarely secured in Australia. The plant, which stools heavily, resists drought but does not 
withstand hot winds. An analysis is given. Pasture trials have indicated its value in milk 
production. The grass is propagated best by rooted slips or cuttings. The annual yield is 
70-80 tons of green feed per acre. — L. R. Waldron. 

19. CnoMLEY, F. G.. and F. A. Chaefey. Producing lucerne hay under irrigation condi- 
tions, Methods and experiences at Yanco experiment farm. Agric. Gaz, NewSouth Wales32: 
387-300, 405-171, 5G0-564 , 617-020. 19 fig. 1921.— Climatic, soil, and water conditions make 
the Murrimbidgee irrigation areas an important alfalfa center. Autumn seeding is practiced, 
seed being planted with a drill grass-scedcr attachment, at 10 pounds per acre; 56 pounds of 
superphosphate are used per acre. The young alfalfa grows slowly during winter. Irriga- 
tions, accomplished by flooding except in preparing seedbeds, are 1 or2 per cutting, depending 
upon seasonal temperatures. From 4 to 0 weeks are needed for the growth of each cutting, 
and 7 cuttings are secured yearly. Hay is baled from the windrow. A good stand lusts 0-7 
years. An average annual yield is 5 tons per acre. — L. R. Waldron. 

20, Clark, S. P. Sweet clover in Arizona. Arizona Univ. Circ. 34. 8 -p. 1921. — In 
the t' . S. A, sweet clover, though one of the oldest forage crops known, has only recently been 
used to any extent for hay and pasture. It has a wider climatic adaptation than any of the 
true clovers and will grow on practically any but acid soils. Sweet clover should be planted 
on a well-prepared and firm seed-bod. Inoculation is not necessary on soils previously grown 
to similar legumes. In Arizona fall and winter seeding is usually more successful than late 
spring seeding. .Sweet clover is used principally for soil improvement and for pasture. Bien- 
nial white sweet clover is the principal variety grown for hay. — Manj R. Burr. 

21, CocKATXE, A. H. The beet sugar industry. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 22: 0-12. 
1921.— Several districts in New Zealand appear to have suitable soil and climatic romlitions, 
but there must be as.suranec of a large acreage clevoterl to the crop. Method.s of growing, 
co.st of production, and cost of sugar manufacture arc discussed. — .V. J. Gulding-'i. 

22. Co.wLR. A. B., and R. K. Kaiiceh. Type and variability in kafir. Tc.xa.s Agric. Exp. 
Sta. I5ull. 279. l.l p. 1921. — 'I’his is a statistical study of type and variai)ility of certain 
(•liaracters in the kafir idant. the data presented ha'-’ing been obtained at 'JVxas Substation 
No. 8, near Liibbock. This kafir breeding project, l>egun in 1915, involve^l, in tlie following 
•3 years, measurements of material from crib-run head.s and of the progeny of the dil'forent 
classes of population successively inbre<l for the dilTcreiit characters. The characters stiulied 
include number ami lengtli of seed bruiielics, number of nodes, and length of raclii-S. — Marp 

/Pot. 
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23. Ckoss, W. E. The possibilities of the Java seedling canes in Louisiana. [Translation 
from Rev. Indust, y Agric. Tiicumdn 11: 118. 1921.] luternat. Sugar Jour. 23: Ijl4-'G16. 
1921. — The good qualities of the Java seedlings POJ 30 and213 are discussed and summarized. 
— C. Ru?fihold. 


24. Dalgliesii. C. S. Grassing of beech-bush hill country. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 
22: 13-15. 1921.— This section is overrun with fern, and the soil is lacking in lime and phos- 
phorus. Experiments in establishing grass indicate that Chewings fescue, fiorin, and Poa 
pratensis are particularly desirable. — N. J. Giddings. 

2o. Downey, U. J. Annual reports of the Hettinger agricultural experiment substation, 
1919 and 1920. North Dakota Agric. Exp. iSta, Bull. ISO. 15 p., o Jig. 1921. — In 1919 wheat 
on all plats was Kubanka, pure line selection. Seedings were failures, except where the crop 
followed cultivated crops or was grown on summer tillage. Maximum yield was S bushels 
per acre. There was no wheat failure in 1920, when the maximum yield was 21. .5 bushels. 
All oat seedings were failures in 1919 except on 1 plat preceded by fallow. Maximum yield 
of oats in 1920 was 50 bushels per acre; a pure line selection of Early Mountain was used. 
No failures in yields of barley are reported. In 1919 and 1920 northwestern dent corn was 
harvested as silage, average yields being: in 1919, 2SS0 pounds green material per acre, in 1920, 
8300. In trials of forage crops, Dakota amber sorghum gave a maximum yield in 1919 of 
4390 pounds air-dry material per acre; in 1920, 4040 pounds. Sunflowers produced OOSO pounds 
green material per acre in 1920. In 1919 potato varieties averaged 59 bushels per acre, in 

1920, 91 bushels; Early Ohio gave the greatest yield both years. In flax rotations flax was a 
failure or nearly .so in 1910, hut in 1920 produced yields up to 12..5 bushels per acre. Grimm 
alfalfa yielded higher than the E.xcelsior variety. Brief notes are given on treG.s and shrubs. 
— L. R. Waldron. 

2(1, DT:co.\fET, V. Secheresse et plant de pomme de terre. [Drought and results on pro- 
duction of potato tubers.) Bull. Soc. Path. Vcg. France 8: S5-S". 1921. — The author recom- 
mends planting potato varieties tuberomm) which have been tested in France and arc 

known to be adapted to the environment and peculiar demands of the oonriiry. —JeanDufrenoy. 

27. Easterby. Frost-resistant Indian sugar cane, .\ustralian Sugar Jour. 13: 336 

1921. — A variety of sugar cane, Shahjahanpur No. 10 (from the Shahjahanpur Sugar Experi- 
ment Station, India), recommended as adapted to cold weather conditions, ^Yas found to resist 
severe frosts at Bundaberg Station. The sugar content and croppng qualities are good. 
An anal 3 'sis showed: Brix, 21.7; purity of juice, 91.0; percentage of fiber in cane, 13. G; com- 
mercial cane .sugar, 15.05 per cent. — C. Rumhold. 

28. Ethekidoe, W. C. Characters connected with the yield of the corn plant. Missouri 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 40. 17 p. 1921. — No signifiCvant diiieronce was found in the yield 
produced by 7 different types of seed ears of Boone County White corn grown in 1914. Cor- 
relat'oiis determined for v.arioiis plant characters and yield of shelled grain per plant were 
mostly insignificant, though the coefficient of correlation for number of days from planting 
to silking and yield per plant was — 0.41SI ±0.0133. In another study, conducted in 191(1 
and 1911 with the same variety, ears with deep, narrow, and starchy kernels showed a slightly 
higher shelling percentage than ears with shallow', wide, atid horny kernels. Little dilfereriee 
in the relative shrinkage of cars of different types was found. Large and heavy cars lost 
moisture more raj)idly than the contrasting extremes. Smooth, shallow, and horny kernels 
germinated better than rough, deep, and starchy kernels, respectively, and kernels w ith small 
germs germinated better than kernels with large germs. All ears u.sed in the germination 
study were of low viability. They were 2 years old. had been harvested late in tlie season, 
stored 3 months in a crib, and finnigated several times thereafter with hydrocyanic acid gas.-' 
L. J. Stadler. 
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29. Evaxr, L. a. Report for 1920-21: Kept. Agric. and Stock Dept. Tasmania 1920-21: 
1-6. 1 pi. 1921. — Statistical data for the year on culture and production of cereals, fruits, 
potatoes, sugar beets, and hops are given. Tasmanian wheat flour is discriminated against 
by local bakers because it absorbs less “liquor” and yields fewer loaves to the bag than flour 
with an admixture of mainland (Australian) w'heat- — In government contests the prize for 
wheat production was won in the northern area with variety Purple Straw, which yielded 
44,25 bushels to the acre, and in the southern area with variety Federation, which yielded 
54.0 bushels to the acre. — Potatoes average about 2.5 tons to the acre, some up to S tons. 
Only 1 cafie of blight (Phyiophthora) is noted and other diseases were not observed. — 
D. Reddick. 

30. Fellers, C. R. Soy-bean oil: Factors which influence its production and composi- 
tion. Jour. Tndust. and Eng. Chem. 13: 689-691. 1921.— Soy beau oil, a semi-drying oil 
consisting largely of the glycerides of palmitic, oleic, linolic, and linoleic acids, may be used 
to replace linseed oil in manufacturing paints and varnishes. The domestic oil is practically 
identical chemically and physically w'ith the imported oil. — Henry Schmitz. 

31. Gennys, R. H. Wheat growing in New England. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 
457-463. 1921.— The author describes methods of wheat growing in the New England district 
of New South W.ales with especial reference to general crop rotation. Varieties of hard red 
spring wheat, such as Power, Fife, and Marquis, deteriorate rapidly in milling and baking 
qualities after introduction and soon arc on a par with local varieties. Estimates of cost of 
production are given for both grain and “chaff.” — L, H. Waldron. 

32. Goy. VerfiitteruQg von Brasilbohnen. (Feeding Brazil beans.) Mitteil. Deutach. 
Landw. Ges. 36: 661-602. 1921.— Two kinds of Brazil beans have been offered in Germany, 
both varieties of Phaseolus vulgaris, one a small, flat, chocolate-colored bean, the other, larger, 
reddish-brown, and sometimes spotted. In Brazil they are said to be knowm as "Mulatinos.” 
Both kinds were tested, both raw and cooked, in feeding horses, swine, and cattle. Horses 
would not eat the beans or feed containing small quantities of them. Swiiic while not liking 
the beans would eat them and suffered no ill effects from as much as 5 pounds at a ration for 
half-grown hogs. Cattle ate both crushed raw and cooked beaus, but the use of the former 
is condemned because of some reported ill effects, pos.sibly due to phasin, a nitrogenous sub- 
stance little known but said to occur in garden beans. No effect on milk production was 
noted, but only small amounts of beans were used. A chemical analysis of Brazil beans is 
appended. — A. J. Pieters. 

33. Green*, A. W. Development of swamp land at Ruakura. New Zealand .Tour. Agric. 

22; 1-5. 1921. — The most difficult problem encountered was getting a stand of desirable 

grass. Attention to fertilizing and seeding has given very good results. — .V. J , Giddings. 

31. Grimme, Clejien'.s. Uber Maniokmehl, [Tapicoa flour.) Zeitschr. rnfersucli. 
Nahrungs- ii. Genussmit.tel 41: 172-175. 1921. — This account of the distribution of .UaRiViof 
ultlissima Pohl and M. palmata Mueller, and of the preparation and uses of tlieir ]>ro;luct3 
includes .a list of common and vernacular names for tapioca and analytical data on various 
types of tapioca products. — E. E. Stanford. 

35. Gcth.kjj:, F. B., and G. W. Nohrir. Notes on wheats entered for the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society's show, Easter, 1921. A^rie. Gaz. New Sfuilh Wales 32; 717-124. I'.tJl.— 
Data since lu05 show no deterioration in quality of Aii.stralian wheats. Wheats were scored 
on weiglit })er bushel: .appearaneo of grain; trueness to ty})o; uniformity; ease of milling; 
percentage, color, and strength of flour; and percentage of dry gluten. The Ii2 wheats tabu- 
lated had an average hushel weight of tlP ])ounds. d'lie best wlmat exhibited was Cedar of 
the strung red <.'las.s, v.diich .scored 9-1.5 per cent. — L. Ii. Waldron. 
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3G. PIall, W. ?I. Maize in rotation. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union of South Africa 2:o33-534. 
1921.— The author reports the progress of cooperative experiments with maize in rotations on 
3 farms in Natal. The results are fairly consistent in indicating the value of cowpeas in 
increasing the yield of maize. — E, M. Doidge. 

37. lIoxBAMP, F. tiber den Einflusz des Putters auf Menge und Zusammensetzung der 
Milch, insonderheit auf deren Fettgehalt. [Influence of feedstuffs on amount and composition 
of milk, especially as to fat-content.] Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahnings- u. Genussmittel 41: 
17-26. 1921. —In this discussion of the effects of feeding corn and its by-products, palm- 
kernel, coconut-cake, linseed, and poppy-seed cake, as well as war-time feedstuffs on milk 
yield, the author concludes that no definite influence of feedstuffs on amount, composition, or 
fat-content of milk can be traced. — E. E. Stanford. 

38. Hudelson, K. R., and C. A. HfiLAf. Crop rotations for Missouri soils. Missouri 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 183. $7 p., JO fig. 1921.— This discussion of the advantages of crop 
rotation and recommendations for crop rotations under various conditions in Missouri are 
based partially on experimental results reported in Bulletin 182. — L. J . Siadler. 

39. James, F. A. Sweet clover. Amer. Bee Jour. 61: 364. 1921. 

40. Keli.er, G. N. Tobacco growing ID Ireland. The experiments in 1Q20. Jour. Dept. 
Agric. Ireland 21:200-204. 1921.— Detailed conclusions are given regarding the various opera- 
tions concerned with the growth and sale of the crop. — Donald Folsom. 

41. Kerle, \y. D. Farmers experiment plots. Potato experiments, 1620-21. Upper 
north coast district. Agric. Gaz. New' South Wales 32: 609-615. 1921.— Detailed accounts of 
variety and manurial trials conducted on 9 private farms are given. Yields w'ere reduced at 
2 points by late blight {Phytophlhora infesians). At least S varieties, including Factor, Up- 
to-date, and Carman No. 1, were on trial at all points. Use of phosphatic manures gave 
significant increases in all cases, .applications of 500 pounds superphosphate per acre gave 
the largest net increase in 5 out of 7 trials. — L. R. Waldron. 

42. Kraft, .Adolf. Der Einfluss der Nahrstoffe auf die Qualitat der Kartoffel. [Effect 
of nutrients on the quality of potatoes.! Arbeit. Forschungs- inst. Kartoffelbau 3: 1-73. 1920. 
—Manuring affects the composition of the potato, the greatest effect being shown by potassium 
and nitrogenous fertilizers, a lesser one by phosphoric acid and lime. One-sided potassium 
manuring acted depressingly on the dry substance, starch, and protein contents, increasing 
the percentage of water and minerals, and changing unfavorably the flavor. Those conditions 
were reversed in the absence of potash. One-sided nitrogenous fertilizing increased the pro- 
tein content and decreased ash and raw fiber content. Lack of nitrogenou-S matter lowered 
the dry matter, starch, and protein content and increased the mineral content, and the tubers 
showed more scab than when a rich nitrogenous fertilizer was used. Thomas slag produced 
a very hij^u dry substance and starch content and very high protein content; superphosphate, 
on the contrary, lowered the protein content about 50 per cent. Stable manure and green 
manure acted very favorably on the quality.— .l/icAac/ Shapovalov. 

43. Lehfkldt, R. a. Agricultural economics. — Cost of production of maize. South 
African Jour. Sci. 17: 201-204. 1921. — The author advocates the practice of cost-accounting 
for farmers and gives examples from a number of farms. — E, M. Doidge, 


44. McCauley, C., and J. Douglass. Field experiments with wheat. Cowra and 
Nyngan experiment farms. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 4S0-4S2. 1921.— The object 

of these experiments was to secure data on best varieties for hay and grain. Weather con- 
ditions were such as to preclude definite conclusions.— L. R. ]yaldro7i. 
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45. McGillinray, R. Dry farming. New Zealand Jour. Apric. 22: 19-24. 5 Jig. 1921. 
— Large areas of land in New Zealand are well suited for dry farming. Experiments on small 
tracts have given increased yields of 400-G00 per cent— X. J. Giddings. 

46. Raj .a bin* Raja Au. Padi varieties and padi breeding. Agric. Bull. 
Federated Malay States 8: 104-173. 1020 [102lj. — This account of the races of Oryza sativa 
grown in the Malay Peninsula includes suggestions for improvement. — I. H. Burkill. 

47. Maxgels, C. E. The mineral constituents of potatoes and potato flour: Effect of 
process of manufacture on the composition of the ash of potato flour. Jour. Indust, and Eng. 
Chem. 13: 41S. 1021. — In so far as mineral constituents are concerned, the nutritive value 
of potato flour is practically the same as that of the fresh potato. — Henry ScJwiitz. 

48. Maksh, L. G. Possible uses of corncob cellulose in the explosive industry. Jour. 
Indust, and Kng. Chem. 13 : 296-298. 1921. — It appears that the only use for corncob cellulose 
in the explosive industry at present is as a carbonaceous absorbent for liquid ingredients 
such as nitroglycerin in the manufacture of dynamite. — Henry Schmitz. 

49. Mundy, n. G. The interdependence of crop rotation and mixed farming. Rhodesia 
Agric. Jour. 18: 343-349. 1921. — The .author .advocates crop rotation and farmyard manures, 
and states that ‘The only practical method by which soil fertility can be economically main- 
tained is by adopting mi.xed Firming, which insures the feeding on the farm of a proportion 
of the crops raised, as against the selling off of such crops.” — E. .U. Doidge. 

50. Oi.D.AKKii, C. E. W. Potato cnlture. Dept, of Agric. Tasmania Bull. 95. 1920. 

—Decreased potato yields in 'Tasmania are attributed to poor soil conditions due to long 
continued planting to cereal crops and potatoes and to antiquated cultural methods. Green 
manuring, subsoiling, fertilizing, thorough cultivation, care in the selection of seed and varie- 
ties, proper storage, precautions against insects and diseases, and eradication of weeds are 
among the suggestions presented for increasing production and improving the land. — Mary 
R. Burr. 

ol. Ftnx, A. J. Experiments in cold storage of potatoes. .Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 
32: 692. 1921. — Polatoes kept in cold storage deteriorated rapidly after removal, due appar- 
ently to the collapse of the cells on exposure to summer conditions. — L. R. Waldron. 

52. Pitt, J, M. Farmers* experiment plots. Potato trials, 1920-21. Lower north coast. 
Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 473-470. 1921. — Brief notes of potato trials condurted on 
13 private farms are given. The varieties Factor. I'p-to-date, and Brownell’s Beauty gave 
best results. The best raanurial results were obtained with equal parts superphosphate an<l 
bonedust or with a mixture of superphosphate and sulphate of potash. Yields were reduced 
by too close spacing of liLlls. Seed tubers which had been “greened” by exposure to sunlight 
showed increased yield over the controls. Large, whole tubers for seed outyioMed small, 
whole tubers, and whole tubers outyielded half-sets of similar weiglit.— L. H. Waldron, 

53. PowRTts. W. L.. and W. W. Johxsto.n. Irrigation of potatoes. Orog'ni Agric. Kxp. 

Sta. Bull. 173. p., 9 Jig. 1920. — These investigations Avorc carried a)U at C'nrvallis, Oregon, 

over a period of 12 years. Therainfallduringthegrowingseason, April 30-Oct. 1, i.>.5.7) inciie.s, 
the average evajsoration for this period 24 inches. The silt loam suil on wlucii these experi- 
ments were conducted has a maximum capillary water content tif about 3 1 per ('( nt. an opti- 
mum moisture content of about 24 j)er cent, and a wilting point of alujiil i 1 per cent. 'Piie 
minimum moi.sture content uinierfichl conditions is 10 or U per (■<‘nt. I rrigat ion gave a higlier 
season.'U moisture coritent, and thi.s wa.s associateil with higlier viidds. I.ighf, frciinent 
irrigations gave most economical returns; 1 inch every 10 days is good praefin- for gardens. 
Yatcr requirements cun be greatly reduced in irrigation farming by piaeUciiig a goo'l iota- 
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tion, including legumes, by maintaining a good state of fertility and tilth, and by irrigating 
at the right time and in proper amount. Falatability and marketability of potatoes are not 
injured by proper irrigation. — “Heavy irrigation increased the moisture content of the tubers, 
caused a higher proportion of vines to tubers, and a slight change in the chemical composition 
of the product.” “Proper irrigation has decreased the percentage of culls.” “Irrigation, 
to be of much value in the Willamette Valley, must be used only in a supplemental and proper 
way.” — C. E. Owens. 

.54. PRIDHAM, J. T. Descriptions of new varieties of cereals. Agric. Gaz. New South 
Wales 32: 699-703. 2 fig. 1921. — The wheat varieties described, derived mainly from crosses 
made at Wagga and Cowra, arc as follows: Forelock, Riverina, Early Bird, Waratah, Aussie, 
Stamina, Union, Nullah, Bald Knob, Wandilla, Ghurka, and Warrah. Oat varieties de- 
scribed are: Yarrau, Wilga, Quandong, Mulga, Myall. Barley varieties, Trabut and Pryor, 
and the rye variety, Slav, are described. — L. R. Waldron. 

55. PniDHAM, J. T. Increased production in the West. Agric, Gaz. New South Wales 32: 
693-694. 1921. — The author discusses the best cereals for hay in the vicinity of Nyngan, 
where it is too dry to produce wheat for grain.— L. R. Waldron. 

56. pRiDH.\.\f, J. T. The size of seed in relation to wheat yields. Agric. Gaz. New South 
Wales 32: 010. 1921. — Results are given of an experiment begun in 1898 by N. A. Cobb, who 
planted large and small grains sorted from 3 wheat varieties. Each year in each case the 
largest grains from large grain row and the largest and smallest grains from small grain row 
were planted. Yields are given for 10 years. There were no significant diUcreiices in the 
yields from the largest grains. Yields from the smallest grain from small grain rows were 
markedly less. No deterioration was noticed in using small seed. — L. R. Waldron. 

57. Reynolos, E. B. Corn variety experiments, Substation 3, Angelton, Texas. Texas 

Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 27(i. 15 p. 1021. — This station is IS miles from the Gulf and 3S miles 
southwest of Galveston. The topography is flat with poor drainage, the farm being about 
22 feet above sea level. The soil, black clay with gray or dark clay subsoil, called Victoria 
clay, is somewhat deficient in phosphorus, but contains f.airly large quantities of potash and 
lime. The rainfall in was 22.74 inches, in 1910 60.79 inches; the average for the 7 years 
of the investigation was 45.57 inches. Tables are given showing the yields of each of the 
11 best varieties for early, medium, and late planting for I91S, 1919, and 1920, and the corn 
varieties tried for 7 years are listed and the best described.— I. Pace. 

58. Hey.n'OLd.s, Mark H., and K. N. Makin. Farmers’ experiment plots. Maize experi- 
ments, 1920-21. Taniworth and northern tableland districts and south coast. Agric. Gaz. 
New Smith Wales 32: G95-09S. 1921.— In the tableland districts the varieties Golden Glow 
and Wellingrove gave the best results. In the souUi coast district Funk’s Yellow Dent, 
Golden Beauty, Learning, and Silvermine did well; the 1st named in 1 locality produced a 
maximum of 130 bushels per acre. At only 1 point was the expense for fertilizer warranted.— 
L. H. It aldron. 

59. Richthofen, vox. Zur Kohlenstoflfernahrung Kulturpflanzen. [On carbon assimi- 
lation of cultivated plants.l Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36: 020-621, 1921.— The author 
discusses the application of manure from a practical standpoint, giving the results of different 
methods used. Best results were secured by w’orking the manure into the surface after plow- 
ing.— -1. ,J . Pieters. 

60. Riehm, E. Vorsicht beim Einkauf von Winterweizen und Wintergerste. [Care in 

buying winter wheat and winter barleyd Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36; 527. 1921.— 

The author calls attention to the need of buying smut-free seed or of treating smutty seed 
with hot water. Details for treatment are given. — A. J. Pieters. 
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61. Ruckdbrciiel. Erfolge der Wechselwiesenwirtschaft im Fichtelgebirge. [Results 

of rotation-meadow farming in the Fichtelgebirge (N. Baravia).] Mitteil. Deiitfjcli. Landw. 
Ges. 36: 6.5()-6o6. 1021. — The author recounts his experience in improving a very poor farm 

by using artificial fertilizers and a system of rotation meadow.s.— A. J. Pieters. 

62. RrssELL, E. J. Science and crop production. Nature 108: 116-120. 2 fig. 1921. 
[Abstract from Farmer's Lecture at British Association meeting, Sept. 7, 1021.] — This is a 
popular review of fertilizer e.xperiments since 1843. The old view was that the elTcct of ferti- 
lizers was proportional to the amount applied, but Lawes and Gilbert showed that the yield 
falls off after a certain point. A later view, due to Mitschcrlich, was that the first effect was 
large, a decrease following. At present it is believed that there is first a small increase fol- 
lowed by a greater and then by a smaller effect. — 0, A. Slevens. 

63. SnEPHKTtD, A. N. Farmers’ experiment plots. Sudan grass trials, 1920-21. Murrum- 
bidgee irrigation areas. Agric. Gaz. New South AVales 32: 713-716. 1921. — F-xperiments were 
conducted on 5 private farms. Fertilizers were used on nearly all plots. The heaviest yields 
were secured when the seed was sown in rows 3 feet apart as this allowed furrow irrigation 
and cultivation. In a grazing trial 6 acres carried 32 head of milch cows for oS days and 
24 head for 15 days, the grazing periods alternating with periods of rest for the pasture. The 
fertilized plots yielded decidedly higher than the control plot.— L. R. ]Valdron. 

61. SuEPHF.nr), X. X., II. \V. D. Kbhlk, and J. M. Pitt. Farmers’ experiment 

plots. Maize experiments, 1920-21. Agric. Gaz. Xew South Wales 32: 777-790. 3 Jig. 1921. 
— In the Murruiubidgce irrigathm area 11 varieties were tried, witli a maximuiii yield of 77 
bushels from Fitzroy. Superphosphate (280 i)ounds per acre) gave a 50 per cent increase in 
yield over no manure. Maize in this area is planted both fall and spring, In the western 
district. S varieties were grown at Gregra, maximum yield of 31 bushels per acre being pro- 
duced by Brewer’s Yellow Dent. Maize-growing in this district is very limited. In the 
upper north coast district, very heavy rains interfered with the experiments. Results are 
given from S farms. High-yielding varieties were Fitzroy, Vlraarra White-cap, Hickory King, 
and Large Red Hogan. Manurial trials were contradictory. In the central coast district 
Fitzroy gave consistent high yields. .\t 1 point mineral manures gave an increased yield of 
50 per cent. — L. R. Waldron. 

65. Taylor, W. It. Selection of seed potatoes. Xcw Zealand Jour. Agric. 22: 42-43, 
1921.— Popular information is given as to potato selection. — .V, J. Giddings. 

66. TH ATriiBR, R. W. The outlook for agricultural research. 8(00000 54:613-617. 1921. 
— The author discusses the importance of and outlook for agricultural research, and the 
2 principal agcrici(*s for it, — namely, experiment stations and graduates schools of land-grant 
colleges, --and defines the field covered by each. In the e.xperiment stations the aim uf research 
is definite economic progress; that of the graduate schools is chiefly the training of graduate 
students in methods of critical investigation; and that of individual research work is the 
promotion of individual professional standing and welfare. The author feels that the (inviron- 
meiit provided by the experiment station organization is more favor.alde to agricultural 
research than that of any other agency and urges that the agricultural research of the land- 
grant colleges be so definitely organized that an environiDent most favorable to successful 
research vork may be created. — .1/ary R. Burr. 

67. \N a 5 .I)Ho\, L. R. Some physical and chemical studies of certain clones and sibs of 
brome-grass. X.irlli Dakota Agric. Exp. 8ta. Hull. 152. (Res. Hull. Ij p., II jig. 1921.— 
Certain .striking mUividual plants of smooth brome-grass iliroiuus incniii.-i) were tak(Ui from 
among several thousand hroine plants, were grown individually, propag.ited veget alividy, 
and groTivn in clonal l)ed.s. A bed of timothy was grown for cotujiaii.soii. Yields from 5 cut- 
tings made in 3 years showed that some of the elt)iiul beds dec-ideiily outyielded others. C'ei- 
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tain clones are much better suited to furnish breeding and selection material than others, 
provided desirable characters appear sufficiently pronounced in succeeding generations when 
obtained through self-fertilized seed. The relation of type to yield and to desirability for 
hay and pasture purposes is discussed. Chemical studies made upon the different brome- 
grass clones showed striking variations for different components. Certain high yielding clones 
carried a high percentage of protein; 1 high yielding done produced nearly 3 times as much 
protein per acre as did a low yielding one. There seemed to be positive correlation between 
yield and protein content. No other components showed such striking and important vari- 
ations. Ash analyses showed decided variations for different clones, especially in phosphorus 
and sodium. One clone carrying 16 per cent crude protein, dry matter, was also high in all 
ash elements. Composition of clonal brome-grasses, of timothy, and of commercial brome- 
grass is compared. Sibs generally outyielded clones the 1st year, but the 2nd year yields of 
the 2 were about equal. Measurements of leaf blades showed greater leaf area for clonal 
leaves but greater variability for leaves of sibs. It may be posable to use differences of 
variability to determine closeness of inbreeding when other conditions are similar. — L. R. 
WaMron. 

68. Ward, F. E. Lucerne in the Wairarapa. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 22: 39-40. 3 fig. 
1921. — This is a report on some successful demonstration plots. — N. J . Giddings. 

69. Weniiolz, H. a new method for determining yields of experiment plots. Agric. 
Gaz. New South Wales 32: 499-502. 1921.— In a series of field plots, check plots are given 
(usually) a systematic distribution. A “calculated” or “natural” yield is determined for 
each plot on the basis of check plots. The average of the calculated yields indicates what 
an entire plot should yield if sown entirely to checks or controls, and the ratio of the calcu- 
lated to the actual yield for each plot multiplied by the average of calculated yields gives 
the yield for each plot as affected by the experiment and corrected for soil heterogeneity. — 
L. R. Waldron. 

70. Wemiolz, n,, and J. M. Pitt. A maize-growing contest. Manning River district. 
Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 705-712, 1921.— Corn samples sent in by farmers to a central 
agency under official auspices were planted and grown side by side on selected farms. This 
method eliminates the faults of the ordinary individual acre-yield contest, w’hcre but 1 variety 
is grown on any 1 farm. Nearly all yields were high, the maximum being 139 bushels per 
acre. — L. R. Waldron. 

71. White, Orland E. [Rev. of: Harshrerger, John* W. Pastoral and agricultural 
botany, arm -h p., Ulus. P. Blakiston’s Son k Co.: Philadelphia, 1920.] Torreya 21: 
88-90. 1921 . — This book, intended as a text-book of agricultural botany for colleges, appeals 
to a very limited class of students. One-third of the volume is devoted to stock-poisoning 
plants. Other chapters are devoted to feeds and feeding, economic grasses, weeds, seed- 
selection, and the economic value of the pea family. No attention is given to plant-breeding, 
physiology, and plant-diseases. [See also Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 33.]— J. C. ScUon, 

72. Whittet,J.N. Grass and clover plots at Orange. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 
498. 1921. — Notes are given on Phalaris hulbom, Ffstuca arundinacea, Ladino clover (Tri- 
olium repens var.), and Mcliloius alba. — L. R. Waldron. 

73. Wiggins, M. B. Increase yield by planting disease-free seed. Potato Mag. 4^: 9. 
1921. — The author tells of an average increase of 39 per cent on 64 farms in Butler County, 
Pennsylvania . — Donald Folsom. 
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fSee also in this issue Entries 469, 533, 626, 634, 784, 786, 834) 

74. A>roxTMOT:s. Mr. John Harrison, F. L. S. Card. Chron. 69: 146. 1921.— This is 
a brief biographical sketch with portrait. — P. L. Ricker, 

75. Anoxymous. Robert Allen Rolfe. Biographical sketch. Card. Chron. 69: 204. 
1921 . — A Kew botanist and Victoria and Veitch medalist, specializing on orchids, and founder 
and editor of the Orchid Review, died April 13, 1921. — P, L. Ricker. 

76. Arthur, J. C. [Rev. of: Hedrick, U. P., Editor. Sturtevant’s notes on edible 
plants. Kept. New York Agric. Exp. Sta. [Geneva] 1919-: i-vii, 1-686. Portrait. 1919 (see 
Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 862).] Science 54 : 437-438. 1921. 

77. Bather, E. A., and “J. A. H.” Scientific publication. Nature 108: 144-145. 1921. — 
This comprises 2 replies to Brierley (see following entry). Bather recommends editorial 
suppression of unnecessary material rather than other means. The 2nd writer believes the 
solution will be found in a single publication for each branch of science in each country.— 
0. A. Stevens. 

78. Brierley, W. B. Scientific publication. Nature 108:41-42, 192L--Three altern- 
atives in overcoming the cost of scientific publications arc: (1) Have the author pay the 
expense; (2) reorganize societies and group publications; (3) radically change the format of 
scientific journals. The 1st is extremely undesirable, the 2nd seems to the writer the obvious 
solution, but few agree. The last and perhaps most feasible plan would be to publish in the 
journals very full summaries without more details or data than necessary, detailed reports 
being filed in some national depository. Important articles might be mimeographed or 
photographed, or the originals loaned to responsible investigators.— 0. A. Sferens. 

79. Brotherston', R. P. J. C. Loudon and *'The Gardeners’ Magazine.” Card. Chron. 
69: 246. 1921 . — This is a biographical sketch nith notes on the various publications in which 
Loudon was interested.— P. L. RiJcci. 

80. Coburn*. Louise II. The Josselyn Botanical Society of Maine. Maine Natnr.iliRt 1 : 
18-21. 1921. — This Is a sketch of the aclivities of this society since its organization in 1805. — 
Neil F. Stevens. 

81. CuBOXi, C. La lotta contro la Peronospora: Oggie e . . . quarant’anni fal. 
[The fight against grape mildew: Today and forty years ago.] Boll. Mens. R. Staz. Patol. 
Veg. 1: 35-40. 1920. — Thi.s historical sketch of the important a«lvanccs made in Italy and 
elsewhere in the control of grape downy mildew, Pcrorio.spGra rfricofa, is by one of the few 
living scientists in Italy who had personal knowledge of the 1st appearance of the disease in 
Italy over 40 yea rs ago— D. Reddick. 

82. Eberle, F. G. Clair Albert Dye. Jour. Amcr. Pharm. Assoe. 10: 727-728. Portrait. 
1021. — This is a sketch of the life of Clair Albert Dye. professor of materia inetiica and dean of 
the Ohio Fniversif y College of Phamiacy. lie received the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
the University of Bern, having studied under the direction of Tschirch. In addition to being 
a successful teacher, he wag interested in the national development of his profession, having 
served on many Important committees.— An/ozt Ilogstad, Jr. 


83. Kaxtrowitz, Hugo. Heinrich Zdrnig. Jour, .\iner. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 83. 
Portrait. 1921, — This is a review of the life of Heinrich Z<)rnig who devoted much time to 
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research in the anatomy of medicinal plants, crude drugs and drug powders, drug plant cul- 
ture, drug geography, etc. He also contributed largely to the question of prerequisites and 
studies for pharmacists . — Anton Hogatad, Jr. 

84. LigxiI:res, H. de. Le tricentenaire de la naissance de Jean de la Fontaine. [The 
tercentenary of the birth of Jean de la Fontaine.] Rev. Eaux et Forets 59: 233-238, 2S0284. 
1921. — On July 8, 1921, the tercentenary of the birth of Jean de la Fontaine was celebrated at 
Chateau-Thierry. For 20 years la Fontaine was a special officer in the Administration of 
Waters and Forests.— >8. T. Dana. 

85. Mead, Charles W. Indian corn or maize. Nat. Hist,, 21 : 408-413. Lillies. 1921.— 
Maize, found in early Peruvian graves, was widely though primitively cultivated among the 
aborigines. Irrigation was practised in Peru. Recipes from Parker, Arthur C. New 
York State Mus. Bull. 144 are quoted extensively. Peruvians also made a beer from maize. — 
C. W. Dodge. 

86. Muhhill, W. a. Edward T. Harper. Mycologia 13: 264-265. 1921. — Bom at 
Sabula, Iowa, Sept. 28, 1857; Oberlin College, 1881; Chicago Theological Seminary, 1887; 
Ph.D. in Semitics, Leipzig, 1891 ; D.D. Iowa College, 1902, and Oberlin, 1908; chair of Semitics 
and Comparative Religion at Chicago Theological Seminary, 1892-1911; upon retirement 
devoted himself largely to studying fleshy fungi, his collections of which are deposited in the 
Field Museum at Chicago. — C. IF. Dodge. 

87. Murrill, W. a. John Macoun. Mycologia 13: 264, 1921.-"Born near Belfast, 
Ireland, 1841, Macoun emigrated to Canada in 1850 and became attached to the Geological 
and Natural History Survey of Canada. He died at Sidney, British Columbia, July 18. 1920.— 
C. W. Dodge. 

88. Parchma.vn. Die “sparsame Bauwelse” als Mittel gegen den Holzmangel in Meck- 
lenburg in achtzehnten Jahrhundert. [The ^^economic building-plan” as a means of com- 
bating the wood shortage in Mecklenburg in the 18tb century.) Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51 : 
549-552. 1919. — 4'his is a brief account of legislation enacted during the ISth century regulat- 
ing the use of wood for building purposes. The first ordinance, April 29, 1706, prepared for 
an ever-increasing wood shortage, especially of hardwoods. The ordinance of April 18, 
1774, provided for supervision of building and repair work. Affidavits were required stating 
that the lumber was to be used for a definite purpose, and a year later that the lumber had 
been thus used. On Feb. 8, 1802, Herzog Frederic Frans legislated a new buildlngplan because 
of the shortage of oak. Where clay was abundant houses were to be built of it, but in regions 
with abundant softwood stands and little clay only softwood could be used for building, 
except for the outermost sill. — J. lioescr, 

89. Pegram, W. TL, R. U. Wilso.v, and A. H. Pattersox. James Jacob Wolfe. Jour. 
Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. 36: 110-114. Portrait. 1921.— A committee of the North Carolina 
Academy of Science here publishes a short sketch of the life of Dr. Wolfe (died June 9, 19201, 
with appreciations by E. W. Gudgeh, W. C. Coker, and Bert Cun'xixgh.vm. A bibliographv 
of Dr. Wolfe’s writings, prepared by W. C. Coker, is appended —TF, C. Coker. 

90. Salmox, C. K. John Wright Curtis (1814-1864) and Ms herbarium. Card. Chron. 69; 
150. 1921.— The author gives a list of Curtis' plants collected in the vicinity of Alton, England, 
obtained from H. T. Mennell of Craydon, with brief biographical notes from the present Dr. 
William Curtis of Alton showing relationship to William Curtis, author of Flora Londinen^i^ 
1777-87 .-P. L. Ricker. 

91. SAuxnERs, A. P. Charles Willis Ward, 1856-1920. Bull, Peony News 13. =9 S4. 
1920.— This notice of Mr. Ward’s death includes an account of the founding of the American 
Peony Society, brought about largely through his efforts.— A. P. Saunders. 
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92. Steece, Henry M. Corn culture among the Indians of the Southwest. Nat. Hist. 21 ; 
414-424. 13 illiis. 1921. — This is a review of early references to com among the Indiana of 
the Southwest [U. S. A.]. Water was secured by impounding the flood water, allowing it to 
penetrate the soil, followed by irrigation where possible. Planting was very deep and it is 
suggested that this is related to peculiarities of the seedling structure. There was little 
cultivation after planting except where irrigation was practiced. The ears were husked and 
stored and the stalks fed to horses during the winter. — C. W. Dodge. 

93. Tra VERSO, G. B. Giuseppe Cuboni. Boll, Mens. R. Staz. Pato!. Veg. 1: 133-154, 

B portraits. 1920 [1921]. — Cuboni was born in Modena, Feb. 2, 1852, and died at Rome, Nov. 
3, 1920. In 1870 he entered the medical school at Rome, where he studied botany under De 
Notaris. He received his doctorate in 1877 ami was at once appointed to an assistantship in 
the botanic garden. In 1881 he went to the royal school of viticulture at Conegliano, first as 
professor of natural science (1881-85), later as professor of botany and vegetable pathology. 
In 1887 he returned to Rome as director of the royal station of vegetable pathology, remaining 
there until his death. He was a member of many scientific societies and academies, including 
the most coveted Reale Accadeinia dei Lincei. A bibliography of over 200 titles is appended. 
Most of the papers deal with Italian mycology or plant pathology, especially with diseases 
of the grape. — D. Reddick. 

94. Traverso, G. B. Un po* di storia della organizzazione del servizio fitopatologico in 
Italia. [A brief account of the organization of the phytopathological service in Italy.] Boll. 
Mens. R, Staz. Patol. Veg. 1: 7-16, 42-49, 59-76, 98-lCX), 108-126. 1920.— A brief r^sumfi of 
the salient facts leading to the establishment of a phytopathological service in Italy is followed 
by an account of the establishment of the cryptogamic laboratory at Pavia (1871), the inter- 
national congress at Lausanne (1877), the Phyllo.xcra convention of Bern (1881), the Italian 
commission for defense against Phylloxera (1879), the establishment of the station for vege- 
table pathology at Rome (IS87), the establishment of the phytopathological stations at Turin 
and at Casale (1905), the convention of Turin (1911), the new commission (1911), and the in- 
ternational convention of Rome (1905). A list of the 22 regional stations in Italy is included. 
The text of the Bern and Rome conventions is reproduced as also the text of the Italian legal 
enactments for the control of Phylloxera and plant diseases. — D. Reddick. 

95. ViF, ROVER, Arno. In memoriam. Ernst Schmidt. Jour. .\mer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 
965-966. Portrait. 1921. — Em.st Schmidt, termed by the author “past ma.ster of pharmaceu- 
tical research,” was director of the Pharmaco-Chemical Institute at Marburg for more than 
25 years. — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

96. Wheeler, Everett P. George Hollis. Bull. Peony News 10. 1~5, 1920.— Bio- 
graphical note.— A. P. Saunders. 

97. Wilson, H. W. Cooperative indexing of periodical literature. Nature 108: 43. 1921. 
— The H. W. Wilson Company is doing on a commercial basis what the publications mentioned 
in Nature [see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 415] are doing on a “co-operative” ba.'iis. Librarians say 
that indexes are used in libraries more than digests and abstracts. The author asks w'hy 
corporations engaged in educational work should not be recognized as “cooperating” and 
they as w'ell as the librarians invited to furnish suggestions. — 0. A. Stevens. 
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(See also in this issue Entries 71, 170, 212 , 230, 466.) 

98. Anoxymocs. Proceedings of the Association of Economic Biologists. Ann. .Appl. 
Biol. 6: 314-348, 1920. — This report is devoted largely to papers presented at a symposium 
on The Integration of Mycological Research with Practice in Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Forestry. — J. G. Leach. 

99. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Harshbercer, J. W. Text-book of pastoral and agricultural 
botany for the study of injurious and useful plants of country and farm, xiii + 29t p. P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co.; Philadelphia; Methuen & Co.: London, 1920.] 8ci. Prog. [London] 
16; 333-334. 1921. 

100. Anonymous. [Rev. of : Stone, Herbert. A guide to the identification of our more 

useful timbers, being a manual for the use of students of forestry, tnii + p., S pi., Six 5 in. 

University Press: Cambridge, 1920.) Jour. Quekett Microsc. Club 14: 171. 1920. 

101. Anony.mous. [Rev. of: Storm, A, V., and K. C. Davis, How to teach agriculture: 
A book of methods in this subject, vii + 43i p. J. B. Lippincott Co. : London, 1921,] Sci. 
Prog. [London] 16: 334. 1921. 

102. Adlam, G. H. J. Reform of science teaching in America. School Sci. Rev 2 : 327- 
332. 1921. 

103. B., W. J. [Rev. of: Webster, A. D. London trees, xii + BJ8 p., S2 pi. The 
Swarthmore Press: London, 1920.) Nature 108: 142. 1921. 

104. Clcte, Willard N. Plant names and their meanings— IX. Legumincsae I. 
Amer. Bot. 27; 129-134. 1921. 

10.i. Groves, J. Collecting aquatic plants. Jour. Botany 59; 300. 1921,— The author 
refers to W. H. Pearsall's .article [see Bot. .Absts. II, Entry 109] and slates that all herbarium 
specimens of water-plants will be better and “at least reminiscent of the beau ties of the grow- 
ing plants’’ if “floated out.”— S. H. Burnham. 

106. Lowery, H. The place of practical work in science teaching. School Sci Rev 
3: 26-28. 1921. 

107. Miller, S. E. Is it heartsease? Gleanings from Bee Culture 49: 62S-629. Fig. 1. 
1921.— The honey plant Poh/gontm Pcnicaria is c.alled heartsease from a spot on each leaf, 
formerly believed to be a “sign” for the disease for which it w.as a remedy.—/. H. Lovell. 

108. Olive, C. W. Careers for boys — agriculture. School Sci, Rev. 2 : 319-322. 1921. 

The author stresses (he point that boys entering agriculture as a life career should be well 
and practically educated. Boys should not be taken from school prematurely because agricul- 
ture is their life work. Between 12 .ami IS the future farmer should spend most of his holiday 
time on the larm, and no boy shoiih! start farming for himself until he has had 2 or 3 years 
of practice f.arming after leaving school or college.— A/lcii Eddy Shaw. 

109. Pearsall, t\ , H. On collecting linear-leaved aquatics. Jour. Botany 59 : 200-201. 

1921.— Notes are given on dredging, flo.ating-out, and drying water plants.— 8. l{. Burnham. 
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no. I^iNGuiFP, G. N. Science for all — some criticisms. School Sci. Rov. 2 : 323-326. 
1921. — The author believes that “Science for All,” as advocated in an article by Archer Vassall 
[see Bot, Absts. 11, Entry 112] which he characterizes as a miscellany of odds and ends, gives 
neither sound elementary knowledge of basic science nor provides an effective scheme of work 
for boys in secondary schools. Science teaching is part of the birthright of every boy. 
Without it his outlook on the modern world is one-sided. In his work the writer has used 
physics and chemistry as subjects of interest, with weekly semi-popular lectures in nature 
study. — Ellc7i Eddy Shaw. 

111. T[axsleyI, a. G. Recent text-books of botany, [Rev. of: (1) Fritch, F. E.,and 
E. J. Salisbury. An introduction to the structure and reproduction of plants, viii -f- 458 p,, 

5 pi., SSOfig. G. Bell and Sons: London, 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 9, Entries98, 674; 10, Entry 32), 
(2) .loxES, W. Neilsox, and M. C. Rayxer. A text-book of plant biology, viii -f 262 p., 

6 pi., 36 jig. Methuen and Co.: London, 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 9, Entries 675, 6S1). (3) 
Small, J. A text-book of botany for medical and pharmaceutical students, x + 681 p., 1350 
fig. J. A. Churchill: London, 1921.] New Phytol, 20: 132-136. 1921. 

112. V.issALL, Archer. Some aspects of science and education. School Sci. Rev. 2: 
241-254. 1021 . — In order to have nature study count in preparatory schools, it should appear 
as a subject for entrance and for scholarship examination. Some limit the function of science 
to training for inductive reasoning, a view too narrowing. But add to this the value from the 
application of such knowledge, and the value to the imaginative faculty and aesthetic taste, 
and the field is broadened. The author speaks of the value of science to the ordinary citizen, 
the sharpening of his appreciative and critical faculties. Science courses should be based on 
local environment with an intensive study of 1 exact science and general work in the other 
sciences. The suggestion is made that a certificate he given in science, thus making this 
subject not a by-subject but an essential one in elementary and secondary scliools. — Ellen 
Eddy Shaw, 


CYTOLOGY 

Gilbert M. Smith, Editor 
Geo. S. Bryax, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 248, 275, 317, 318, 322, 323, 361, 439, 490, 730, 866.) 

113. Baehr. V. B. i»:. La sperraatogenese et I’ovogenfese chez le Saccocirrus major, 
suivies d'une discussion generate sur le mecanisme de la reduction chromatique. [Sperma- 
togenesis and ovogenesis in Saccocirrus major, with a general discussion of the mechanism of 
chromatic reduction.] La Cellide 30: 381-457. 2 pt. 1920. — This is an account of chromo- 
Fome behavior in the maturation stages in the marine annelid Saccocirrus major. In the 
spermatogonia, which float in groups in the coelom, there are 18 chromosomes. In the sperma- 
tocyte the leptot^ne threads, which do not form a continuous spireme, conjugate parasynap- 
tically, giving rise to 9 pachytene loops. The synaptic mates are closely associated, but do 
not actually fuse. The chromosomes now pass through a “metabolic stage” in which the 
irregular outlines of the chromosomes strongly suggest the changes seen in the growth i)criod 
of the oocyte. The chromosomes again condense and the synaptic mates become interlaced 
(strepsit^ne stage). As they shorten further the synaptic mates split, giving the tetrads 
seen at diakincsis. The shapes of the chromosomes make it j)ossible to demonstrate without 
question that the 1st division is reductional and the 2nd cquational. In the spennntid the 
mitochondria form 3 globular bodies which later mass about the extending axial filament; 
eventu.ally they become resolved into granules and disappear, 'rhorc are also 3 sin.aller 
nuclcolus-like bodies present ne.ar the nucleus. — The behavior of the chromosomes in the 
ovogenesis is essentially the same as in the spermatogenesis up to the pachytene stage, when 
the growth period begins. During this period the oocyte and its nucleus enlarge greatly ami 
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the chromosomes become diffused and no longer distinguishable. The chromosomes later 
reappear as compact double stnictiires, e.ach surrounded by a mass of homogeneous karvo- 
plasmic material. As the nuclear membrane disappears the chromosomes, now in the form of 
tetrads, become closely grouped, and their karj'oplasmic envelopes fuse to form 1 mass. This 
mass, with the tetrads in it, moves to the periphery of the oocyte where it becomes the achro- 
matic figure. The tetrads separate reductionally at the 1st mitosis and equationally at the 2nd. 
In fertilization a single spermatozoon enters the very young oocyte in the ovary at about 
the beginning of the growth period, but lies unchanged in the cytoplasm until growth is com- 
pleted . After the 2nd maturation mitosis the sperm head transforms into the male pronucleus 
which fuses with the female pronucleus "while the egg is still in the ovary. After the fertilized 
egg passes into the coelom the fusion nucleus decrease.s in size and its membrane disappears, 
leaving the chromatin as a mass of thin granular filaments. About these filamentous chro- 
mosomes the achromatic figure develops and segmentation proceeds. — In an extensive general 
discussion the various opinions on the mechanism of reduction are classified and criticized 
in the light of the author’s results. The interpretation upheld is that involving a parasynap- 
sis of leptotene threads representing entire chromosomes which separate in the 1st mitosis 
and divide equationally in the 2nd. Objections to this interpretation based on partheno- 
genetic phenomena are rendered invalid by the condition in Aphis palmae fsee following 
entry]. The author agrees with Jans.sens that the sjmaptic mates interchange substances, 
but Janssens’s theory that the 2 maturation divisions result in a tetramorphism of the sexual 
cells is regarded as untenable. The fact that in Aphis saliceli (do Baehr 1909) there are 6 
somatic chromosomes which at synapsis form 2 gemini and 1 unpaired element showing no 
doubleness rules out the contention of Meves and others th.at the gemini are simply masses 
of chromatin with no individual continuity which split as in a somatic prophase. — L. IT. 
Sharp. 

114. Baeiih, V. B, ue. Recherches sur la maturation des oeufs parth^nogenStiques 
dans I’Aphis palmae. [Researches on the maturation of the parthenogenetic eggs of Aphis 
palmae.] La Cellule 30: 315-353. 1 pi. 1920. — The oogonial mitoses show 8 chromnsotnes. 
In the oocyte 1he independent leptotene threads undergo parasynapsis, forming pachytene 
threads which thicken and contract into the 4 gemini observed at diakinesis. That the synap- 
tic pairing is homologous is indicated by the fact that the gemini are not of equal size, 2 bedng 
small, 1 intermediate, and 1 large. Instead of being distributed by a rcductional mitosis the 
components of the 4 gemini become dissociated within the nucleus; the 8 single chromosomes 
then elongate slightly and split longitudinally. It is not until this late stage that the changes 
characteristic of the growth period ensue. The cell and nucleus enlarge markedly, the chro- 
mosomes become pale and less compact, and a large deeply staining nucleolus appears. As 
the nucleus moves to the periphery of the cell and decreases in size the chromosomes resume 
their compact form. The single maturation mitosis now distributes the halves of the 8 equa- 
tionally split chromosomes, 8 chromosomes thus passing to the single polar body and S remain- 
ing to reorganize the egg nucleus. The diploid egg then develops parthcuogenetically. — 
The fact that parthenogenetic eggs form only 1 polar body and remain diploid while sexual 
eggs form 2 and are haploid led Wei.sm.ann and others to believe that the 2nd mitosis is re- 
duciional in normal maturation. Against this view are urged several objections; (1) The 
bulk of recent work on normal maturation has shown the 1st mitosis to be rcductional; (2) 
m the bee the egg produces 2 polar bodies whether it- develops parthenogenetically or after 
fertilization; (3) m Bacillus rossii (orthopteran) there arc 2 divisions, but the egg remains 

iploid.— The presence of the leptotene-zygotene-pachytene stages in the maturation prophases 

0 parthenogenetic eggs retaining the diploid chromosome number has been taken by some 
authors to mean th.at these stages have no significance with regard to reduction. That such 
a view IS untenable la shown by the phenomena reported for Aphis palmae. Here the lepto- 
t^ne-zygot^ue process results in the formation of bivalent chromosomes by pa^as^■napsis as 
usual, but in the parthenogenetic egg the .achromatic mechanism for the distribution of the 
synaptic mates to daughter cells is absent. The synaptic mates separate (“deconiugate”) 
and then split longitudinally just as they would had they been distributed as usual, and it is 
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along the line of this split that the chromosomes divide in the single mitosis which occurs. 
From these facts it is evident that it is the 1st maturation mitosis that is lacking. After 
the “deconjugation” of the synaptic mates the cell is really a secondary oocyte so far as chro- 
matin is concerned; the changes of the belated growth period occur in interkinesis and the 
single mitosis corresponds to the 2nd of normal maturation. The phenomena in Aphis palmae 
are in complete accord with the theory that reduction is normally accomplished by a para- 
synapsis of leplotene threads which separate at the 1st mitosis and split longitudinally at the 
2nd. The presence of the prophascs characteristic of reduction in parthenogcnetic eggs 
which remain diploid is to be interpreted as a “phylctic reminiscence,” and indicates the 
derivation of parthenogenesis from the usual type of sexual reproduction. A series of steps 
in the transition from the former to the latter condition can be recognized both in partheno- 
genetic insects and in apogamous plants. — In mliceii{&Q Baehr, 190S-1912) the male 

has 5 chromosomes and the female 6. In the male those secondary spermatocytes receiving 
2 chromosomes degener.ite, while the others, which have 3 chromosomes, ail of the mito- 
chondria, and most of the cytoplasm, divide and give rise to spermatozoa. All fertilized 
eggs develop into females. The female produces parthenogcnetic eggs of 2 kinds, with 5 
and G chromosomes respectively; the former develop into male.s and the latter into females. 
The chromosome difference in the eggs is due to some special behavior on the part of the 
chromosomes at the time the single polar body is formed, but the precise nature of the process 
is not yet kno^m. — L. lb. Sharp. 

llo. Valeuia. Sulle structure fibrillari del Nemec. [On the fibrillar 

structures of Nemec. j Atti R. Accad. Lineci Roma Rendiconti Cl. Sci. Fis. Mat. e. Nat. 
29-: 02-65. 1920.— A study of root tips of CAccr ariciimm, .Uh'wm cepa, Uyacinihus orientalis, 
Iris germanica, and Aspidium uculeahim leads to the conclusion that the protoplasmic strands 
present in the cells of the root tips in most of these plants do not present the complex struc- 
ture described by NSmec, but are due to elongated vacuoles. In Aspidium acalcatum some 
structures were observed comparable with some of the fibrils of N5mcc. These were deter- 
mined by elongate and sinuous chondriosomes to which it did not appear possible to attribute 
the physiological significance given by NCmcc.— F. M. BUdgeit. 

no. E.n'derleix, Gunther. Uber die geschlechtliche Fortpflanzung der Bakterien. 
[Concerning sexual reproduction of bacteria. 1 Beih. Bot. Centralbl. 38: 53-72. PLl. 1921. 
—In the cholera germ Microspira comma, the evidence of sex consists of: (1) The formation 
of sex cells (gonites) as Myehomerit (haploid cell) witli amychomer (haploid nucleus); (2) 
the dilTcrciitiation of these gonites into male (Spennit) and female (Oit) cells; (3) difference 
in the structure of these cells; (4) different reaction of the male coll to an undifferentiated 
cell (Phytit) and to a female cell ; (5) beginning of fusion of sex cells observed in living material ; 
(0/ ability of cells developed by this fusion to develop normal material. — The sex cells de- 
velop in Microspira comma at 37°C. in 5-7 hours in peptone water. The male cell consists of 
a large head, a middle piece, .and a flagellum. In the female cell the nucleus (inichomer) 
presses against the sirle to form a knob. The cilium seems poorly developed from the middle 
of the knob. The movement of the egg is usually obscure; when distinct, it is slow. — The 
sudden death of colonies heretofore attributed to various causes is due to the development of 
sex cells in a pure culture where sexual fusion can not take place. — L. Pace. 

117. Guilliurmoni), A. La constitution morphologique du cytoplasme dans la cellule 
vegetale. [The morphological composition of the cytoplasm of the plant cell.] Rev. G6n. 

*Sci. Fures et Ayipl. 32: FkS-l-IO. Fig. 1-4. 1921.— The author traces the origin of vacuoles 
to niiluclioiidria-like priniordia, and ascribes to leucoj)lasts, chloroplasts, and plaslids bear- 
ing carotin and xanthofjhyll an origin in mitochondria-Uko primordia. Small bodies in- 
distinguishable from mitochondria are spoken of n.s inactive niitochoiulria. — In epidermal 
leaf cells of Iris germojiica vaciiole.s are traced to primordia which are chjngated, rud-shapcd 
structures somewhat larger than similarly shaped mitochondria. Vacuole primordia slain 
readily Ijy all in vitro staia.s, whereas other initochomlria stain with certain of these dyes only, 
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Buch as Janus grpftn and Dahlia (le vert Janus at le violet de Dahlia). In sections treated by 
mitochondrial methods the primordia of vacuoles are not preserved. In fixation the\' are 
transformed into smaller vacuoles which do not stain but in which colored granules are some- 
times seen. The mitochondria (chondrioine) on the contrary arc perfectly preserved and are 
stained densely, the rest of the cytoplasm staining only faintly. The primordia of vacuoles 
enlarge by hydration, anastomose, forming a netw'ork which finally fuses into the typical 
large vacuole of the mature ceil. During its entire dev'clopnient the vacuolar system con- 
tinues to take up in vitro stains, although coloration is less dense owing to greater dilution of 
the stain in the cell sap. This substance presents the histo-cheiriical character of phenol 
compounds. The author asserts that in the majority of phanerogams the difference between 
primordia of vacuoles and other mitochondria is much less marked, the former containing 
phenol compounds or anthocyanic pigments. In addition to primordia of vacuoles 2 other 
kinds of granular or rod -shaped bodies are recognized, namely, plastids concerned with the 
elaboration of starch, chlorophyll, and the pigments of carotin and xanthophyll, and small 
granules which remain inactive. It is held that inactive mitochondria of plant cells and 
plastids containing chlorophyll, etc., as well as the mitochondria of fungi, are exactly homol- 
ogous with the mitochondria of animal cells, — i.e., all such bodies are regarded as being chemi- 
cally and morphologically alike. — The data presented and the conclu.sions drawn are about the 
same as have appeared in other contributions by the author. — D. J/. Moilier. 

118. Guilliermoxt), A, Observations cytologiques sur le cytoplasme d’un Saprolegnia. 
[Cytological observations on the cytoplasm of a Saprolegnia.] La Cellule 30: 357-378. 2 yl. 
1920. — In living hyphae of Saprolegnia the chondriome (mitochondrial complex of the cell) 
consists of numerous chondriokonts which vary in length but normally undergo no conspicuous 
change as the other cell elements differentiate. They may become vesicular or otherwise 
altered by artificial conditions. They are not concerned in the elaboration of glycogen, which 
appears independently in the cytoplasm. In the cytoplasm small granules which turn brown 
with osmic acid and which Dangeard called microsomes represent fatty reserve substances 
and are clearly distinct from mitochondria. The vacuole system begins as small vacuoles or 
more ofien as canaliculae which swell, anastomose, and finally run together to form the large 
central canal of the hypha. At all stages there is present in the sap a dissolved substance 
which takes vital stains. Granules seen in the sap at certain stages seem to be mainly altera- 
tions of this dissolved substance under the influence of stains. They are abundant in zoospor- 
angia and zoospores, but disappear during germination. — In hyphae fixed and stained by 
mitochondrial methods the mitochondria are clearly differentiated, and may show* various 
artificial appearances due to the reagents. They are peculiar in being unusually resi.stant to 
acetic acid and alcohol. The fatty granulations are also clearly seen. The vacuole system 
does not show well, but Meyer’s formalin-methylene blue-sulphuric acid method shows clear- 
ly that the 3ub.stance present in the vacuole in the ilissolved or the granular state is not meta- 
chromatin, as Dangeard supposed.— Dangeard has held (hat ihcchondriome of other authors 
is merely a stage in the development of the vacuolar system,— that the vacuoles take their 
origin from minute metachromatin-contaming bodies which swell, pass through stages in- 
terpreted by others as mitochondria developing into plastids, and finally join to form the 
vacuole system. Observations on living and treated cells here reported demonstrate the abso- 
lute independence of chondrioine and vacuole system, and show that Dangeard has confused 
these, The chondriome is as distinct in Saprolegnia as in other organisms, and probably 
has an elaborative role. The author denies the metachromatic nature of the vacuolar sub- 
stance and granulations, but now agrees with Dangeard that such granulations originate in- 
dej^endently in the vacuole, not from mitochondria, as formerly supposed. — L. 11'. Sharp. 

119. Mottifh, David M. On certain plastids, with special reference to the protein 
bodies of Zea, Ricinus, and Conopholis. Ann. Botany 35: 34!KJft4. FI. 15. 1921.— In the 
species studied the protein granules owe their origin to plastids the primordia of which are 
permanent organs of the cell. These primordia are very small, densely staining granules or 
rods generally referred to as mitochondria, chondriosomes, etc. In Zea as ihese bodies elabor- 
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ate proteins they increase in size, but it is uncertain whether 2 or more fuse. In Ricinus 
the primordia aggregate in vacuole-likc cavities and their products unite to form large alcur- 
one grains. There are also present in Ricimm leucoplaatid-like bodies which may be con- 
cerned in oil synthesis. The protein bodies in the parasite Conopholis arise from primordia 
in the same manner as in Zea. — IV. P. Thompson. 

120. Sharp, Lester W. Spermatogenesis in Blasia. Bot. Gaz, 69: 258-268. PL 1920. — 
Centrosomes are present in Blasia at all stages of the mitosis which differentiates the andro- 
cytes, and in the androcytes they persist and function as blepharoplasts. In the transforma- 
tion of the androcyte into the spermatozoid, the blepharoplast fragments repeatedly by 
simple fission, forming a number of distinct granules which coalesce to form a short lumpy 
rod. This rod elongates, becoming a more uniform thread bearing 2 cilia, while the nucleus 
also elongates in intimate union with it to form the body of the spermatozoid. The present 
instance is the 1st in which blepharoplast fragmentation has been reported in a bryophyte. 
Possibly the fission of the Pfosia blepharoplast, and therefore the more complex fragmentation 
of the blepharoplasts of Equisetum, Marsilia, and the cycads, may he homologized with the 
normal division exhibited by ordinary centrosomes. — L. IV. Sharp. 

121. Showalter, a. M. The chromosomes of Conocephalum conicum. Science S3» 
333. 1921 .—Study of the chromosomes of male and female thalli shows no recognizable differ- 
ence bctw'cen the sexes. The chromosome number is 9 instead of 8, as reported by previous 
workers.— A. M. Skowalier. 
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GENERAL, FACTORS, MEASUREMENTS 

122. Buller, a. H. 11. The red squirrel of North America as a mycophagist. Trans. 
British Mycol. Soc, 6: 355-302. 1020. — The red squirrel not only habitually feeds on rnush- 
rooms during the growing season but often collects them in great numbers for its winter food 
supply. These it stores in holes in tree trunks or in other similar places, and sometimes 
separately on the branches of trees. — IV, B. McDvugall. 

123. Bcrku, E., and R, M. Pixx’KNtY. A further report on Montana climate. Montana 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Circ. 87. 15 p. 1919. — In Montana the 1010 growing season was tlie third 
consecutive one with light precipitation, and was not only the driest of the 3, but also the 
hottest and driest of which there is any reconl. The scarcity of moisture has probably never 
been felt more keenly than in this year,* having aflectcd irrigation, city water supplies, and 
especial!}' dry land fanning. The purpose of this circular is to present sufiieieiit data to give 
the public an idea of the amount of precipitation. Stations having fairly complete records, 
and so located as to be representative of the stale as a whole, furnished the data.—//. E. 
Morris. 

124. Foweraker, G. K. Australasian vegetation. [Kcv. of: O) Bktts, M. W, Notes 
on the autecology of certain plants of the peridotite belt, Nelson. Trans. New Zealand Inst. 
50: 230-243. 1917. (2) Cockayne, L. Notes on New Zealand fioristic botany. Trans. 
New Zealand Inst. 49: 50~G5. 1017.] Jour. Ecol. 8: 155-157. 1920. 
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125. Pool, K. J., J. E. Weaver, and F. C. Jeak. Further studies in the ecotone between 
prairie and woodland. Univ. Nebraska Studies 18: 1-47. J7 fig. 191S.— A quantitative 
experimental study was made in eastern Nebraska, stations being selected at Peru on the 
Missouri River, and at Lincoln, GO miles west. In spite of the short distance separating these 
stations, striking contrasts were found, due to both climatic and edaphic factors. The prairies 
and woodlands near Lincoln are much more xerophytic than those near Peru. During the 
summer of 1917 the available soil moisture w'as exhausted on 18 different days on a Lincoln 
prairie and on only 4 different days on a comparable Peru prairie. Many mesophytic wood- 
land species pass out in traversing the area between these 2 localities. The high saturation 
deficit and the low soil moisture content of the prairie sites in eastern Nebraska constitute 
barriers over which forest trees can scarcely pass. The authors feel that herein is the most 
ready explanation for the confinement of Nebraska woodlands to the moist slopes of narrow 
valleys and for the general treelessness of prairies. In the order of increasing mesophytism, 
the forests about Peru arc as follows: Bur oak-yellow oak, black oak-hickory, red oak, linden- 
ironwood, while the common forest type about Lincoln is that of the bur oak-hickory. — H, C. 
Cowles. 

126. Weiss, H. B., and E. West. Fungus insects and their hosts. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash- 
ington [D. C.] 33: 1-20. 1920.— A partial list is given of the various fungus hosts of certain 
insects. The fungi listed belong in the main to the families Polyporaceae and Agaricaceae, 
while the insects mentioned are almost entirely Coleoptcra. — [See also Bot. Absts. 9, entry 
371.]— 7, C. Qibnan, 

127. Whitford, H. N., and R. D. Craig. Forests of British Columbia. Kept. Comm. 
Conserv. Canada Committee on Forests. 409 p., 28 pi., 2i maps. Ottawa, 1918. — Though 
this volume deals mostly with technical material, there is much of ecological interest, especially 
in the chapters on climatic and soil relations (pp. 4S-70) and on forest trees (pp. 187-219). 
There are numerous photographic reproductions of forest types and individual trees, and maps 
showing the distribution of forest types and 9 of the chief component species. [See also Bot. 
Absts. 3, Entry 90S.]— 77. C. CowUs. 

STRUCTURE AND BEHAVIOR 

128. Cannon', Wh A. [Rov. of: Weaver, J. E. The ecological relation of roots. Car- 
negie Inst. Washington Publ. 286. 128 p. 1919 {see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 97).] Science 51: 
393, 1920. 

129. Lowb, H. j. Bees and the scarlet runner bean. Nature 105 : 742. lD20.-~Humble- 
bees are reported as gnawing through the calyx and stamen filaments to reachthenectaries. — 
0. A. Stn'ens. 

130. McMurpht, j., and G. J. Peirce. Drought and the root system of Eucalyptus. 
Science 5!: 119. 1920, — In the fall of 1913 the Eucalyptus in the arboretum of Stanford 
University was evidently dying. As a result of investigation, 2 conclusions were arrived at: 
(1) That the method of keeping down weeds by tillage with deep plowing had broken off large 
superficial roots and had injured others, and that absorption of water from the upper layers 
of the soil had been seriously impaired; (2) that although Eucalyptus is generally considered 
a bad neighbor and that other nearby plants suffer for lack of water, the neighboring ground 
can be utilized by selecting those plants which have a deeper absorbing system than the 
Eucalyptus.— A. H. Chivers. 

131. Stoney, Edith-\. The carryingpower of spores and plant life in deep caves. Nature 
105: 740-741, 1920. — In the Riibeland c.aves in the Harz niountains, ‘'vegetation” was 
observed to be affecte<l much more by electric lights than by oil lamps. Zeleny and MeKehan 
found that while a cloud of minute smooth paraffin spheres or mercury droplets obeved Stoke's 
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law, similar experiments with spores of Lycoperdon, Polytrichum, and Lycopodium gave only 
about I the theoretical terminal velocity. The author considers that this is due to a coating 
of long hairs which greatly resists transportation by air currents. — 0. A. Stevem, 

132. Ta*vsley, a. G. Ecology of roots. (Rev. of: Weaver, J. E, Ecological relations of 
roots. Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ, 286. 1S8 p., S3 pi., S8 fig. 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 8, 
Entry 97).] Jour. Ecol. 8: loO-lSd. 1920. — ^Many of the results are collected and displayed 
in a tabular form facilitating comparisons.— Geo. D. Fuller. 

133. Uphoe, J. C. Tn. Physiological anatomy of lerophytic Selaginellas. New Phytol. 
19 : 101-131. Fig. i~12. 1920. — Six percent of the known species of Selaginella are xerophytic 
and may be divided into 3 groups. “1. Plants with vertical leaves, of the same shape and 
size. The apex of each leaf ends in a long awn containing no chloroplasts. The anatomical 
construction is sclerotic. 2. Plants having slender, wiry, trailing stems, spreading over 
the ground or hanging from rocks and sometimes trees. 3. Plants having a spreading habit, 
stems often forming a flat, dense and close rosette, rolling into a cluster-ball during drought.” 
— The anatomical and ecological relations of the 3 groups are considered; the shape, size, and 
constriction of the leaves; the anatomy of the stems; behavior under natural conditions and 
in the greenhouse; the presence and function of a considerable amount of oil, which replaces 
the starch of the hydrophytic species. — I. F. Leuris. 

134. ZopETTi, Luigi. L'abito fogliare nelle siepe di Ligustro, [The habit of leaf produc- 
tion in a privet hedge (Ligustrum).l Atti H. Aecad. Sci. Torino 55: 131-138. Fig. 1. 1919- 

1920. — All plants of Liguslrum are heterophyllous, not merely those cultivated in hedges. 
The leaves of the hedge are better adapted to winter. Reduction in dimensions of branches 
and leaves of hedge plants may be due either to late development of buds or to the develop- 
ment of adventitious buds. — Harriet ^f. Libby. 

VEGETATION 

135. Bottlen-okr, A. Sur les Primula elatior, acaulis, et officinalis, ft propos de la note 
de M. Ad. Davy de Virville, [Concerning Primula elatior, acaulis, and officinalis in connec- 
tion with the note of Ad, Davy de Virville.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 170: 1297-1300. 
1920. — The 3 species are found growing on different types of soil : P. elatior on very damp soil ; 
P. acaulis on dry soil; and P. ojhcinah.^ on calcareous soil. P. acuubs and P. elatior cross 
readily, P. acaulis and P. ofiicinab'.^ rarely. The paper discusses the possibility of P. elatior 
being a hybrid of the other 2 species.— 0. H. Farr. 

136. Fleischer, M. [Rev. of: Timsi, R. Die Moos besiedelung unsercr Steindeiche. 
[The colonization of our stone-dikes by mosses.) Verhandl. Naturw. Ver. Hamhiirg 111.24:1-36. 
SO fig. 1916.] Hedwigia 60: (Beiblatt) 37-38. 1918. — The reviewer adds Dichodontium pelluci- 
dum to the list of mosses given by the author, and compares the rapid colonization of the 
German stone-dikes by mosses with the rapid appearance of vegetation on the volcanic island 
of Krakatau in the East Indies. — A. IF. Evans. 

137. Fowekaker, C. K, Australasian vegetation. Jour. Ecol. 8; lo.>-ir>G. 1920. — 
This is a review' of several minor papers on the botany of southern .Vustralia. — G. D. Fuller. 

138. Morton, Gertrude P. Shore vegetation of Flathead Lake, Montana. Plant World 
22 : 355-362. Sfg. 1019.— The shore successions at Flathcail Lake are of bot h xerophytic and 
hydrophytic types. Either succession leads to the same climax forest, except w here moisture 
is lacking for climax development; then, prairie replaces forest. The xerophytic successions 
are the rock shore succession and stony beach succession. The hydrophytic successions are 
the swamp meadow and the delta swamp. Lists of plants found in each of those successions 
are given.— CAarks A. Shull. 
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139. Taxsley, a. G. The classification of vegetation and the concept of development. 
Jour. Ecol. 8: 118-149. 1920. — This is a discussion of the classification of vegetation which 
tends to clarify some obscure points. The author insists that it is absolutely necessary to 
fix attention on the units of vegetation as they actually occur in nature and not to attempt to 
classify vegetation either b}' life forms or by habitat. The natural units of vegetation to be 
employed in any system of classification must, in the first instance, be determined empiri- 
cally. These units are essentially topographical ones and they are to be grouped according to 
development. While differing in many’ way’s from true organisms, they may most conveniently 
and most correctly be regarded as quasi-organisms. In this respect the author takes what 
appears to be a stand midway between such extreme views as those of Clements, who regards 
vcgctational units as true organisms, and those of Gleason, who refuses to consider a unit of 
vegetation as an organic entity. The plant ‘‘association" is regarded as the primary and 
fundamental unit of vegetation. In tliis Taiisley is in agreement wdth a majority of ecological 
investigators although he lays great stress upon the limitation of the terms to mature units in 
relatively stable equilibrium with their environment. Transitory plant communities are 
differentiated from fully developed ones and are termed “associes." For parts of associations 
and associes dominated by a single species it is suggested that Clement's usage be followed by 
designating them respectively as “consociations" and “consocies." The continued use of 
“formation" is recommended. The formation must be determined empirically and it con- 
sists of a set of plant communities related developmentally and culminating in 1 or more as- 
sociations. It is regarded as possible to distinguish climatic and physiographic (edaphic) 
formations although not so sharply as has been done by Nichols because of the frequent re- 
placement of climatic by physiographic factors, which is gradual in the transition region be- 
tween 2 climatic regions. It is recommended that plant associations be named by their 
dominant species, and the formations, when possible, from the form of the vegetation. — Geo. 
P. Fuller. 

140. Warmixg, Eug., und P. Gr.\ebner. Eug. Warming’s Lehrbuch der fikologischen 
Pflanzengeographiej dritte umgearbeitete Auflage. [Eug. Warming's textbook of ecological 

plant geography; third revised edition.] 762 j). Gebriider Bomtraeger: Berlin, 1918.— As 
noted in the preface, this edition of Warming’s well-known work follows the general lines of 
the English edition of 1909, and is radically different from the preceding German editions, to 
which the author contributed no new material. This volume is much larger than those that 
have preceded, and the literature is brought to date, so far as possible. The chief new mater- 
ial, as compared with the English edition, is in the chapters on life forms and on symbiosis. 
In the latter chapter is a full discussion of associations and formations, the author following 
the recommendations of the Brussels Congress of 1910.—//. C. Cou/cs. 

FLORISTICS 

141. AxoxYMors. Flora of the Hawaiian Islands. [Rev. of: Campbell, D. H. The 
derivation of the flora of Hawaii. Inland Stanford Junior Eiiiv. Publ, Univ. Ser. 5^ p. 1919 
(see But. Absts. 3, Entry 160S).] Nature 105: 21/. 1920. 

112. BnAusHAW', R. V. Wild flowers of the Oregon coast. Aurer. Bot. 26: S4r'S7. 1920. 

113. Chooat, R., et W. Vischer. La vegetation du Paraguay. VIII. Apocynaceae. 
[The plant life of Paraguay. VIII. Apocynaceae.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Gen(^ve 11: 211-225. 
9 fig. 1919. — The Paraguayan plants of Apocynaceae rarely have the appearance of European 
species of Tinea. Lochu ra ro^ia resembles a Vinca in appearance but is not the most typical 
plant . TliC family is represented by many and various forms, including herbs, lianas, shnibs, 
and trees. A&ptdmpcrnia is fouml isolated or in groups in the xcrophytic forests of nortli and 
central Paraguay. Tlie common white Quebrac-ho with Its spine-like loaves lias the habit of a 
Ginkgo. 7 cihcTfiocmoiiinna and ForRicromo. with a bushy or subarboresceut development are 
the 2 most abiindaut, and the ]>rincipal, typos represented, A description of Macro^iphonia 
virrscens hliili. argov. var. Misdoraitn Choi!., n. var., is included in this section.— IT. U. 
Kniig. 
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144. Chodat, R., ct- W. ViscHER. La vegetation du Paraguay. IX. Urticaceae. [The 
plant life of Paraguay. IX. Urticaceae.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 11: 226-258, IGfig. 1919. 
— I Tticn vren^, Bochmcrin mmijlora, and B. cylindrica arc so widely distributed that they 
indiieiice the eharaeteristie appearance of Paraguayan vegetation. In or near the forests 
Varioinrin debiUs is associated with Elephnntojmft Rcaber. In certain places the plants of 
Parietaria arc surrounded by the short tufts of the grass Oplismeiius sclanvs, while in oilier 
parts Pili'a hynlitia is especially common. In the more central forests are species of Vrtica 
growing 2-4 ni. high supported by lianas or tree trunks. C'rera caracasana can be easily 
differentiated from T. haccifera, which has glabrous leaves, hooked spines, and is almost 
equally common. A form of I'rera harcifera, growing in partial forest shade, with enormous 
cordate loaves and br.anche.s 40 cm. in length might better be called U. grandijlora Parodi. It 
is difficult to explain the presence of the xerophytic structures of Soracea sylvicola which 
occur in the shaded areas of the forests. S. sylvicola is the most characteristic plant of the 
underbrush and oftentimes the only abundant plant. Its membranous leaves are sometimes 
rich in epiphytes, — lichens of the genus Singula, fungi of the genus Asterina, and certain 
hepatics. In the humid forests interesting observations were made on the first stages in the 
germination of saprophytic Eicus plants; the mycelium of a mycorhizal fungus accompanies 
the delicate roots. The plants described in this section include: Ficus {Vrostigma) guarani- 
ticaChod., F.horqHcte7isisChod.,SoroceasylvicolaC\\od.,S.sylvicolavaT.coaguczuensis Chod., 
and Dorstenia brasiliensis Lam. var. guaranitica Chod. — W, H. Emig. 

145. Chodat, H., ct W. ViscHER. La vegetation du Paraguay. X. Aroideae. [Theplant 
life of Paraguay. X. Aroideae.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 11: 259-299. 27 fig. 1919. — 
Species of Philodendron and some of the most beautiful plants of the neighboring forests are 
cultivated in the vill.ages. Throe new species of Philodendron, similar to P. undidaium but 
very distinct in habit ami morphology, were observed: P. duhium Chod. & Vischer, occur- 
ring on sandy riverbanks or bogs of lagoons; P. pciracum C. k V., comprising a series of forms 
more or less xcrophyfic and inhabiting cliffs of central Paraguay, with 3 described varieties,— 
P. petraeum C. k V. vur. tohniicnse C. k V., iriangnlarc C. k V,, and valcjizuelac C. k. V.; 
P. pygmacum C. k \'., appearing like a small pl.ant of P. undulatum growing on humus. P. 
undidatim is typical of Paraguay and occurs in the shallow water of the lower levels in the 
ancient forests. No plants of the last mentioned species were observed growing as epiphytes. 
P. Sclloum C. Koch is terrestrial and arborescent ; in the borders of humid forests it appears 
in all stages of tree-like growth and in all degrees of cpifdiytism. The most remarkable aroid 
of Paraguay is Taccarum Hassle.rianum Chod.. in which the connectives of the synandri\im 
are surmounted by a globular cushion. This is the only aroid that occurs on the sandy lands 
of the Paraguayan eainpos. — If’. //. Emig. 

146. Clute, Willaro N. Notes on the Navajo region. Amcr. Bot. 26: 29-47. 19:0.— 
Ade.scription of the country is given with notes on the water au()ply and prevailing vegetation, 

~S. P. Nichols. 

liT. CoDrn.v, Lorisn H. Marsilea quadrifolia in Maine. Rhodora 22: 1.50. 1020. — 
The occurrence of a colony of thi.s species on the surface of the pond in the pul)lie ]):uk in 
Rkowhegan, Maine is noted. According to M. L. Eernakl this is the 2nd record of the gvuns in 
Maine. — James P. Pooh;. 


148. Beam, Ciias. C. Plants new to Indiana. VIII. Proc. Indiana Acad. ?ci. 1918: 
144-150. 1020. — The article consists of a list of 43 species <li.strilmted ainong 34 genera, with 
habitat, locality, date, an»l licrbarium riuml)cr. — F. C. Anderson. 

149. Fleischer, M, [Rev. of: Gtorffy, J. Beitrage zur Moosflora des Balaton- (Flat- 
ten-) Sees und seiner Umgebung. I. '(Contributions to the moss flora of Balaton Lake and 
vicinity.) Magyar Bot. Lapok 15: 235->42. i pL 1910.] Uedwigia 60: (Beiblalt) 34. BUS. 
— The reviewer calls attention to the interesting features of the Balaton Luke region of llun- 
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gary from a geological standpoint and shows that the geographical distribution of Fondnalif 
kypnoides, one of the species discussed, is far more extensive than the author indicates. — A . 
W. Evans. 

150. Gibbs, L. S. Notes on the phytogeography and flora of the mountain summit plateaux 
of Tasmania. Jour. Ecol. 8: 1-17, 89-117. 1920. — ^The report begins with a sketch of the 
portion of the geological history of the island that most directly concerns its present vege- 
tation. The present area of 27,000 square miles seem to have been much reduced during the 
latest glacial period subsequent to its separation from Australia, now 1S4 miles distant. 
Its vegetation during that period consisted probably of mosses and low shrubs only. As its 
present configuration comes from the dissection of one huge plateau there are within the 
island no important barriers to migration and the elevations do not exceed 5,000 feet. The 
annual rainfall varies from 112 to 165 inches while high winds are incessant upon the more 
elevated portions. The Eucalyptus forests of the lowlands, the mixed forest of the west 
coast, and the vegetation of the tablelands and mountains constitute the 3 main plant forma- 
tions of the island. These formations with their main subdivisions are briefly characterized 
bub only the higher elevations are considered in detail. Their vegetation is regarded as 
austral-montane rather than alpine. The higher plateaus range from 3,500 to 4,000 feet 
in altitude, with a few rock masses higher. There are no glaciers or permanent snow fields 
although during the wunter months the mountains are often snow covered and this, together 
with heavy rains during the rest of the year and persistently high wunds, constitutes a fairly 
rigorous climate which results in a vegetation that is shrubby and spreading in habit with 
small coriaceous leaves and almost wholly without herbaceous forms except on the highest 
peaks where the snow remains late in the season. There a mosaic of low moss-like plants is 
developed, the individuals often taking the form of cushions. Shrub associations dominate 
the more exposed plateau summits. Here the vegetation reaches a height of l-U m. and is 
decidedly xerophytic in aspect, showing rigid branching, small evergreen leaves, and often 
terminal flower clusters. These shrub associations vary from a very scattered display upon 
broken rock to dense masse.s with a well developed undergrowth where soil conditions are 
more favorable. Usually there is no massing of a single species, .several mingling freely. In 
one situation the endemic Aficrocachrys formed a dense green carpet for yards around well 
isolated groups of various shrubs. At somewhat lower altitudes the shrubs pass into the 
dwarf montane forest, one type of which consisted of trees like Phyllocladus aspIenifoHus, 
Artkroiaxis selaginoides, A . lazifolia, and Atherosperma crow'ded together with various shrubs 
that are about 2 m. in height. The conditions of low temperature, intense illumination ^Yith 
high winds and heavy rainfall, here limited to high altitudes, in the Antarctic regions are found 
at sea-lcvel and result in similar vegetation; hence it is not inappropriate to apply the term 
‘^‘aritarctic” to this montane flora. The practical absence of annual leaf-fall and the entire 
absence of leguminous plants which act as nitrifying agents are regarded as responsible for 
the lack of progressive improvement of soil conditions and the persistance of xerophytes. 
The same factors account for the relative absence of herbaceous plants. In seeking for the 
origin of this fiora after an examination of the available evidence. Miss Gibbs concludes that 
'“the laouutaiiis of New Guinea may be considered as the focus of development and distri- 
bution of the so-called ‘antarctic’ plants, justifying the term Papuan austral-montane for 
tliis group, of which, even on the limited basis of our present knowledge, nearly one-half of 
its most characteristic genera arc now known from New Guinea.” She also contends that the 
northwe.sterly poleward wind which sweeps persistently over the mountains of New Guinea 
.above tree level, in a constant direction and at a constant altitude, decreasing in height in 
its progress southward, is the agency by which this fiora has been transported. Once estab- 
lished the elements remain within the radius of the lower but equally constant circumpolar 
wind. Collections from these montane associations show 108 s]>ecic 3 of vascular plants, of 
which 67 are endemic, the most remarkable family being the Coniferae with 7 genera and 
fi species, 3 genera and S species being endemic. Other largo families are the Proteaceae with 
8 species, all endemic, the Myrtaceae with 5 species, 3 being cmlemic, the Lpacridaeeac witli 
20 species, of whicii iO are endemic, and the Compositae with 19 species, 12 being endemic. 
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Among families well represented in boreal montane regions but much less conspicuous in 
Tasmania arc the Cyperaceae, Ranunculaceae, Cruciferae, Rosaceae, and Ericaceae, each 
possessing but a single species. — Geo. D. Fuller. 

151. Harper, Roland M. A week in eastern Texas. Bull. Torrey Bot, Club 47: 289-317. 
Fig. 1-5. 1920. — A week’s travel in eastern Texas served to show contrasts between different 
portions of the state and between Texas and states to tlic cast which have much the same 
temperature and rainfall. Eastern Texas seems to be poorly provided with shade-loving 
spring flowers, Sphagnum, ferns, and many other plants named in the article. — P. A. Munz. 

152. Hatek, A. voN\ Zur Kenntnis der Flora des Berges Zlep bei Ipek. [Toward a 
knowledge of the flora of the mountain Zlep near Ipek.) Ann. Naturhist. Hofmus. Wien 31: 
05-76. PI. 1. 1917. — This is a sparsely annotated list of plants collected by A. Penther in 
northern Albania. One species, Aconiium Penlheri, is described as new. — A. S. Hitchcock. 

153. Hurst, Cecil P. East Wiltshire bryophytes. Jour. Botany 58: 141-147. 1920.— 
list is given with notes on distribution of 60 species and 14 varieties of mosses, and 24 species 

and 1 variety of hepatics. Twenty-nine mosses are listed as found in fruit though ordinarily 
producing fruit but rarely. The bryophytes studied were found growing around Great 
Bedwyn near Marlborough, East Wiltshire, in 191S and 1919. The locality is one noted for 
its rare and interesting plants, a fact for which the diversity of the soils is probably respon- 
sible. The sandy-clay strata of the Reading Sands furnish a particularly large number of 
interesting plants. Several especially interesting mosses are discussed — K. M. Wiegand. 

154. Merrill, Dudley. Lichens of the Mt. Monadnock region, N. H.— No. 12. Bryolo- 
gist 23: 7S. 1920.— Ten species are listed without data.— B. Cha^nberlain. 

155. Nelso.n, Ave\. Flora of the Navajo Reservation. Amer. l^ot. 26: 4S-56, 87-89. 
1920. — A classified list is given of plants collected by W. N. Clute in 1019. — S. P. Nickoh. 

156. Nelso.v, Jaml.s Carlton. Plants of Boone County, Kentucky. Proc. Indiana .Acad. 
Sci. 1918: 125-143. |l920. — The author made the collectiou during the years 1SS1-1S93. No 
attempt was made to detcmiine ferns, grasses, and sedges; however, 4 pteridophytes are listed 
in addition to 1 juniper and 514 species of aagiospcrins, which are distributed among 316 
genera and 90 families. An additional list of 37 species collected near Hanover, Indiana, but 
not found in Boone County, Kentucky, is given. — F. C. Anderson. 

157. P.\LMER, Ernest J. The ligneous flora of the Staked Plains of Texas. Jour. Arnold 
Arboretum. 2: 90-105. 1020.— The geology and physiography of the Staked Plains are 
discussed. The region is described as a high mesa-like tableland nearly destitute of running 
streams, with sparse rainfall and exposed to dry winds of high velocity during the greater 
part of the year. The flora is essentially grassy, and ligneous plants are almost entirely 
absent. The woody plants are restricted to the deep canyons cut into the plateau chiefly 
near its southern rim. The flora of these canyons is of comparatively recent origin and its 
composition is very heterogeneous showing that it is derived from many sources; wind and 
migratory birds are probably the princip.al agents in introducing plants into the canyons, a 
process which apparently is still going on. An annotated list is given of the woody plants 
collected in the Palocuro Canyon, the largest of these canyons . — Alfred Rekder. 

158. Koig, J. F., M. Cremata, and S. C. Bruner. Exploracion botanica en la Cienaga de 
Zapata. [Botanical exploration of the Zapata marsh.] Rev. .Vgric. (iom. y Trub. [C'uba] 3: 
213-221. 1 map. 1920. — A month was spent exploring this marsh and the peninsula of the 
same name. The article includes separate reports by each of the above authors. Ccncral 
accounts of trip, descriptions of the country and names of some of the plants recognized, 
and a considerable nuLiber of common names used locally are reported. Considerable col- 
lections of plants, woods, and fungi were made to ho determined later.—/'’. M . BlodgcU. 
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159. Rydbkho, P. a. Phytogeographical notes on the Rocky Mountain region— IX. 
Wooded formations of the montane zone of the Southern Rockies. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 47 : 
441-454. 1920.— In central Colorado this zone is defined as extending from about 2500 to 
3000 m, altitude. The following wooded formations can be distinguished: Pine forest, spruce 
forest, aspen groves, poplar groves, alder-willow swamps, copses, and sage-brush. Lists 
of plants characterizing each are given. — P. A. Munz. 

160. Small, J. K. The land of ferns. Jour. Elisha Mitchell Set, Soc. 35: 92-104. 
PL 24~28. 1020.— An account is given of the ferns of Florida. Over one hundred species of 
ferns and their allies are <lescrih€d as growing wild in the state, only 3 of which are naturalized 
exotics. There arc? endemic species, 59 tropical, and 32 essentially extra-tropical. Regional 
distribution is taken up and each ecological area analyzed. — IF. C. Coker. 

161. Willis, J. C. Plant invasions of New Zealand with reference to Lord Howe, Norfolk, 
and the Kermadec Islands. Ann. Botany 34: 471-492. 1920. — The age-and-arca hypothesis 
is applied to the flora of islands lying to the north and northwest of New Zealand. Evidence 
is first presented to show that the flora of New Zealand has probably been derived from 4 in- 
vasions, — southern, western, northern, and by way of the Kermadec Islands. The islands 
studied lie in the paths of the 3 last named invasions. A list is then given of the New Zealand 
genera showing the invasion by which each reached New Zealand, as deduced from their local 
distribution in New Zealand. Other lists give the genera of the outlying islands which reach 
New Zealand and also the endemics of the outlying islands. Twenty-three predictions based 
on the age-and-area hypothesis are then made concerning the floras of these islands, their 
relationship to each other and to that of New Zealand. All the predictions are verified by 
the actual facts. It is also concluded that the flora of New Zealand must have reached that 
country from Indo-Malaya by land (not by casual transport acros.s the ocean) and that the 
islands considered formed part of, or lay near to, that land. — W. P. Tkom-pson. 

APPLIED ECOLOGY 

102. Schwarz, E. II, L. The Kalahari and Ovamboland. Nature 105: 297-299. 3 fg. 
1920.— In this flat sandy area of 350,000 square miles west of Victoria Falls (South .Vfrica), 
the dry condition has been brought about in quite recent times by changes in the river chan- 
nels; restoring these would make the region again productive. Ovamboland is not suited to 
Tvhite settlement but Kalahari is, and with water grows cotton, maize, and wheat.— 0. A, 
Stevens. 


163. Tan'sley, A. G. Plant succession. (Rev. of: Sampson*, X. W. Plant succession 
in relation to range management. U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull, 701. 7Gp.,26fig. 1919 (see Bot. 
Absts. 4, Entry 3S0).] Jour, Ecol. 8: 154-155. 1920. 

164. Tansley, a. G. Climatic regions and crop distribution in the United States. [Rev. 
of: Waller. A. E. Crop centers of the United States. Jour. .Anier. .'^oc. Agron. 10: 49-S3. 
13 fig. 1918 (see Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 2). 1 Jour. Ecol. 8: 157-loS. 1920. 

FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 
J. S. Illick, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 25, 88, 98, 100, 443, 444, 604, 615, 631) 

165. Avoxy.mous. Forestry in Pennsylvania. Aiuer. Forest. 27: 459-400. 1 map . 
1921.— Papers given at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association at Pittsburg, 
June 16, 17, 1921, are noted. — Chas. H. Otis. 

1G6. AN’oxTMors. Forests and streamfiow. Amer, Forest. 27: 341. 1921.— Editorial.— 
Chas. H. Oils. 
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1G“. AxoNYMors. Two forestry bills. Araer. Forest. 27: 403-404, 413. 1921, — Texts of 
the Snell-McConnick and Capper bills presented to Congress for a national forest policy are 
given. — Chas. H. Otis. 

IBS. Anonymous. Indian silviculture. (Rev. of: Troup, R. S. The silviculture of 
Indian trees, Vol. 1. Dilleniaceae to Leguminosae (Papilionaceae). Iviii S36 Hi p.; 
Vol. II. Leguminosae (Caesalpineae) to Verbenaceae. xi + S37-78S + iv p.; Vol. III. Laur- 
aceae to Coniferae. xH + 785-1193 p. The Clarendon Press: 0.\ford, 1921.] Nature 108: 
3—4. 1921. — This is an historical sketch of publications on the trees of India. The illustra- 
tions of the present work are especially commended. — 0. A. Stevens. 

169. .Vndeiison, Malcom P. A winter journey in northern China. Nat. Hist. 20: 516-531. 
PI. 14 . 1920. — The interest of the botanist centers around photographs which tell the story 
of the ruin of the soil by centuries of erosion unimpeded by the forests that once covered the 
mountains. — Albert R. Sxvcetser. 

170. .VuBERT, C.-G. Visites de forestiers anglais dans les forets d’Ecouves et des 
Andaines. [Visits of English foresters to the forests of Ecouves and Andaines.] Rev. Eaux 
et Forets 59: 143-143. 1921.— Since 1919 4 parties of English forest students have visited the 
forests of Ecouves and Andaines, where the climate is particularly favorable for oak and beech; 
but the stands, as a result of former heavy cutting.?, fires, and other abuses, are broken up 
and widely varied and in some places Scotch pine, silver fir, and Norway spruce have been 
planted. Despite the apparent complexity 2 simple systems are used; Coppice and broad- 
leaf high forest, and occasionally conversion into high forest. Forest conditions and manage- 
ment arc explained to the students, who are shown the various treatments and participate 
in whatever operations arc under way at the time. The necessity of adapting treatment to 
climatic conditions and to the particular stand under consideration is emphasized. Thus, 
in cloudy Normandy clear cutting is successful in securing reproduction of oak since the seed- 
lings (according to lloulleau) maintain themselves in the soil and grow only on the admission 
of sufficient light. Damages due to the war, i.c., ovcrcutting, failure to secure satisfactory 
reproduction, and the impossibility of making needed thinnings and other improvements 
because of lack of funds and labor, are emphasized. — S, T. Dana. 

171. Bili-et. La protection des forets particulieres en Belgique. [The protection of 

private forests in Belgium.] Rev. I'.aux ot Forets 59: 197-205. 1021. — Of tire 520,070 hectares 
of forest land in Belgium the slate owns 7 i)er cent; cominiinoa 32 per cent; public cstablish- 
mer:ts, 2 per cent; and private owners, 59 per cent. The Belgian forest code of IS. >4, unlike the 
French, imposes no restrictions on private owners, and this frecdoju has recently led to such 
d‘isasfrous exploitations as to jeopardize seriously the public intere.sts. By a proposed law 
the Icing, on recommendation of a committee of 7 appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, 
may set aside as ‘‘protected forests” privately owned tracts of special public interest because 
of esthetic, hygienic or hydrologic value. In those protected forests no clearing, clear cutting, 
or other extraordinary cutting not covered by the working plan or by the usual practice of the 
owner would be allowed without consent of the Minister of Agriculture except in the case of 
windfalls .and (iea<l trees. AVhere no working plan exists, llie cuiting of more tlian ] of the 
total volume in broadleaf or coniferous high forest.s, or of more than t tlic volume in eo]>pi(H; 
under standards, would be i)roliibitcd without similar authorization. As a cunpx'nsation the 
state would protect the forests from trespass and at tlie <nviier‘s rinpiest supervise Ids in:innge- 
mont without charge. Pending enactment, a provisional law wa.s pas.s(Ml, otTective Jaii. 2S- 
Nt)v. T 1921, authorizing the Minister of Agriculture to prohibit clear cutting f)f forests of 
.cpccial piibiic interest except in coniferous st.ands, wlicre the cut-«»ver area belonging to a 
single owner must not c.xceed2.5 licclarc.s, and in coppice iimler standards where t lie volume of 
the latter docs not cxcee\l 25 cubic ni. j)er liectare. The application »)f similar jirovisions in 
France, where the pre.sent fore.st code does not prohibit clear cutting but only complete 
clearing, would prevent tlic present frequent abusive exploitations. --N. T. Dana. 
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172. Boden. Aus dem Jahresbericht der Forstakademie Eberswalde fiir die Jabre 1915- 
1918. [From tbe annual report of tbe forest academy of Eberswald for tbe years 1915-1918.] 
Zeitschr. For-st- u. Jagdw. 51; 516-549. 1919. — This is a brief summary ol the re-sults of the 
work of securing raw products from tbe Herman woods during the war in the academic in.struc- 
tion district of the forest district Freienwald. Tbe subjects considered are fodder-wood and 
leaf fodder, turpentine and resin, insect damage, and pannage. Tbe individual felling system 
(Helbsthieb), which proved satisfactory for thinning, is described. — J. Roeser. 

173. Brown-, N. C. The ancient forest of Camaldoli in Italy. Amer. Forest. 27 : 624-628. 
9 fig. 1921. 

174. Bury, Henry. The generation of heath fires. Nature 108: 83. 1921. — The author 
suggests that the fires seen by Martin (see Bot. Absts. 10, lOntry 2000) may have spread for 
some distance beneath the surface. Cutting away the heather is the surest way to prevent 
fires. — 0. A. Stevens. 

175. Cardot, E. [Rev. of; Guyot, Cii. Manual de droit forestier. (Manual of forest 
law.) S.',0 p. Berger-Levrault: Nancy, Paris, and Str.as.sburg, 1921.] Rev. Eaux et Forets 
59: 177-1 SI. 1921. 

170. Dengler. Forstliches und jagdliches aus Rumanien. [Facts from the forests 
and the chase in Roumania.j Zeitschr. Porst- u. Jagdw. 51: .5S4-.598. 1919.— The author 
discusses the forests, forest management and economics, and wild life in 2 Roumanian forest 
districts between the Carpathians and the Danube. There are 3 forest zones: oak, beech, 
and spruce. The forms of forest ownership are state, community, corporation, and private; 
no efforts have been made to consolidate groups of holdings. .A form of the selection cutting 
system is used, all desirable timber being removed and the scrub and undesirable left. Felling 
methods are extremely crude and destructive; breast high .stumps are not uncommon. Hand 
logging and transportation by chutes and by floating in streams are practiced. The problems 
facing the Roumanian forest m.snager are numerous: Separating forest and meadow; assem- 
bling, consolid.ating, and straightening the boundaries of forest holdings; surveying and divid- 
ing forests; building roads and trails; developing the cutting system under .state management; 
educating woodsmen in logging technique; and securing a systematic regeneratiou of forest 
lands while converting the virgin and selection forest into an even-aged high forest.—/. 
Roeser, 

177. Dunlap, Frederick. Growth of oak in the Ozarks. Missouri Agric. Exp. Sta. Res. 
Bull. 41. 2S p. 1021.— Various measurements of IIS post oaks {Qiierciis minor [Marsh.] 
Sargent), 114 black oaks (Q. veliiitna Lam.), 54 black jack oaks {Q. niarylandicn, Miienchh.}, 
and white oaks (Q. alba L.), at Mideo in the Ozark section of Missouri, are reported. Black 
oak grew more rapidly than %vhite oak during the 1st century, and both grew much more rapidly 
than post oak or black jack oak. Tables and graphs showing the rate of growth and the rela- 
tion of age, height, and volume to diameter for each species are included. The accuracy of 
the iii-tiicd used in computing the volumes ivas checked by- comparing the cordage computed 
from measurements with the yield actually obtained on 4 l-acre plots. The average error 
was about 3 per cent. — L. J. Stadler. 

178. Franz, Kontrollbuch, Hanptmerkbuch II, Betriebsplan und das damit Zusammen- 
hangende hei der preussischen Staatsforstverwaltung. [Control hook, chief memorandum 
book II, scheme of management and related subjects in the Prussian state forest adminis- 
tration.] Zeiischr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 572-583. 1919.— The factors which make the new 
control book system too theoretical are: Methods of regulating the cut and the dilTereiitation 
between principal and intermediate yield, etc. It ignores the periodic fluctuation in the 
yield from any district; and the work entailed is too complicated for practical use. The 
author outlines a simplified loose-leaf system tillustrated) which strives to systomatile and 
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secure uniformity of labor as far as possible, clarify the work of development and mode of 
treatment of each stand, abolish unessentials, and create a simple but comprehensive super- 
vision of the management by reducing all book-work to a minimum. — J. Roeser. 

179. Frombling. Wie die Liineburger Heide ward und schwindet. [How the Liine- 
burger heath originated and is disappearing.] Zeitschr, Forst- u. Jagdw. 51 : 675-683. 1919. — 
The Liineburger heath region was a magnificent forest of beech and oak. The soil was sandy, 
and poor in minerals but rich in humus, furnishing ideal conditions for beech and ash repro- 
duction. The forest was not superseded by culture, the present steppe being the result of 
mismanagement and abuse. The agricultural land was gradually replaced by heather, with 
resultant soil deterioration. Pine came in on the “new soil” and the present forest is almost 
pure pine. Small areas of broadieaf forest were spared, no large openings in the crown-cover 
being made and the humus and soil moisture thus conserved. Whether the hardwood forest 
can be restored is difficult to foretell. The present soil dryness and the presence of hardpan 
would seem to preclude the possibilitj'. — J . Roeser. 

180. Frothin'gham, K. H. Forest experiment station for the South. Amer. Forest. 27: 
598-599. 1921. [Road before the Southern Forestry Congress at Atlanta, July 22, 1921.] 

181. Graves, II. S. A new menace to forestry. Amcr. Forest. 27: 645-647. 1921.— This 
is an article on the proposed reorganization of the United States Forest Service. — Chas. 
U, Otis, 

182. Guie, H. D. Washington’s forest catastrophe. Amer. Forest. 27: 379-382. 
0 jig, 1921, — The author recounts the felling of 8 billion feet of virgin timber by a tornado 
which swept the OljTnpic Peninsula Jan. 29, 1020. The path of the storm, which devastated 
2,200 square miles of territory in western Clallam and Jefferson Counties, was over 70 miles 
long and 30 miles wide,— C/ios. H. OtU. 

183. H.wes, W. E. Reforestation in the middle states. Amer, Forest. 27: 376-378. 
0 jig. 1921. — This article is concerned with the outlook in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. — 

Chas, II. Otis. 

184. Hickel, R. {Rev. of: U.nwix, A. Harold. West African forests and forestry. 
527 p., pi. T. Fisher Unwin; London, 1920.] Rev. Eaux et Forets 59: 149-151. 1921. 

ISo. Hoffman, M. Sozialisierung und Forstwirtschaft. ISocialization and forest 
management.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51: 513-523. 1919. — A comparison of the forest 
industry with any other shows that the work of wood cutters and laborers is a very minor 
factor in the net yields of forestry. The relation of the value of labor to the total revenue 
from the cutting and manufacture of wood is so fundamentally different from that existing 
between production costs and selling price in industrially manufactured products that the 
business of forestry can not be compared with other industries. The question whether it is 
advisable to convert largo private forests into state holdings may be answered to the extent 
that the idea of common OAvnership is not strengthened thereby, and the present state super- 
vision guarantees practically all that socialiaation strives to produce. .\t present, too, the 
states cun not buy forests. To increase production, on fwivate holdings the forming of forest 
associations is suggested, with a regular management plan carried out under the supervision 
of technical officers. — J . Roeser, 

ISG. Huffel, G. Le mouvement forestier k F etranger. [Forestry abroad.] [Rev. of: 
fl) FAXKHArsETt, F. Guide practique de sylviculture. (Practical guide to silviculture.) 
Translated l>y M. Petitmerlei. S-^S p., 121 fig. Payot: Oenev.a, ^Switzerland, (2) 

PosKiv. Sylviculture et agriculture. (Silviculture and agriculture.) Ann. Gemhloux 
Feb., 10_T.] Rev. Fauy et J'orots 59: 174-170. 1021, — This, the 3rd French edition of 
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Fankliaiiser’a guide, first published in German in ISfiO, is a well illustrated, elementary, en- 
cyclopedic summary of information needed by forest officers. It covers the importance and 
general usefulness of forests, silviculture proper, forest technology, forest protection, and 
forest engineering. — S. T. Dana. 

187. Hutchinso.v, W. Pony blimps for fighting forest fires. Amer. Forest. 27: 618-619. 
3 fig. 1921. 

188. Illick, J. S. The hard pines of the Northeast. Amer. Forest. 27: 487-496. 
IS f.g. 1921. — The author describes the range, characteristics, and habits of Finns divaricata, 
P. resinosa, P. rigida, P. virginiana, and P. jtungens. — Chas. 11. Otis. 

189. Illick, J. S. The pines of the South. Amer. Forest. 27: 552-o59, .574. 13 fig. 
1921. — The author discusses the occurrence, characteristics, silvics, and wood of Finns palus- 
iris, P. echinata, P. laeda, P. heteropliylla, /'. serolina, P. glabra, and P. clausa. — Chas. H. Otis. 

190. Illick, J. S. The white pine. [Pinus Strobus]. Amer. Forest. 27 : 422-426. 
10 fig. 1921. 

191. Marc, P. Un cantonnement partiel des droits d’usage dans la foret domamide de 
Dabo. [A partial nullification of the rights of user in the State forest of Dabo.j Rev. Kaux 
Forets 59: 206-212. 1021. — ^Thc Stale forest of Dabo wa.s for centuries heavily burdened by 
rights of user, but in 1864 the rights enjoyed by the residents of .Abrechwiller and Voyer were 
abrogated. In the case of the former, 2,450 hectares of state forest, estimated annual value 
2.8,720 francs, were freed of all rights of user, .51.5.4 hectares being set aside as communal 
forest. This forest has enabled the town to gRe every inhabitant annually 5-7 cubic m, 
(stacked) of firewood, and in addition yielded on the basis of pre-war prices an annual cash 
revenue of 30,000-40,000 francs.— 5. T. Dana. 

192. M.ixwkll, Hu. The uses of wood. Wood in games and sports. .Amer. Forest 27: 
431-438,444, 20 Jig. 1921, 

19.3. Ml'ller. [Rev. of; Kitrei.ka, Acgcst. Moderne Forstwirtschaft. (Modem 
forest management.) 190 p. F. Deuticke; Wien and Leipzig, 1918.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. 
Jagdw. 51: 503-506. 1919.— Kubelka states that the extensive clear-cutting system, with 
subsequent planting of spruce is unsuccessful and can not be reconciled with'the highest 
qualitative and quantitative yield. He advocates the strip selection sy.stem (Femelstrcifcn- 
betriebes). Stands selected for regeneration arc to be made receptive for reproduction by a 
preparation felling extending over the entire area. The areas are then logged in definitely 
marked strips 30-,50 m, wide. Reproduction is secured by cutting openings not exceeding in 
diameter the average height of the stand and distributed in about every 4th strip. Moller 
docs not agree a.5 to the practicability of this method, and in conclusion states that this work 
ad.is .nothing to Chr, Y agner's Gnmdl.agen dcr Riiumlicbcn Ordnung im Walde (1918), the 
tlieones of which he urges all foresters to put into early practice, since they are considered 
the most practical yet proposed to supersede the present order. — J. liocscr. 

194. Moller. [Fev. of; Yeber, Heixrtch. Grundlinien emerneuenForstwirtschafts- 
philosophie. (The fundamentals of a new philosophy of forest management.) 116 p. II. 
Laiipp: Tubingen, 1919.] Zeitschr. Forst- u, Jagdw, 51: 017-621. 1919. 

195, Muller. Forstliche Mitteilungen aus dem preussischen Soiling. [Forest informa- 
tion from Prussian Soiling.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51; 534-515. 1919.— A di.scussiou of 
the artificial regeneration of beech and the introduction of other species in mixture in natural 
beech reproduction in the Prussian Soiling. The planting of niirserv-gronii beech 3-1 m 
in height (Buchenheister) is no longer justified because of cost. For tlie present, pl.aiiting 
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transplants or small trees to supplement natural regeneration is necessary in many places to 
insure continued production of valuable hardwood timber. Trees 3-G years old under shelter- 
wood are recommended. On very favorable sites, expensive methods to secure new stands 
of beech are justified. Other species which make desirable mixtures, including several North 
American, are described at length. The chief drawback to the mixture of Norway spruce 
and beech, generally used in the Banter sand-stone region, has been and is the wide variance 
in the rotation ages of the 2 species. Single spruce trees in dense beech reproduction make 
a desirable mixture. Following the beech reproduction cutting, 400 trees arc planted per 
hectare to insure 100 mature trees. — J. Roeser. 

196. Muller. Forstliche Mitteilungen aus dem preussischen Soiling. [Forest informa- 
tion from Prussian Soiling. 1 Zeitschr. Forst-ii. Jagdw. 51: 60-1^613. 1919. — As a rule, good 
oak reproduction, though more easily secured than beech, is to be expected only from good 
seed years, which occur only occasionally and at elevations below 400 m.; above this elevation 
early frosts usually hinder ripening of seed. All results on bunter-sandstone soils favor ex- 
tensive ‘'wide-seed cuttings” (Breitsamenscldage) for securing and fostering reproduction. 
In this method preparation fellings must be made at the right time preceding a good seed 
year; at the same time a heavy stand of weeds is secured which protects the seedlings from 
frost and from destruction by game. Oak seedlings survive even under severe suppression 
by weeds. Final cuttings arc not to be made until the reproduction is 2 years old and has a 
density of 2 plants per cubic m. The stand is thinned by cleanings before crown develop- 
ment is seriously impaired and trunk sprouting initiated. Since most thinning must now be 
done by day labor, the stuff is removed by pollarding, i.c., the trees are cut off at approxi- 
mately 6 feet from the ground. The stubs oiler protection in dense stands against browsing 
by deer, and upon sprouting furnish side shade which keeps down trunk sprouts on trees 
left in the stand. — J. Roeser. 

197. Mui.lkr, H. Littauische Kiefern-Fichten-Mischbestanden. [The mixed pine- 
Norway spruce forests of Lithuania.] Zoit.'ichr. Forsl- u. Jagdw, 51: 470-4b0. 1919. — The 
author believes that the vertical arrangement (Gliederung) or composition of the soil is more 
important than its elevation, the latter considered by Schwappach the chief factor deter- 
mining the representation and rel.itions of these stands in mixture. The relation of vjirious 
classes of soils to composition and mixture is discussed, as is also the effect of various forms 
of spruce-pine mixtures on the conditions of management. — J. Roeser. 

lOS. P.\CK, A. X. Philanthropy or efficiency. Amer. Forest. 27: (142-043, ( 100 . 1 fig., 
1 diagram. 1921. — This article is concerned mainly with the oi>eration and management of 
pulp and p.a])er companies. — Ckas. If. Otis. 

199. Pack, A. N. Reforestation that will pay dividends. Amer. Forest. 27: 427-430, 

6 fig. 1921. 

200. P.^rd£, L. Les principales essences exotiques dans I’arboretum national des 
Banes de 1900 i 1920. [The principal species of exotics in the national arboretum at Barres 
from 1900 to 1520,] Bev. luaux et Forets 59: 134-13S, lGb-173. 1921. — Since 1900 accurate 
records have been kept on a considerable number of exotic tree species, largely American, 
planted at Barres. The results with the more important of these, including 31 hardwoods 
and 41 conifer.?, presented here show that, while certain foreign species on which exaggerated 
hopes had been built are absolutely without a future in France (at least under the conditions 
existing at Barresj, others because of their beauty and remarkably rapid growth arc of very 
great interest. Prominent among the latter are incense cedar, bigtrec, redwood, Calabrian 
pine, Corsican pine, .\tlas cedar, Nordmann fir, and especially Douglas fir, alpine fir, and 
grand fir. The results of the experimcnis, in spite of the indilTerence to exotics manifested 
by most foresters, have proved that they are of great itnportanco and unquestionably worth 
continuing.— S’. T. Dana. 
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201. Pratt, George D. Forest conservation in New York. Nat. Hist. 19; 85-10.3. 
PL 21. 1919.— The author discusses policy and methods in the state preserve in the Catskill 
and Adirondack mountains and the expenditure of the money raised by a bond issue of 
$7, .500, 000. The fire protection service, the evils of denudation, methods of refore.station, 
and the fight' against parasites are described. The value of the state forest as playground 
and recreation park ia emphasized. — Albert R. Steeeiser. 

202. Record, S. J. Figure in wood. ,\mer. Forest. 27: 611-617 17 fig. 1921. 

203. Reisner, J. H. Chinese forestry in 1919-1920. Amer. Fore.st. 27 : 65G-059. 
S fig. 1921. 

204. Rogers, E. C. Influence of the period of transplanting western white pine seed- 
lings upon their behavior in nursery and plantation. Jour. Agric. Res. 22: .3.3^46. 1921.— In 
Montana, Pinua monticola is propagated 1 year in the seed bed and 2 years in the transplant 
bod. From | to J of the seedlings transplanted in the autumn are heaved out by the action 
of frost. F.xperiments indicate that such stock can be transplanted with greatest safety 
from a date as early in spring as the ground can be worked until early July. In general the 
safest practice is to transplant in April or May. The 2 most critical periods for transplanting 
are midsummer and the period of opening of the buds up to a time when the needle fascicles 
are 2 mm. in length. Seedlings transplanted at either of these times lagged behind their 
neighbors in the transplant bed for 2 years but “when planted in the field as 1-2 stock the 
plants survived as well as the others with little, if any, inferiority in growth.”— B. Reddick. 

205. Roth, Frr.iBERT. The present and prospective in forestry. Arner. Forest. 27: 547- 
550, 574. J fig. 1921. (From an address delivered at the Pennsylvania State Forestry Asso- 
ciation, June 16, 1921.) 

206. Salvador, G. La forSt de la Sainte-Baume (Var). [The forest of Samte-Baume.] 
Rev. Eaux et Fordts 59: 161-165. I fig. 1921. — The author quotes a letter written in 1912, 
describing the state forest of Sainte-Baume in Provence. This virgin forest of 1.38 hectares 
at the foot of the steep cliff of Saint-Pilon is a relic of quaternary times. Composed of a 
magnificent stand of beech, basswood, yew, and maple, it is in striking contrast to the general 
aridity of the mediterranean zone in which it lies. It is said that no other forest in Europe 
is so rich in yew, 1 stump of which shows nearly 800 rings. The preservation of this isolated 
patch of northern forest in the midst of southern surroundings is due not only to the altitude 
(700-900 m.), the northern exposure, and the protection afforded by the cliff of Saint-Pilon, 
but also to the religious reverence with which the place has always been regarded. No cutting 
has ever been done. Should its equilibrium now be disturbed, the primitive forest would 
disappear rapidly and could be restored only at great expense and after a long period, during 
which the planting of a transition stand of drought-enduring pines would have to be resorted 
to,— 5. T. Dana. 

207. Schroder, H. Aus russischen Forsten. [From Russian forests.) Zeitschr. Fonst- 
u. Jagdw. 51; 598-601, 1919. — In this study of the relationship of soil and clim.ate to pine 
growth in a pine district of approximately 5000 hectares in Russia on tlie eastern boundary of 
Lithuania, the author describes 9 different soils, the composition and thrift of their respective 
stands, and concludes that character of soil is not the only factor producing good growth, 
chinatc being equally if not more important. The optimum climate for pine includc.s a rela- 
tively high atmospheric dryness and a brief energetic growth period. Conditions are very 
favorable for reproduction. The soil floor is made up of needle humus and a thin loose layer 
of moss, which does not interfere with natural regeneration. Calluna i'ulgari.e (.heatheri has 
not come in to any extent in the old stands. The success of natural reseeding is insured bv 
the abundant soil moisture at the beginning of the vegetative period. Burned are:i,s make 
especially good seed beds. The thriftiness of pine on deserted farm land is attributed to the 
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absence of the root disease so common in Germany. Spruce exists only secondary to pine, 
since it does not find the atmospheric moisture requisite for best development. The manage- 
ment practice is extensive. Transportation facilities are poor, and only a minimum number 
of old trees are removed. The alternate strip method is used in felling, and regeneration is 
unaided. — J. iEoeser. 

208. ScHULENBrRG, VON DER. Holzabfuhf dutch eigene Gespanne der Forstverwaltung. 
[The transport of wood by teams owned by the forest administration.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. 
Jagdw. 51: 685-088. 1919. — The results obtained by various private forest administrations 
in removing wood with their own equipment having proved satisfactory, the possibility of 
the state forest department operating with its owm equipment is considered. — J. Roeszr. 

209. Sterling, E. A. Adirondack forest musings. Amer. Forest. 27: 620-623. 
5 Jig. 1921 . — This article is concerned with lumbering activities in the Tupper Lake region.— 

Chas. H. Otis. 

210. Tresckow, von. Einige Gedanken fiber das Mass staatlichen Eingreifens in die 
Wirtschaft der Privat- imd Gemeindewalder. [Remarks concerning the degree of state 
control in the management of private and communal forests.] Zeitschr. Forst- ii, Jagdw. 51: 
524-527. 1919. — In general, the socialization of private forests would constitute the poorest 
financial undertaking into which the state could venture, though it is necessary for the state 
to take steps to increase and perpetuate the production of private forests. Better care of 
forest stands can be secured more easily through societies, associations, and courses of study 
than by state coercion. A system of forest sections and adorcstation districts, under the 
supervision of afforestation commissioners who would supervise and coordinate the work on 
private forests within their districts is suggested. Such a system would not, it is believed, 
add to the burden of the state budget and would not interfere with private initiative.— 
J. Eoeser. 

211. Wells, S. D. Book paper from southern woods. Sci. Amer. Monthly 3: 439-441. 
S Jig. 1921. — The possibility of using pines and other conifers to furnish a perpetual BU])i)ly 
of pulp is considered.— C^as. H . Otis . 
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(See also in this issue Entries 10, 22, 46, 54, 56, 67, 113, 114, 121, 135, 377, 400, 412, 423, 439, 
440, 453, 457, 521, 540, 556, 563, 594, 630, 811, 866) 

212. AxoNYMors. Carriers of the germ plasm. Jour. Heredity 10: 122. Fig. SI. 1019. 
— A set of 3 photomicrographs is given, showing the egg and spermatozoon about to unite, 
the penetration of the sperm, and cleavage of zygote into2 cells, in the white rat. The dpscrij)- 
tive matter points out how identical twins arise by the separation of the 2 cells in the 1st 
cleavage, and their development as distinct individuals. The photographs were taken by 
Joseph Long of the University of California. — If. If. Plough. 

213. Anonymous. Racial diflferences in mortality. Jour. Heredity 11: 336. 1920.— 
This article reviews the analysis of census figures by Louis I, Dublin and Gladden W. Baker 
as reported in the Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical Association, March, ll>2n, 
in which significant differences in the mortality of various racial stocks in Pennsylvania are 
discovered. The authors' conclusions arc as follows: (1) Of 3 main groups of wliite po])ul:t- 
tion in New \ork and Pennsylvania, (a) native l)orn of native parents, (b) native born of 
foreign or mixed parentage, (c) foreign born, the 1st has the lowest mortality in Imth sexes 
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and at practically everj*age period, though most marked in adults; (2) foreign born and native 
born of foreign or mixed parentage resemble each other more than native stock, except 
between ages of 25 to 44, when foreign born have great advantage over native born of foreign 
or mixed parentage because of predominance of Irish, German, and British stock among 1st 
generation Americans at this age period; (3) death rates of component groups among foreign 
born vary, Austro-Hungarians, Russians, and Irish showing excessive death rates, higher 
even than rates in their own countries (Irish mortality is double that of native stock); (4) 
findings of previous study for New York state are confirmed. Facts suggest that immigrants 
to the U. S. A. are not representative of the best in their native countries; (5) similar studies 
should be made of 1920 census reports. — E. E. Jones, 

214. Anowmous. To increase the birth rate. Jour. Heredity 1 : 64. 1921.— The author 
reviews a discussion by Wilhelm Schalhnayer in Die IJmschau (Nos. 32 and 33, 1919) of changes 
in taxation and an insurance plan for parents, as methods of increasing Germany’s present 
low birth rate. He condemns an income tax which fails to make any allowance, or inadequate 
allowance, for children in a family, and approves the proposal that parents shall not be al- 
lowed to bequeath their entire estate to children unless there are at least 4. If fewer than 4, 
each may inherit a portion of the estate, the remainder going to collateral relatives according 
to size of family; or I be allowed the family and ^ go to the state for eugenic purposes. — The 
author suggests that the cost of offspring be borne by the state through a state parenthood 
insurance bureau. Stipulated benefits paid at the birth of each child up to limited number 
would provide a check to keep poor stock from proliferating unduly in order to get bonuses. 
To discourage the carelessness causing a large percentage of infant mortality, the author 
would refuse to pay the benefit for a child until after its 1st birthday.— It is urged that steps 
be taken to keep the racial contribution of each section of population proportionate.— F. E. 
Jones. 

215. Anonymous. [German rev. of: Siemens, Hekmann Werner. Emfiihrung in die 
allgemeine Konstitutions- und Vererbungs- Pathologle. (Introduction to the study of general 
constitutional and hereditary disease.) 229p.,80fig. Julius Springer: Berlin, 1921.1 Anat. 
Anzeig. 54: 403. 1921. 

216. George. The true aristocracy, Scl. Monthly 13: 120-434. 1921.— In this 
address before the 2nd International Congress of Eugenics, New York, Sept. 22-25, 1921 it 
is pointed out that in the more primitive societies the outstanding man had the choice of the 
most comely and capable girl in his group. Tliis led to a hereditary aristocracy. The love 
of good family, either as something already attained or as something to be attained, is inherent 
in the human race. In France the size of the '‘dot” has camsed the quality of stock to be 
subordinated with results no more satisfactory than from the “mate as you please” system 
of the Anglo-Saxons.— It is claimed that if the tests for physical and mental efficiency worked 
out during the war could be taken over by the eugenic societies, and the A1 records published, 
beginning at 18 and repeated at 5-ycar inten'als, a real aristocracy would be established.— 
L. E(xcc. 

217. AL^ EKDE.s, F. (German rev. of : Fritsch. G. Die Anthropoiden und die Abstam- 
mung des Menseben. (The anthropoid apes and the origin of man.! Zeitschr. Fthnul SO: 

l-U.S pl, 191S.] Zei*schr. Indukt. Abst.amm.- u. Vererb. 27: SO. IIGI. 

21S. Alverdes, F. [Germ.an rev. of: Sumner. Francis B. Geographic variation and 
Mendehan inheritance. Jour. Exp. Zool. .JO: 2G!F-!02. 7 fig. 1920 {see Bot. Ab.sts. 5, Entrv 
1670).] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 27: 79. 1021. 

219. Alvehde.s. F. [Gcnn.an rev. of: Werber. E. , 1. Experimental studies on the origin 
ot monsters. 11. Regarding the morphogenesis of duplicities. Jour F.xp Zoo! 24 - 409-443 
fiig. 1917 (see Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 1312). | Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 27^ 

^ ‘"/S. 1921. 
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220. An’dkrsox, W. S. Progress in horse hreeding. Jour, ^leredity 12: 134-137. 
1 fig, 1021, — The paper discusses from the genetic standpoint the improvement in speed in 
recent years in the Thoroughbred and in the Standard-bred Trotter. — Sewall Wright. 

221. Bather, F. A. Biological terminology. Nature 107: 489-490. 1921. — The writer 
denies the allegation of Sir Archdall Reid that systematic botany and zoology constitute a 
purely descriptive science based on definite, concrete facts of structure, in which there is little 
or nothing based on causes, on antecedents and consequents, or on hypothesis. He also 
denies that biologists are averse to the employment of crucial tests, but admits that in the 
manifold processes of life it is not always easy to formulate tests that are really crucial, 
[See also Bot. Absts. 11, Entries 241, 2S2, 299, 300, 301, 302.) — C. B. Hutchison. 

222. Behr. Die Heredodegeneration der Makula. (Herediary degeneration of the 
macula.] Klinische Monatsbl. Augenheilk. 65: 405-505. 1920. — Behr regards degeneration 
of the macula as a true familial disease except in those cases where some other obvious cause, 
as a definite infection, can be shown. The appearance of the defect is usually coincident 
with certain metabolic crises in the individual, such as birth, 2nd dentition, puberty, and 
senile involution. There are set types of degeneration, including different progressive forms 
and a stationary form. One type occurs constantly in a given family, another in a different 
family. Hereditary transmission may be direct or indirect, and in most cases the male carry- 
ing the defect is unaffected, while the female carrying the defect has the macular degeneration. 
— M, F. Weymann. 

223. Bem., At.f.xan'df.r Graham. Is race suicide possible? Jour. Heredity 11: 339-341. 
1920. — The author speaks of the powerful influence e.xcrtod on population by “negative selec- 
tion," and contends that marriage should be held up as an ideal to the best of the race. He 
considers the effect of race suicide on an isolated population and on a population subjected to 
competition from foreign races, and concludes that the “spirit of race suicide will itself com- 
mit suicide,’’ leaving a more fertile race than before, unless immigrants are admitted during 
the period of declining birthrate. Therefore, the only hope for a truly American race lies in 
restricting immigration. — E. E. Jones. 

224. Rergtold, W. H. Mutants. Auk 38: 468. 1021.— This is u brief notice of unusual 
coloration in specimens of a mule English sparrow (Pa^iser domesticus), a male house finch 
{Carpodaevs mexiennus frontalis), and a white-crowned sparrow {Zonotrichia leucophrys 
leucophrys). The interest lies in the similarity of the markings of the last 2 to those found 
in related species.— L. J. Cole. 

22"). Blakeslee, A. F. A graft-infectious disease of Datura resembling a vegetative 
mutation. Jour. Genetics 11: 17-30. Bl. 2-6. 1921. — .V peculiar disease of Datura 
Strainoniv))} causes a number of changes in the normal appearance of the plant and gives rise 
tu what the writer esills the “quercina" type. The querema, or Q. planis have greater denta- 
ti'in of leaves, slit corollas, no pollen, partially suppro.ssod or no spines on the cai^sule, and 
other striking devl.ation.s from the normal. When this type first appeared it was thought 
to bo a somatic mutalion, anil it seemed to exhibit vegetative segrogatinn, I'urtlier work 
di'irionstrated that the riucrcina ai)i)earance was due to a ilisoaso which spread from iufectod 
juirts to all new growth. The Q condition was traiisiiiitted through tlie soctl. X iionnal 
]:bint5 giving about 70 per cent of Q jilants among the progeny. When it ai'pcarcd in tliis 
V ay it was easily detected among the seedling.s. J-ightly infected ])lants snmiUimes pro- 
dured a little i>o!!cn. and it was shown that the di.scasc could be transmitted tlirougli the 
jtollen. Quereina .scions grafted on to normal jilants caused now growth of nnrmals to become 
Q type, and normal scions developed the illsease when gr.afted on to di.soased sfneks. 1 1 w:is 
not found j)ossil)le t<i inoculate healthy plants by rubbing with diseased leaves or injecting 
juices from diseased ti.s.siies. — A. C. Fraser. 
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226. Blakeslee, Albert F., Donald S. Welch, and J. Lincoln Cartledge. Technique 
in contrasting Mucors. Bot. Gaz. 72: 162-172. ^ fig. 1921.— The authors emphasize the 
importance of a definite special technique to overcome the discordant results which might 
otherwise appear in studying sexual reactions between different races of Mucors in culture 
dishes. Since the greatest sources of error lie in foreign infection, extreme precautions must 
be taken. A suitable culture dish is described, methods are outlined for obtaining and grow- 
ing the races in pure culture, and the technique of inoculating, examining the cultures, and 
testing the races by their sexual reactions are discussed. — E. F. Cuba. 

227. Blaringhem, L. Autotomie de fleurs provoquee par des mutilations. [Autotomy 
of flowers induced by mutilation.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 85 : 440-441. 1921. — Of 25 cas- 
trated buds of Linum grandifiorum, 11 fell in 4 days, and within 8 days all, even those arti- 
ficially pollinated, had fallen. — Removal of parts of the corollas of 22 hybrid plants of 
Verbascum thapsiforme and V. Blattaria caused corollas to drop immediately, reminding the 
author of movements in the sensitive plant [Mimosa]. — J. P. Kelly. 

228. Bridges, Calvin B, Current maps of the location of the mutant genes of Droso- 
phila melanogaster. Proc. Nation. Acad. Sci. 7: 127-132. 1 fig. 1921.— A set of maps of 
the 4 chromosomes of Drosophila melanogaster is given in which the distribution of the mutant 
loci, based on percentages of crossing over with the necessary corrections, are brought up 
to date. It is noted that the greatest number of mutant genes are at one end of the 1st chromo- 
some and in the middle of 2 and 3. This is believed to be correlated with the fact that at 
division the 1st (or sex) chromosome has the terminal attachment of the spindle fiber, while 
the other 2 large ones are V-shaped. The author states in a footnote that about 1 per cent of 
crossing over has now been observed between the 2 known genes in the 4th chromosome. — 
H, 11. Plough. 

229. Brothrrston, R. P. Doubling in stocks. Card. Chron. 70: 50-51. 1921 .— The 
writer raises a question as to the accuracy of some earlier work on the percentage of doubles 
in the East Lothian stocks.— .4. C. Fraser. 

230. Chamberlai.n*, C. J. [Rev. of: Sharp, Lester W. An introduction to cytology. 
J5XSS cm., lii -f 452 p., 159 fig. McGraw-Hill Book Co.: New York, 1921.] Bot. Guz 
72:331. 1921. 


231. Ch.ampy, Ch, Changement experimental du sexe chez le Triton alpestris Laur. 
[Experimental change of sex in Triton alpestris.] Compt. Rend. .Vead. Sci. Paris 172: 1204- 
1207. 1021.— The author had previously, by starving, prevented the annual production of 
sperm and caused adult males in the mating season to retain the appearance characteristic 
of sexually dormant winter males. The testes contained only primitive gonocytes, or these 
were replaced by bands of fat. Two specimens assumed female external characters after 
starvation. In 1 of these the author found a long adipose body on each side containing an 
elongated granular organ with a ‘'perfectly characteristic oviduct;” the granular organ proved 
to be an ovary comparable to that of a young female at transformation, ‘'ilerc one observes 
numerous figures of the beginning of transformation of indifferent gonocytes into oocytes.” 
This animal had been bred, functioning as a male, a yoar before, and the author is certain 
it fertilized eggs which developed normally. Hence he concludes that this is a ease of comi)lcte 
sex reversal.— .4 . M. Bania. 

232. CnmE^TER, F. E. A rabbit with five legs and six feet. Jour. Heredity 12: IOl'. 
1 fig. 1921 .—The paper describes a living rabbit with the anomalies indicated in the title.— 
Sewall Wrighi, 

233. Clements, F. E. Adaptation and mutation as a result of fire. Carnegie Inst. 
Washington \ear Book 19; 348-349. 1920. — Forest fire near the Alpine Laboratory exposed 
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the herbaceous layer to sunlight. The resulting progressive adap^tion threatens to pass 
the species boundary, e.g., Mertensia praiensis approaches M . lanceolaia, and Erigeron glabcU 
lus clianges to approximate E. macranthus. Also, certain characteristic sun forms apparently 
originated by mutation, e.g., a new form genus of grasses originated from Elymts. — Merle C. 
Coulter. 

234. Coon, Pkuov W. On the significance of an ejcperimental difference, with a proba- 
bility table for large deviations. Science 54 : 2{K)-202. 1021. — The problem of the significance 
of differences between experiments A and B is discussed. A probability table is presented 
for deviations higher than those included within the range of most such tables with a view 
to giving values of P much nearer unity than usual. — John IF. Gowen. 

235. Collins, J. L. Inbreeding and crossbreeding. Jour. Heredity 12: S9 03. Fig. 
31-34. 10-1- — Inbreeding the cro.ss-fertilized species, Crejns capillaris, reduces vigor and 
isolates uniform strains. Marked heterosis follows crossing of inbred strains. The behavior 
of this wild species is practically the same as that of maize when inbred. The article is 
essentially of the same subject matter as an earlier paper by the author [see Bot. Absts. S, 
Entry 241]. — P. C. Mangehdorf. 

236. Cook, 0. E. Causes of shedding in cotton. Jour. Heredity 12: 190-204. Fig. 
S-6. 1921. — This paper, which is in part a criticism of F. E. Lloy<rs Environmental Changes 
and Their Effect upon Boll-Shedding in Cotton (Trans. New York Acad. Sci. 29; 1-131 . 1920), 
deals mainly with morphological and physiological aspects of shedding, but points out that 
genetic factors are also involved, as shown by different behavior of Upland and Egyptian 
cottons growing side by side and by the abnormally high rate of .shedding in certain hybrids 
and sports. — T. H. Kearney. 

237. Coulter, J. M. Rubus in New England. (Rev. of: (I) Brai.v.^rd, Ezr.^, and K. 
PriTERSEN. Blackberries of New England. Their classification. Vermont Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Bull. 217. 84 p., 30 pi. 1020 (see Bot. Ab.-^t.s. S. Entry 233). (2) Peitkkse.v, A. K. 
Blackberries of New England; genetic status of the plants. Vermont Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull, 
218. S4p.,l9pL 1021.) Bot. Ga2.72;330. 1921. 

23S. CouLTKK. M. C. (Rev. of Bridges, C.alvin B. Triploid intersexes in Drosophila 
melanogaster. Science 54 : 252-254. 1021 (sec Bot. Absts. 10, Entry IGSo).] Bot. Gaz. 72: 
408-410. 1921. 

230, Crew. F, A. E. Sex reversal in frogs and toads. A review of the recorded cases of 
abnormality of the reproductive system and an account of a breeding experiment. Jour. 
Genetics 11: 141-lSl. 33 ftg. 1921.— The author seriates the rccordcil cases of intermediate 
sexual conditions in amirans and interprets them as stages in the sex reversal of individuals. 
Degeneration of ovaries and other female structures and i)rogro€sivc development of corre- 
sponding male structures is believed to be due to hormones from testicular tissue. A very 
STuall amount of testiendar tissue is efficacious. The author docs not discu.ss the l)egiiiniiig of 
testicular tissue in sex intergradcs. He regards such transf(trme<l individuals as ''somatic 
mules’’ (masculinized fem.ales). The author bred one somatic iniile tt) a normal female and 
.all offspring (774 in numi-)er) which survived to enable, determination f)f sox were normal 
f'-'males; the controls were 4'i per cent, males. Hence it is suggested that tliese niasi-iilinized 
females are XX in chromosome constitution. The author citofe similarity to tire free-martin 
ea.^e, and questions the interpretation of Bidder's organ as a rudiincntvary ovary since he 
believes ever so little testicular tis.>ue in these amphibians is destructive to ail fcmulu se.xual 
structures (tire Mullerian ducts exceptedi. — .1. .1/. lianta. 

240. Culp, W, Vererbting und Missbildimg. [Heredity and abnormality.] .Arch. 
Path. .Anat. u. Pliy.siol. 229: 3 15-3.')2. 1921. — The author suggests a ejassifical i(m for tire inor- 
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phologiciii and functional devi.ations from the norm based on the degree to which these are 
hereditary and the relative amount of difference between them and the norm. lie defines 
heredity as that force which causes one generation to react t(» an identical stimulus in the 
same way as the preceding generation. Variations arise because the stimuli arc usually not 
identical.-'Thc 1st class is composed of modifications, which are slight deviations from the 
norm and are not hereditary. The 2nd class comprises the mutations, which are farther 
removed from the norm than are the modifications and arc hereditary. Allherfcditary anatomi- 
cal abnormalities belong to this class, as do liereditary diseases such as haemophilia. Muta- 
tions arise from external causes. To the 3rd class belong abnormalities, such as amelia, 
which have not as yet been proved hereditary. The 4th class comprises monstrosities which 
are great deviations from type and are never inherited. — B. 11 hileside. 

241. Cuxnixgham, J. T. Heredity and acquired characters. Nature 106: 630. 1021.— 
In this reply to the contention of Sir Archdall Reid that biological terminology is vague, the 
writer contends that the confusion to wMch Reid refers is due to his (Reid's) inability to 
understand the terminology of biologists, and cites an instance in a previous letter in which 
Reid contradicts himself in his attempt to teach biologists the proper use of terms. [See also 
Bot. Absts. 11, Entries 221. 2S2, 209, 300, 301, 302.]— C. B. Hutchison. 

242. Darwix, L. The field of eugenic reform. Set. Monthly 13: 385-398. 1020.— In 
this address before the Second International Congress of Eugenics held in New York, Sept. 22- 
28, 1921, it is pointed out that the aim should be to increase the rate of multiplication of stocks 
above the average and to decrease it among the less fit. Single-factor harmful qualities can 
be eliminated if parenthood is prevented. If a character mu.st be tran.smitted by both par- 
ents to develop it takes longer to stamp it out since the individuals not doubly endowed do 
not develop it but are able to transmit it. Segregation is the kindest treatment for feeble- 
mindedness. But where this is objected to, sterilization might be suggested as a voluntary 
method of avoiding segregation. — L. Pace. 

243. Dun.\, L. C. Types of white spotting in mice. .Vmer. Nat, 54: 465-495. S Jig. 
1920.— Albinism and white spotting arc genetically distinct. Range of variability in white 
spotting Is from black-eyed white to colored mice with a few white hairs on forehead, feet, 
tail, or belly. Spotted mice have been divided into black-eyed whites, piebalds, and blaze. 
Piebalds and black-eyed whites are genetically distinct, each being due to a gene distinct 
from and independent of the other, neither allelomorphic nor linked. Black-eyed whites 
are Wwss; piebalds are fnm, where w stands merely for '‘not black-eyed white.” Normally 
the black-eyed white is from 100 to 70 per cent white dorsally. Exi>rossion of romple.’s of 
genes producing black-eyed while spotting is subject to modification by a gene or genes deter- 
mining the increased amount of pigment and decreased amount of white spotting, .\ddition 
of such darkening modifiers decreases the mean amount of while spotting to as low as 50 per 
cent white. — Expression of the gene for piebald spotting is subject to modification in the 
same uircciion and by the same gene or genes which modify expression of black-eyed white. 
When tiiosc darkening modifiers are present in mice pure for piebald (?>■'!. most of the mice 
are 10 per cent or less white dorsally, Avhile those with larger per cent white are much rarer 
than among piebalds lacking darkening modifiers. — Wheu black-eyed white is crossed with 
self, approximately half the progeny is spotted and half self, or show at most only small white 
ventral spotting. Little found these spotted mice to be double heterozygotes (ir?c.8s) and 
called them type “A.” They are indistinguishable somatically from piebald.s, and in certain 
cases from seifs, although possessing an entirely different genetic constitution. — When type 
“A” animals are interbred, mice difficult to distinguish from either type or piebalds are 
produced. These are called dark spotted, type ‘‘C,” and arc iraxS.S.— Since there is some 
correlation between the amount of spotting in parents and offspring, the author prefers the 
explanation presuming the occurrence of modifying genes separable in heredity from other 
genes for spotting, — yet coming into expression only in the presence of the main gene or genes 
fur spotting. — to the fluctuation hypothesis .-'Main spotting genes. IE and have been found 
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to be properties of distinct loci in different chromosomes (Dunn, 1920) . Therefore, the author 
concludes that a gene or genes modifying IF and s must determine general conditions rather 
than specific conditions associated with a particular spotting gene; also, from present evi- 
dence, that these modifying genes alter the internal environment of enzyme and chromogen 
on which the main spotting genes IF and « act to bring about their specific effects. — The 
genotype Ss ordinarily produces self coat, hut in the presence of an additional modifying 
gene produces on the ventral surface a small amount of white spotting varying from a few 
white hairs to 12 per cent of the surface, — The author believes that the pattern of piebald 
mice is duo to a comjdex of genes modifying the expression of 1 main gene, and that each 
such gene in the complex may determine the non-development of pigment in one part of the 
polagG. These hypotheses are now being tested by inbreeding methods advanced by East. — 
E. E. yones. 

241. Durst, C. E. Erperiments in selecting tomatoes for wilt resistance, Proc. Amer. 
Soc. Hort. Sci. 1917: 51. 1918 . — Fumriim Lycoper$ici, the cause of tomato wilt, has become 
very prevalent in many trucking regions and causes serious damage. Attempts to control 
the disease by chemicals have been unsuccessful. A test of 48 varieties in 1910 showed con- 
siderable variability in susceptibility, but unfortunately the least susceptible were frequently 
lacking in desirable qualities. How-ever, desirable strains have been developed by selection 
which live through the season on thoroughly infected roots. Of these, New Century, Paragon, 
and Imperial are the most promising. In most cases the yield of marketable fruit has been 
doubled. — C. E. Myers, 

24o. Ernst. Apogamie Oder dauernde Parthenogenesis? [Apogamy or continuing 
parthenogenesis?! [Kev. of: Winkixr, H. Verbreitung und Ursache der Parthenogenesis 
im Pfianzen- und Tierreiche. (Distribution and causes of parthenogenesis in the plant and 
animal kingdoms.) 231 p. Jena, 1920.1 Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm.-u. Vererb. 26: 144-160. 
1921.— The reviewer maintains his previously expressed view that the diploidy and ovo- 
apogamy (parthenogenesis) of the apogamous race of Chara crinita are related conditions, 
resulting from a crossing of the haploid, functionally sexual C, crinita ( 9 ) with an unknown 
species of Chara (d^). Winkler has suggested 2 possible explanations of this case of apogamy; 
(a) Doubling of the chromosome number in the apical cell of a female plant of the haploid 
race, the plant in question being already parthenogenetic; and (b) that in the germination of 
a sexually produced zygote chromosome reduction occurred, followed by a union of 2 of the 
4 haploid nuclei thus produced, the remaining 2 nuclei (instead of 3 as in the typical case) 
degenerating. These suggestions are discussed at length. The reviewer had contented him- 
self with the establishment of a working hypothesis, and had discussed this fully because he 
foresaw the difficulties and long duration of the investigations still to be undertaken, and 
because he hoped that others might carry on similar investigations upon other forms. The 
justification of the new hypothesis is not affected by Winkler's criticism. The latter points 
out no method by which causes of apogamy in plants can be more satisfactorily explained, or 
by which the experimental production of apogamous races can be attempted with better 
prospect of success. On the other hand, Winkler has materially advanced the whole problem 
by the demonstration of numerous cases of the permanent loss of bisexual reproduction ami 
its replacement by apogamy (continuing parthenogenesis) in animals, thus materially widen- 
ing the known range of the phenomenon and suggesting new possibilities for the solution of 
related problems.— C. E. Alien.. 

246. Ernst, A. Die Nachkommenschaft aus amphimiktisch und apogam entstandenen 
Sporen von Chara crinita. [The progeny arising from amphimictic and apogamous spores of 
Chara crinita.] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- \i. Vererb. 25: 185- 107. 1021. — klaiits cdlU’C ted 
from a pond near Budapest were of 3 forms, males, females with eggs capable of fertilizaticn- 
and females witii exclusively parthenogenetic eggs (spores). The la.st-n;im(Ml class corre- 
sponds to the parthenogenetic plants found o.xclusivoly in most known .stations for this simrics. 
No traasition forms between wholly functional and wholly parthenogenetic females h:ne 
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been found. The chromosome number iu male and in functional female plants is 12; in par- 
thenogenetic females, 24. Of 292 plants taken directly from the Budapest station, or derived 
from spores (zygotes and parthenogcnetic eggs) collected in the same locality, 144 were males, 
129 functional females, and 17 parthenogcnetic females. .Male plants were collected by 
F. Filarazky from the same pond and from 2 neighboring pools, which have since disappeared. 
All other collections of this species from the territory about Budapest have consisted solely 
of parthenogcnetic females. The parthenogenetic plants reproduce much more abundantly 
than the functional females. Since the parthenogenetic form is present in the pond in pro- 
portionately small numbers, its presence may be considered as the result of a recent devel- 
opment (or introduction) into this particular locality. — Of SOO zygotes from the functional 
females 412 germinated; 1,53 female and 175 male plants resulted (a proportion of 100:114), 
and 84 died before producing sex organs. No parthenogcnetic females appeared. The 
larger proportion of males may be due in part to the fact that they produce sex organs earlier 
than the females; hence the majority of the plants that died before reaching sexual maturity 
are considered as probably female. Zygotes resulting from a fertilization of one of these 
females by a male of the same generation produced 36 females and 38 males; 47 plants died 
before sex organs appeared. — Four hundred spores borne by parthenogenetic females grown 
in culture with male plants gave 118 parthenogenetic females and 30 plants which died while 
still sterile. I rom 400 spores borne by parthenogenetic females grown in the absence of male 
plants, came 72 parthenogenetic females and 20 plants that died while sterile.— Results of 
other experiments in which the numbers of germinations were smaller gave corresponding 
results. The author a conclusions are: (1) Zygotes of functional females produce haploid 
males and females in approximately equal numbers. (2) Spores of parthenogenetic plants 
produce only diploid parthenogenetic females. (3) The oogones of parthenogenetic females 
are not capable of fertilization. The non-occurrence of fertilization in parthenogenetic 
females depends upon the fact that their oogones do not undergo the changes whicli, in func- 
tional females, make possible and easy the entrance of antherozoids. Mliether the eggs of 
such plants are inherently incapable of fertilization is an unsettled question. It is possible 
that more extensive e.xporiments may show that, rarely, parthenogenetic plants produce 
fertilizable eggs, and that an occasional vegetative segregation in a parthenogenetic strain 
may produce one or the other functionally sexual haploid form.— C. E. A lien. 


247. Fairchild, David. A genetic portrait chart according to Sir Francis Galton, in which 
the size of each likeness shows the proportion which each ancestor plays in the children's 
mheritance. Jonr. I[ercdily 12:213-21!), Eig. 7. I921.-There is presented a family chart 
of 6 pnerations of the writer’s family, constructed of photographs genetically arranged, the 
relative size of the portraits indicating the hereditary contribution to the last generation ac- 
cording to Galton’s theory. The accompanying article explains the method of preparation 
and the interest and advantage of such a family chart.— l/oaard /. Banker. 


248. Fischer, E. Die Beziehungen zwischen Sexualitat und Reproduktion im Pfianzen- 
reich. [Relation between sexuality and reproduction in the vegetable kingdom.) Mitteil. 
1 aturf. Gcs. Bern 1918: xviii-.x.xi. IMS.— To denote the rhythmic appe.arance of h-aplonts 
and cliplonts the author prefers the expression Alternation of Nuclear Phases to .Alternation 
of Generation. The different vegetative stages, resting stages, and the various forms of 
reproduction fit into the scheme of alternation of nuclear phases in various ways. The author 
calls attention to the degrees of differentiation in the haplont and diplont beginning with the 
lower plant forms and progressing to the higher and eites evidences of various forms of repro- 
uctioii. (1) In the haplonts by zoospores, conidia. etc., or by the fusion of gametes to form 
new mdepeiiueiit iiidivirfiials: (2) in diplonts vegetatively bv cuttings, bulbs, etc or by tetra 
cytes A zygote m.a.y be formed without a new individual resulting; likewise tetraevtes 
n it developed zygote, mav not form now 

rLult of r' ™ “■■‘y of sexual reproduction-reduction is the 

result of a. sexual process and tctracytes follow reduction. The relation between sexualitv 

b“ u7anf and varied, it is considered wisest to discriminate between 

sexual and asexual reproduction. Analogous to this discrimination in the course of devel 
opment is that between growth period and rest period.— //elen Bergjried. 
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249. Fischer, F., [German rev. of: Karplus, J. P, Zur Kenntnis der Variabilitat und 
Vererbung am Zentralnervensystem des Menseben und einiget Saugetiere. (Familienun- 
tersuebungen mit Beriicksichtigung von Geschlecht und Entwicklung.) (Variation and 
heredity in the central nervous system of man and several other mammals. Family studies 
with reference to sex and development.) 234 V-, ^ pl-, S7 jig. Franz Deuticke: Leipzig and 
Vienna, 1921.] Zeifsdir. Morphol. u. Anthropol. 22: 47-48. 192J. 

2.50. Fleischer, B. fiber myotonische Dystrophic mit Katarakt. [On myotonic dys- 
trophy with cataract.] Arch. Ophthalmol. 96: 91-133. 1918. — Myotonic degeneration, very 
often accompanied by cataract, usually appears in families having a preceding history of 
simple cataract and other “stigmata” of degeneration. Its severity tends to increase with 
succeeding generations, until finally with the other stigmata becomes so destructive that 
the family dies out. — M. F. U'eywann. 

2ol. Fleischer, Bruxo, und Wilhelm Josbxhaxs. Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Vererbung 
der familiaren Sehnervenatrophie (Leberscher Krankheit). [Contribution to the question 
of the inheritance of familial atrophy of the optic nerve (Leber’s disease).] .\rch. Hass.- u. 
GeselUcliaftsbioi. 13; 120-15S. o pi. 1920. — very complete review' of the literature on 
Leber’s disease shows that it has been regarded as a defect carried in the accessory chromo- 
some and consequently transmitted as is color-blindness. Ibit the authors, after studying 
a large number of cases and those in the literature, state that all cases of hereditary trans- 
mission have been traced through the female line alone, never through the male. Attention 
is called to the fact that a number of patients ascribe the beginning of the disease to a cold, 
and that in Hensen's series cold and exposure seemed to predispose to it. This etiological 
factor is emphasized and a question raised as to whether the disease can be regarded as a 
aex-linked hereditary trait. — M. F. ll'cj/manu. 

252. Fruwirtu, C. Zur lazestzuchtfrage beiRoggen. [On the question of self-fertiliza- 
tion in rye.] Ulus. Landw'. Zeitg. 41: 33-34 . 2 fig. 1921. — Experiments were begun with 
rye in liK)4 to determine whether green and yellow’ kernel colors can be fixed, and whether 
and to what extent inbreeding is possible. A green-seeded and a yellow-seeded strain were 
isolated from selections in Potkus rye. Von Rumker in 1900 reported like results in rye 
breeding. Fruwirth’s method h.as been to sow a p.art of the see<l of each selected plant in a 
small plot and to cover the plants before blooming with oil cloth (in earlier years oiled paper) 
on a w'ooden frame, sib-matings resulting. Some resulting types are undesirable, 1 being 
wholly sterile. Cros.sing 2 .strains developed by such inbreeding give an Fi of much greater 
productivity, as is shown with 2 types developed from Zeeland rye. Inclusion of single plants 
in such inelosures, thus enforcing self-pollination, has resulted in entire sterility or in much 
reduced seed production and weakening of the strain. — C. E. LeighUj. 

2.53. F[vso.v], P- F, [Bev. of: Bate.so.v, W. Root cuttings and chimaeras II. Jour. 
Genetics 11: 91-97, PL 13-14. Iff21.] Jour. Indian Bot. 2: 213. 1921. 

251. F[yso\], P. F. [Rev. of: R.angasw.ami Ayyaxoar. G. X. Some rice breeding 
experiences, .\grio. Jour. India 6: 1.50-168. 1921.] Jour. Indian Bot. 2: 213-214. 1921. 

255. Gas.'X'er, Gustav. Beitrage zur physiologlschen Charakteristik sommer- und 
winterannueller Gewachse, insbesondere der Getreidepflanzen. [Contributions to the physio- 
logical characteristics of growth of summer and winter annuals, especially the cereal plants.! 
Zcit.=:chr. Bot. 10: 417-lM). 2 pi.. 7 fuj. BUS. — Seeds of didVront crop plants were germinated 
in qunrtz sand at tcniijcratures 1-2’, "j-tF. 12 -24’(,h .XftcM- llic |>huits liad reached 20 25 mm. 
length, all were removed to fertile soil and grown under uniform conditions. DiiTercnces 
were noted in the behavior of winter and spring forms of rye and wheat, l>ut not of b:irlcy. 
Similar, but not identical, experiments were eoiniu<de<i with other ])laiits, inchniing root 
crops, garden vcgetabics, an. I flowering pianla. Tlie re.-^ult.s with rye are typiiail: Winter 
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rye germinated at 1-2°C. from February 21 to June 18, formed shoots May 19 to August 14; 
germinated at 0"6°C. from February 26 to April 28, formed shoots May 24 to August 28, but 
those germinated May 8 to June2G did not form shoots; germinated at 12°C. March 2 to April 
l.'i, formed shoots May 30 to August 24 ; germinated April 20 to June 29, no shoots; germinated 
at 24 °C. March 3 to March 30, forined shoots June 2 to July 28; germinated April 7 to July 6, 
no shoots. Spring rye, on the other hand, germinated under identical conditions formed 
shoots in every case. — C. E. Leighty. 

256. Gates, R. RnocLE.s. Heredity. Nature 106: 440. 1920.— It Is pointed cut that 
fundamental differences exist between variations, in that some are acquired and others are 
germinal. The article is a criticism of one by Sir Archdall Reid [see Bot. .Absts. 11, Entries, 
300, 301, 302].— L. Ji. Waldron. 

257. Gates, R. Ruggers. The genetics of sex. Nature 107: 571-572. 1921.— This 
article summarizes, with comments and some discussion, recent researches concerning genetics 
of sex. It is held that departure of equality in sex ratios, as often found, supplements rather 
than negatives chromosome hypothesis.— L. R. Waldron. 

258. Gates, R. Ruggers. The inheritance of acquired characters. Nature 107: 89. 
1921.— This consist.? mainly of a review of E. Vi. MacBride [see Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 252|. 
Gates states that both mutation and a Lamarckian factor may be supposed to have played 
their part in evolution.— L. R. Waldron. 

259. Glasei!, Otto. Fertilization and egg-secretions. Biol. Bull. 41; 63-72. 1 fig. 
1921. — The autlior confirms his earlier conclusion that egg secretions are a factor in fertili- 
zation. He finds that the activating agent and Lillie’s agglutinating substance are different, 
the activ.nting agent being a lipolytic ferment. The nature of the agglutinating substance 
is uncertain. Tlie action of the lipolytic agent is non-specific, but the actions of agglutin- 
ators of different species are unlike. [See also Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 260.]— 4. Franklin 
Shull. 


260. Goddakd, Hen'ry Herbeut. Human efficiency and levels of intelligence. 12S p. 
Princeton Univ. Press: Princeton, 1920. — This work consists of 4 lectures delivered at Prince- 
ton University in April, 1919. The 1st lecture, on Levels of Intelligence, after discriminating 
between intelligence and knowledge, states that “every human being reaches at some time 
a level of intelligence beyond which he never goes.’’ From the army tests is revealed the 
‘■enormous proportion of the human race that is of moderate intelligence.” The 2nd lecture, 
on Efficiency, attempts to show that the social efficiency of a people depends on their organi- 
zation on the basis of their levels of intelligence so that ‘‘each person has work to do that is 
within his mental capacity and at the same time calls for all the ability that he po,sses3es.” 
The 3rd lecture deals with delinquency and shows that this is largely a problem of low-grade 
mentality. The final lecture discusses the serious question whether a successful democracy 
can be maintained “where the average mentality is thirteen,” and emphasizes that this is 
possible through the rule of the higher intelligence, since "the masses will vote for the best 
and most intelligent if they are made to feel that these same intelligent people have the wel- 
fare of the masses at heart.’’— Howard J. Banker. 

261. Goldsmith, W. M. A living double-headed calf. Jour. Heredity 12: 237-039 

S fig. 1921.— This is a description of a double-headed calf, still alive at 4 months' of age" - 
t^ewall Mrighl. * 


262. Grafe.nberg, E. Die entwicklungsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der Hyperdaktylie 
menschheher Gliedmassen. [Developmental significance of hyperdactyly in human extrem- 
ities.] Studien Path. Kntwiekl. 2 : 565-619. Hi fig. 1920.-Tliis is a contribution to the 
morpiiology of human hyperdactyly, with passing reference to heredity.— t’. //. Dan forth. 
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263. GftiFFEE, Fked. Comparative vigor of Fi wheat crosses and their parents. Jour. 
Agric. Res. 22: 53-63. 1921, — Varieties of Triticum vidgare were crossed with each other and 
with 1 variety each of T. compactum, T. dicocemn, and 'f. durum. T. compacium was also 
crossed with T. dicoccum and T. durum. Pure lines were used. The weight of seed of the 
immediate crosses compared wuth ‘Uncrossed” seed of the seed parent, i.e., seed arising from 
artificial pollinations within the pure line, was significantly higher in 3 vulgare X vulgare 
crosses, significantly lower in the vulgare X durum cross, and about equal in compactum X 
vulgare, dicoccum X vxdgare, and dicoccum X compacium crosses. In the Fi generation height 
of the tallest culm in the 17 crosses was greater than both parents in S cases, higher than the 
average in 11, lower than the lower in 4. In total culm length the Fi was higher than both 
parents in G cases, higher than the average in 8, lower than the lower in 2, and equal to the 
lower in 1 case. In average yield of grain per plant the Fi of vulgare X vulgare crosses and 
of vidgare X compactum crosses exceeded the parental average in each case and in 6 of 8 cases 
exceeded the better parent. The Fi generation of dicoccum or durum crossed wuth varieties 
of vulgare or coxnpacium showed a high degree of sterility, averaging 70 to 75 per cent of barren 
florets. Parental varieties averaged 19 per cent barren florets, while Fi vulgare X vulgare 
and vulgare X compactim averaged 15 per cent. — C. E. Leightg. 

264. Haldane, J. B. S. Linkage in poultry. Science 54: 603. 1021. — The author reports 
a crossover value of 34.6 * 3.6 between sex-linked genes B and S in poultry. R is a gene for 
barring and S an inhibitor of yellow pigmentation causing “silver." The data are taken 
from 78 birds. The study is being continued. — William A. Lippincott. 

2Co. Hoofer, J. J. Milk production of young cows. Jour. Heredity 12: 106. 1921.— 
This is a study of the milk and butter-fat production of Jersey cows relative to their age.— 
Seuall Wright. 

266. Herwekden, M. A. van. (Dutch rev. of: Mui.ler, H. J.. and K. A. Altenherg. 
The rate of change of hereditary factors in Drosophila. Proc. Soc. Exp. Riol. Med. 17 : 16-14. 

1919.] Genetica 3: 503-501. 1921. 

267. HrnsT, C. C. On the origin of the moss rose. Card. Chron. 70: ICO. 171. 1021 — 
The old mo^s rose of the garden is variously classified as Rosa muscosa or as a variety of either 
R. centifolia or R. gallica. Darwin concluded that it was probably a bud variation of R. 
centifoUa L. The 1st recorded appearance of this type was in 1690. Since then 2 similar bud 
mutations have arisen from the cabbage rose, R. cerUifolia, one the moss rose De Meaiix wdiich 
appeared in 1801 from the dwarf cabbage rose De Mcaux, and the other the Unique Moss 
from the white cabbage. In 1807 a single-flowered moss rose appeared as a bud variation of 
the common moss. This wa-s fertile and gave rise to many gar<len hybrids. The high degree 
of sterility in the cabbage and common moss roses malces it diflicult to apply breeding tests. 
On at least 10 occasions the moss has shown bud reversions to the cabbage rose. The single 
moss has given both moss and plain roses when crossed with j)l:un. There is good reason 
to believe that the moss rose has arisen from the cabbage rose by a change to a dominant 
factor in 1 member of an allelomorphic pair of genes. It is therefore a heterozygous dominant 
— A. C. Fraaer. 

268. IiiKLA.ND, Alleyne. Democracy and the human equation. 251 p. K. P. Dutton 
Co.: New York, 1921. — This is a criticism of popular government with special reference to 
the American form. Chapters 4 and 5 deal with the influence of heredity and environment in 
the solution of problems of government. The 1st of these chapters, largely a rewriting and 
amplification of the author's article on Democracy and the Accepted Facts of Heredity [see 
Bot. Absts. 3, entry 261] reviews the discussions caused by this paper. The2nd ofthesechap- 
ters discusses the relation of heredity to environment, and reviews the work of Woods and of 
Redfield in this connection. Believing that heredity exerts ''the dominating influence,” 
the autiior concludes that hitherto popular government has been constructed on tlie principle 
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of the dominating influence of environment in developing the quality of citizenship and that 
greater consideration should and hereafter probably will be given to the influence of heredity. 
— Howard J . Banker. 

269. Kempton, J. H. Heritable characters of maize. VIII. White sheaths. Jour. 
Heredity 12: 221-226. PI. 1. 1921. — White sheaths is a variation in which the leaf sheaths 
and husks fail to develop chlorophyll and remain white. Although the Mendelian ratios 
are not alike in the sister progenies, it is concluded that the character is a simple Mendelian 
recessive to the normal green form. — J. H. Kempion. 

270. Kempton, j. H. Waxy endosperm in Coix and sorghum. Jour. Heredity 12: 396- 
400. 1 pi. 1921. — Waxy endosperm, first found in maize from China and later in maize from 
Burma and the Philippines has been found now in Coix lachryma Jobi from these regions and 
in Andropogon sorghum from China and the Philippines. — J. H. Kempton. 

271. Key, WiLHELMiNE E. Better American families. IV. Jour. Heredity 11: 358-363. 

1920. — The paper discusses briefly some of the social forces in the development of American 
civilization and considers '‘certain American families of superior and superlative worth and 
the part which inheritance played in making such worth possible.” The families considered 
are: Abbey, Fairbanks, Pomeroy, Herreshoff, and Aator. The article closes with a “genetic 
classification of American strains.'* — Howard J. Banker. 

272. Key, Wilhelmine E. Better American families. V. Jour. Heredity 12: 30-33* 

1921. — The hereditary characteristics of the Beecher, Abbott, Edwards, Adams, Lowell* 
Lawrence, and Roosevelt families and their contributions to American idealism are dissussed* 
— Howard J. Banker. 

273. Kidd, Walter. Biological terminology. Nature 108: 11-12, 1921.— In certain 
modern tame horses uniform hair slope from lower jaw to chest has been modified into (heredi- 
tary) patterns brought about after many generations by friction of moving collar. These 
patterns are “acquired characters” although at present inherited. The author suggests use 
of Semon’s term “ engram” for an initial variation which has the potential value of an inherited 
character. — L.R, Waldron. 

274. Krabbe, K. H. Congenital familial spinal muscular atrophies and their relation 
to amyotonia congenita. Brain 43: 166-191. 1920— The writer finds that “the cases which 
have been described as amyotonia congenita represent really 2 different diseases:— One of 

these, amyotonia congenita, is a benign disease not familial.” From this should 

be separated certain enumerated cases which “must probably be considered as cases of con- 
genital familial progessive spinal muscular atrophy.” The paper, taken up largely with 
pathological and clinical differentiation of the 2 types of disease, emphasizes the familial 
character of the latter. There is no discussion of the method of inheritance, but 3 pedigree 
charts are published. A bibliography of 2S titles is given. — Howard J. Banker. 

275. Landis, Eugene M. An amicronucleate race of Paramecium caudatum. .Vmer. 
Nat. S4: 453-457. 1920.— This preliminary account of the discovery of an amicronucleate 
race of Parameciivn caudatum is very interesting in view of the similar condition found in 
Oxytricha by Dawson [see Bot. Absts. o, Entries 3-17, 348]. Such an amicronucleate race 
raises many important questions in regard to the cytology of cell division, conjugation, genet- 
ics, and, if there be such, endoinixis. This race has the power of forming extra contractile 
vacuoles and is the multivacuolated race with which Hance worked [Jour. Kxp.ZooI.23: 287 - 
333. 1917 ]. It is larger than the “wild” races observed and shows some modifications of the 
buccal groove and differences in the cytology of the macronueleus, — W. IL Taliaferro. 
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276. Learmon’th, J. R. The inheritance of specific iso-agglutinins in human blood. 
Jour. Genetics 10: 141-148. 1920. — The author gives data from 40 families chosen at random. 
From a study of sera of parents and children, arranged according to their iso-agglutinating 
action into the usual 4 groups, he infers that the iso-agglutinins present in human blood are 
inherited and that as a general rule the inheritance follows Mendelian laws. He regards 
the agglutinophilic capacity as due to different factors, — in group II to factor A, in group III 
to factor B. In group I both these characteristics are found, and in group IV neither. Cer- 
tain parents arc seemingly heterozygous for 1 or both factors. There was no indication of 
sex-linked inheritance. A modifying factor may exist, since iso-agglutinins formerly absent 
in the serum of a given individual may appear after that individual has successfully withstood 
a systemic infection.— .1/. F. Guyer. 

277. Lehm.^n.v, E. BemerkungenzudemAufsatzevonO. Renner: Mendelsche Spaltung 
und chemisches Gleichgewicbt. (Remarks on Renner's article: Mendelian splitting and 
chemical equilibrium.] Biol. Zcntralbl. 40: 277-2S0. 1920. — The author summarizes the 
argument against Renner’s theory [see Bot, Absts. 11, Entry 303]. If gene equals radicle, 
then, in the reduction division, reversible reactions must be involved. The laws of reversible 
reaction can not explain the separation of genes as it occurs in the germ cell. The assumption 
that a chromomere, chromosome, or the entire chromatin is a molecule leads to the absurdity 
that the entire organism i.s a single molecule. It is considered difficult to understand how 
molecules differing in only a single gene could be so easily separated when palmitic and stearic 
acids in mixture are separated with such difficulty. The author considers it best to regard 
the processes taking place at synapsis colloidal chemical in nature, in which reactions and 
also separations of mixtures occur, and in which catalytic agents probably play a part. — 
L. Harvey M. 

278. Lehmann, Ernst. Dber die Vererbungsweise der pentasepalen Zwischenrassen 
von Veronica Tournefortii. (On the method of inheritance of the 6-sepaled eversporting varie- 
ties of Veronica Tournefortii.] Zeitschr. Bot. 13: 481-511. 1921.— Investigations here 
reported constitute a continuation of the author's previous studies in T’eronica. Subspecies 
Corrensiana, exhibiting about 1 per cent of 5-scpalcd flowers, crossed with a variety of As- 
chersoniana, showing about 70 per cent of 5-sepaled flowers, gave Fi with liigh percentage of 
5-sepaled flowers, and a continuous series in Fj ranging from 0 to 100 per cent with marked 
abmodality toward higher percentages. Behavior in subsequent generations was somewhat 
irregular; but a race, named luhingensU, was isolated which constantly exhibited about 95 
per cent of 5-sepaled flow-ers. Correnaiana crossed with tahingend^i gave Fj and r 2 similar to 
those just described. With another variety of subspecies Aschersoniana having a low percent- 
age of 5-sepaled flowers, the results were reversed; FiwaslowandFs.altlioughexhibiting a con- 
tinuous series, showed marked abmodality toward lower percentages. The author concludes 
that a simple monohybrid scheme can not account for the results, and shows how a multiple- 
factor interpretation may be applied to them. He also argues that studies of comparative 
morphology and development of the 5-sepaled condition in different species and varieties of 
Veronica favor the multiple-factor hypothesis, since different cx{)rcssiuns of the 5-scpaled 
condition must depend upon different factor changes. — li. K. Clauaen, 

270. Linc.elshli.m, Allxanoek. Polemonium coeruleum X reptens (P. Limprichtii 
Lingelsh.) die erste sichergestellte Hybride der Gattung. [Polemonium coeruleum X P. 
reptens (P. Limprichtii Lingelsh.) , the first authentic hybrid of the genus Polemonium.) 
Osterreich. Bot. Zeif.schr. 69: l(j4-16fi. 1920. — Among plants of the species Bolemonium 
reptens growing in tiie botanical gardens of Breslau several difTcrcil markedly from the species, 
resembling in some respects P. coeruleum, which was growing nearby. A detailed study of 
the characters of the hybrid showed both reptens and coeruleum characters. Tliese hybrid 
plants apparently developed seed, but none has been Sfnvn and tested. Except for the genus 
Phlox, hybrids in the Polemoniaceac family are rare. Of the2t) species of Polcmouium studied 
by Brand, not a single authentic hybrid was notc<l. — E. IF. Lind.^lrom. 
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280. M., S. [Rev. of: Oates, R. Rugoles. Mutations and evolution. New Phytol. 
19:20-31,04-88,132-151,172-188,213-253. 1920.J Jour. Botany 59: 265. 1921. 

281. MaoBhide, E. W. Heredity and acquired characters. Nature 106: 501. 1920. — 
This controversial article critically discusses the exact meaning to be attributed to the term 
“acquired characters” and holds that Sir Archdall Reid [see Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 301] 
entirely subverts its meaning. The acquired evergreen habit of a peach grown at Reunion 
is cited. — L. R. Waldron. 

282. MacDride, E. W. Heredity and acquired characters. Nature 106: 630. 1921. — 
This reply to the criticisms of Sir Archdall Reid that biological terminology is loose and 
vague gives definitions of certain biological terms which Reid had designated as meaningless. 
[See also Bot. Absts. 11, Entries 221, 241, 299, 300, 301, 302.]— C. B. Hutchinson. 

283. March, M. Luciev. The consequences of war and the birth rate in France. Sci. 
Monthly 13: 399-419. 1921. — This i.s an address before the Second International Congress of 
Eugenics, held in New York, Sept. 22-28, 1921.— France lost 1,400,000 inhabitants in the late 
war, most of them fit to produce children. Among the survivors are 800,000 total invalids 
unable to produce strong, healthy children. These, with a deficit of births of 400,000, make 
a direct loss of over 2,000,000. Suggestions for increasing the birth-rate are offered.— 
L. Pace. 

284. Mayor, James On the elimination of the X-chromosome from the egg of Dro- 
sophila melanogaster by X-rays. Science 54: 277-279. 1921.— This is a preliminary note without 
detailed data of experiments still in progress. The author states that 16 virgin females flies 
homozygous for normal rod eye were X-rayed before mating to white-eyed males. Nineteen 
sister females were similarly mated untreated ns controls. Of the X-rayed females 12 pro- 
duced one or more white-eyed sons while no e.xceptional offspring appeared in the controls. 
Since white eye is a sex-linked character this is taken to indicate that the X-ray treatment 
eliminated the X-chromosome in the developing egg “while preparing for one of the matura- 
tion divisions. Certain of the white-eyed males used were also homozygous for dumpy, a 
2nd chromosome character, but none of the white-eyed e.xceptional sons' was dumpy. It is 
therefore held that the 2nd chromosome was not affected by the X-ray. Similar treatment of 
virginal females which were afterward mated to eosin-miniature and to scute-celiinus-cut- 
vermilion-garnct-forked males i.s stated to have given similar results, the e.xceptional sons 
showing all the characters. This is believed to indicate that the X-ray affects all rather than 
part of the X-ohromosomc— //. H. Plough. 

285. Nachtsheim, Han.s. Zytologische nnd experimentelle Untersuchungen fiber die 

Geschlechtsbestimmung bei Dinophilus apatris Korsch. [Cytological and experimental 
studies on the sex determination of Dinophilus apatris.] .Vreh. Mikrosk, .inal. 93 (Section 2) : 
17-MO. 4 5 Jig. 1919.— Only I kind of spermatozoon, having 10 chromosomes (haploid 

number), is produced by the degenerate male. Spermatozoa are mature as soon as the male 
IS fully developed. Females arc impregnated by males of the same eocoon (their brother.si 
before leaving the cocoon; males usually do not leave cocoon and soon die. Sperms are 
delivered in packets into the body cavity of the female through puncture of the body wall, 
an^d remain for some time near the ovary. Oocytes undergo 3 periods of growth, the 1st 
while synapsis occurs and the chromatin is clumped into a nucleolus-like body. The 2nd 
period IS accomidished by the fusion of a number of oocytes. Oocytes that fuse are alike in 
every visible respect, not being egg and nurse cells, respectively. Nuclei do not fuse, and all 

ut 1 degener.ate. How' many cells fuse is uncertain, but the final product is 3-4 times as 
large as the original cells. The combination cells are equal in size, i.e., fusion does not differ- 
entiate small (male) eggs from large (female) ones. While the Isl 2 growth processes are 
going on, the sperm packets dissolve and siierms penetrate into the ovarv and amoim the 
oocytes, but fertilization does not occur. In the 3rd growth period some eggs enlarge greatly 
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(female eggs), others very slightly (male). During this period the spermatozoa enter the 
oocytes, but not until after size difTerentiation has taken place; hence spermatozoa have no 
sex-determining function. During this 3rd growth period, in both male and female eggs, 
20 chromosomes form 10 tetrads which later form a reticulum. There is no visible morphologi- 
cal cause of differentiation into male and female types of eggs. The first maturation spindle 
is formed before eggs are laid, but remains in metaphasc until after the eggs are laid. Chro- 
mosome behavior is normal, 2 polar bodies are formed, and 10 chromosomes remain in the egg. 
These chromosomes do not unite into a single nucleus, but directly form chromoaomos of the 
1st cleavage. Centrosomes of the maturation spindles are unequal, the inner being larger than 
the outer. Centrosomes of the 1st cleavage spindle are likewise unequal, the larger being the 
egg centrosome, the smaller coming from the sperm. Cleavage is unequal, correlated withthe 
size of the centrosomes. Twenty chromosomes, equal in size, appear in all cleavages. — 
Races of Dinophilus differ with respect to the sex ratio and size of cocoon. Sex ratios may 
range from equal numbers of sexes to a groat majority of females, in different races. Size 
of cocoon is correlated with number of eggs. Races in which the sexes are equally abundant 
produce few eggs and small cocoons; those with more numerous females produce many eggs 
and large cocoons. External agents have little influence on the sex ratio; cold has no effect 
and warmth affects the ratio onl}' by causing male eggs to reach maturity first, so that the 1st 
cocoons of a female have a high percentage of male eggs, though later cocoons return the sex 
ratio for the whole family to normal. Low nutrition favors male eggs, because yolk-laden 
female eggs can not be furnished with the necessary material and so are not laid. Impreg- 
nated females do not differ from virgin ones with respect to the sex ratio of their offspring or 
with respect to size of cocoon. Virgin females grow more slowly and mature sexually later; 
they are less healthy and often die before maturity. Unfertilized eggs, both male and female, 
segment, but development soon becomes abnormal and the larvae die. Monsters are some- 
times produced.— Dtnop/n7ns is regarded as a paedogenetic annelid having affinities with the 
rotifers. [See also Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 1837: 11, Entry 310.) — A, Franklin Shull. 

256. N.^egeli. Die deVriessche Mutationstheorie in ibrer Anwendung auf die Medizin. 
[De Vries’s mutation theory in its application to medicine. 1 Zeitschr. Angew. Anat. Konsti- 
tutionsl. G: 33-47. 1920. — Many anatomical and functional abnormalities of nian may be 
considered as mutations. The peculiar lip found in the Hapsburg family is an example. 
Geneticists have tried to c.xplaiu the inheritance of this abnormality by Mendel’s law, but 
this does not account for the persistence of the characteristic through many generations in 
spite of marriages of members of this family with normal individuals. Many eye and car 
defects are often inherited by all member.? of a family; in these cases there seems to be an in- 
crease in the dominance of I factor. — Any organ of the body may be the seat of a mutation and 
cause a specific illness. Thus diabetes may be due to a mutation of the pancreas, anemia to 
a mutation of the genital glands. — Mutations may be useful or harmful. However, even if 
harmful, they can not be accepted a.s S'gns of degeneration of the organism as a whole. The 
author emphasizes the opinion that anyone abnormality predisposes to only 1 specific illness.— 
B. Whiteside. 

257. Nilssox-Ehle, II, Uber mutmassliche partielle Heterogamie bei den Speltoid- 
mutation en des Weizens. fUntersuchungen fiber Speltoidmutationen beim Weizen. III.) 
[Concerning supposed partial heterogamy in the speltoid mutations of wheat. (Studies on 
speltoid mutations in wheat. III.)! llorcditas 2: 23-7G. 1921 —In the prngeny of speltoid 
heterozygotes, originated through mutation of nonnal wheat, there arc alwaysgrcatnumerical 
aberrations from the ordinary Mendclian segregation (1 normal :2 hetero/.ygotes : 1 mutant, 
the mutant always being present in too small j)ro})orlion). Three s])elLoid .series of dilforent 
behaviors are described and discussed, viz., A series, in which the iiuTiiber of inutaut individ- 
uals is decreased, and the nuintjcr of normals is increased in relation to hetcru/.ygotes, ex- 
jdained as due to j)arti:i] elimination of male speltoid gametes frciin fcrtdi/.atii'n; 11 scric--^. 
oiiginated fnan otlu.-r original speltoid lieterozygijte.s, in wliieli tlie number of nonnals is 
frequentb. decrea.sou to {-I of the hetorozygtjtos, while ilie speltoid hoinozygote.s are se:ircer 
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m’en than in the A series; C series, in whieh normals are more numerous than hefcrozygotes, 
and speltoid homozygotes very scarce. — The B and C types arise independently, yet C is 
sometimes suddenly converted into B. The working hypothesis suggested is that in the B 
aud C series, besides elimination of male speltoid gametes, partial hctcrogainy occur.s in which 
there is differential distribution of the A (normal gametes) and a allelomorph (speltoid 
gametes) according as A in the diploid cell is introduced by an ovule (.4n) or by a pollen cell 
(a.4), as shown by Saunders (1911) in the case of white and cream plastids in Matthiola. Rea- 
sons are given tor identifying partial heterogamy with partial sex-linkage in wheat. Further 
elucidation of doubtful points awaits results of c.xperiments under w'ay. — C. E. Leigkiy. 

2S8. Noyes, Hilda H. The development of useful citizenship. Jour. Heredity 11: 
88-91. 1920. — In order to bring about any real and lasting hnprovement in the quality of a 
given population, 2 results must be effected; defective lines of descent must be cutoff, and 
productivity of the more worthy lines must he increased. Steps to accomplish the 1st result 
are being undertaken. The present paper deals with certain practical influences which may 
be brought to bear to produce the 2ud result. The measures advocated are mainly 3; (1) 
Relieving over-burdened mothers by further development of the day nursery; (2) voluntary 
association of families for the purpose of giving additional support to the child-bearing 
mothers of the group; (3) automatic adjustment of wages to the cost of living,— IF. E. Key. 

289. OxsLow, H. The inheritance of wing-colour in Lepidoptera. V. Melanism in 
Abraxas grossulariata (var. varleyata, Porritt). Jour. Genetics 11: 123-139. 1 pi., 8 fig. 
1921.— Afiraios grossulariata var. varleyata, unlike most mclauic varieties of moths, is reces- 
sive to the type. It is recessive also to var. lacticolor, and, when the 2 are crossed and the 
Fi inbred, a new variety, exquisita, probably double recessive, appears. Var. hazdeighensis 
with black fore-wings is differentiated from the type by a factor, I, allowing black pigment to 
spread, L (type) localizing it in spots. This pair of allelomorphs is indepeudent of that for 
varleyata, acting as it does upon the fore-wings only. Graphs, showing percentage of black 
to white on the fore-wiiig (as measured with a perimeter upon the magnified image from a 
camera lucitla), show that “in certain families the amount of black in both sexes is consider- 
ably greater than in the type form, and that the darkest parents have as a rule darker offspring 
than lighter parents,” The occurrence also of modifying factors, to account for the range of 
variation, is suggested. The percentage of black in d'd’ exceeds that in 9 9 ; “femaleness 
or some factor associated with it, prevents the full development of the pigment.” A variety 
showing a fluctuating amount of white radiation on black in varleyata appears to be linked to 
maleness, as lacticolor is linked to femalcncss, but whether this character is dominant or 
recessive has not yet been determined; there is some evidence that it may be recessive. The 
slightly lower 9 sex ratio in melanic (varleyata) individuals, viz., 73 9 9 : 110 as com- 
pared with non-iiielanic (type and lacticolor). viz., 93 9 9 ; 107 d'o’ , in the sarrie hybrid 
families, is thought possibly to suggest the elimination of females bv a sex-linked lethal — 
J.H.Gerould. 


290 OSTEXFELD, C. H. Somc experiments on the origin of new forms in the genus Hie- 
racium sub- genus Archieracium. Jour. Genetics 11: 117-122. 2 pl, 1921. — Inearlierinve^ti- 

gations of the sub-genus Pilosella of Hieracium the author showed that livhridization produces 
new forms which thereafter remain constant by means of upogamy. He now finds hybridiza- 
tion e.xceedingly rare m the sub-genus .irchieracium, most forms being purely apogamous. 
Nevertheless, this sub-genus is highly polymorphic, and the author has attempted to deter- 
mine tlm mode of origin of its numerous microspecies. .Among approximately 1500 apoga- 
mous offspring of H. rujulum, grown at different times, he obtained 2 variant arms which re- 
mained constant tlirough apogamy. He assumes, therefore, that new microspecies of H 
ngidurn arise by a process of “apogamic mutation.” He considers these mutations after- 
effects of earlier hybridization, possibly having their origin in accidental elimination of 
single chromosomes from the “somatic egg-cell,” which gives rise to the apog.amic plant 
&inco some evidence indicates that raoscRo also is subject to “apogamic mutation,” .Irc/ifc- 
ractum differs from it merely in being further advanced in respect to apogamy -E F Clausen 
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291. OvERKKM, Casper Van*, tiber Formen mit abweichender Chromosomenzahl bei 
Oenothera. [Concerning forms having unusual chromosome numbers in Oenothera.] Beih. 
Bot. Centralbl. 38: 73-113. FI. 2-7, 2 Jiff. 1921. — About GOO plants were studied. Methods 
of culture, preparation and pedigree of the material used are given, the material coming from 
deVries. — Triploid forms of Oenothera Lamarckiana gigds and 0. biennis seindgigas were crossed 
with each other and with other species. The posterity of triploid forms is not uniform; 
if self-pollinated, they show a great number of Fi types with decided variation in habit. With 
reciprocal crosses between triploid forms on. the one side and diploid on the other the following 
resulted: (1) In the egg cells of triploid forms the chromosomes vary between 7 and 14; (2) 
the reduction division of pollen in which a triploid form was used as male parent gave only 7 
or 14 chromosomes. Pollen grains with an intermediate number are sterile. About J of the 
pollen is sterile, and this is considered the principal cause of self-sterility in the triploid forms. 
The self-pollinated triploid produces triangular grains which arc haploid and 4-cornered 
grains which are diploid. — L. Pace. 

292. Pearson, Karl. I. On a general method of determining the successive terms in 
a skew regression line. Biomotrika 13: 200-300. 1921. — ^Thc author obtains the regression 
orthogonal functionsup to the4th order. The higher order terms may also be found, but their 
e.xpressions become complicated and the probable errors very large. The conditions for linear, 
parabolic, or cubic regression are presented. — John \V. Goxven. 

293. Pearson, Karl. II. Note on the “fundamental problem of practical statistics.” 
Binmetrika 13: 300-301. 1921. — This paper attempt.? to correct a misunderstanding con* 
ceriiing a former paper of the same title. The stand taken may be indicated by the following: 
“ Those who crit icise Bayes after reading his actual paper say that he ought not to have made 
the chances of a ball being placed anywhere on the table equally likely. He makes in fact 
his distribution of the variate i a straight line— a somewhat unusual form of frequency dis- 
tribution. My answer to that objection to Bayes’ work was that you can make the distribution 
of that varLate — i.e., position on tlie table — any continuous curve you please as Bayes’ Theo- 
rem with Bayes’ results will flow from it equally well. Against this position my critics raise 
the cry that the chance is no longer of a success and 1-x of a failure. Of course nut, because 
that depends on horizontality of frequency distribution and it was merely fortuitous that for 
that case Bayes’ variate x corresponded to a chance. In other cases the chance is a function 
of the variate x and not x itstdf. But if the critics say: Then this is not what we mean by 
Bayes' Theorem, I would reply: Quite so, but it is what Bayes meant by his own Theorem, 
and it probably fits much better the type of ca.ses to which we are accustomed to apply it than 
what you mean by Bayes’ Theorem .” — John W. Goa-en. 

204. Pearson, Karl. III. Second note on the coefficient of correlation as determined 
from the quantitative measurement of one variate and the ranking of a second variate. Bio- 
metrika 13: 302-305. 1921. — This paper presents numerical results to show the correlation 
of ranks, grades, and quantitative measurements of 2 variates. — John \V. Gou-en. 

295. PopoFF, M. Artificial parthenogenesis and cell stimulants. Sci. Amer. Monthly 
1: 312-310. 1920. — The author describes results of injecting hypertonic salt solutions into 
plants and applying such solutions to wounds in man, also of mechanical stimulation of wounds 
by massage. Plant.? .showed increased growth, and the wounds healed more rapidly. These 
phenomena are compare4l with artificial parthenogenesis induced by chemical and mochanic!il 
stimuli and with development caused by natural fertilization, ’rhe, author bclioA’cs that re- 
sults in all these cases are fundamentally alike, arising from cell stimulation of the same order, 
whether in somatic or germ cells. — .4. Franklin Shull. 

20G. PouLTox. Edward B. Heredity and acquired characters. Xature 106: .532. 1920. 
—The term '‘acquired character” is defined and explained. — />. It. Wahlron. 
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297. Prell, Heixrich. Anisogametie, Heterogametie und Aethogametie als biolo- 
gische Wege zur Fbrderung der Amphimixis. [Anisogametism, heterogametism, and aetho- 
gametism as biological means of promoting amphimixis.] Arch. Pnlwickiungfiinech. 49: 
4G3— 100. 1921. — Anisogametism i.s the term applied to the production of morphologically 
unlike germ cells ; heterogametism is the production of 2 kinds of germ cells by one or the other 
sex, as in Dro^o-phila and Abraxas; and aethogametism is the production of germ cells which 
are physiologically ineonipatiblc with the germ cells of certain other individuals of the same 
species. The author believes that these 3 conditions promote the bringing together of ditTer- 
ent germ plasms, and illustrates this in tabular form in Spirogyrat Actinosphaeriumf monoe- 
cious moss, Antirrhinum^ Zea, Tachea, Taenia, Bonellia, Sphaerocarpus, Bnjonia, Drosophila, 
Abraxas, Ustilago violacea, Cardamine, and Ciona. Automixis is the fusion of cells both of 
which are from the same direct ceil lineage. Endomixis is self-fertilization, and e.xomixis is 
cross-fertilization. — D. F. Jones. 

298. PuTTicK, G. F. The reaction of the Fj generation of a cross between a common 
and a durum wheat to two biologic forms of Puccinia graminis. Phytopathology 11: 205-213. 
1921. — Plants of the F 2 generation of a hybrid between Triticuin vulgare (variety Marquis) 
andP.dwruw (variety Mindum)weremoculatedintheseedling8tage with spores of 2 biologic 
forms of Puccinia graminis. One form normally attacks Marquis heavily and Mindum weakly 
the other attacked Mindum heavily and Marquis weakly. All Fj plants were inoculated in 
succession with both biologic forms, all infected parts and all spores of the 1st being removed 
before inoculation with the 2nd. All gradations from susceptibility to immunity to both forms 
of rust appeared in the F 2 plants. A single pair of genetic factors with modifying factors may 
account for the reactions secured from 1 biologic form, but results from the other are not so 
conclusive as to factors involved. Of 388 F 2 plants, 35 were higlily resistant to both forms of 
rust.— C. E. Lcighty. 

299. Retd, G. Archdall. Biological terminology. Nature 107: 425-426. 1921.— This is 
a continuation of the writer’s arraignment of biologists for what he considers a loose and vague 
terminology. He holds that biology can not claim to be an interpretative science as are 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, etc., because, unlike workers in these sciences, 
biologists fail to submit their hypotheses to rigorous and crucial tests, but instead apparently 
regard the facts on which an hypothesis is founded as sufficient proof of the truth of it. [See 
also Bot. Absts. 11, Entries 221, 241, 282, 300, 301, 302.]— C. B. Hutchison. 

300. Reid, G. Archdall. Biological terminology. Xaturc 107: 6S0-6S2. 1921.— In this 
a further consideration of the “chaos in biology,” a science “founded mainly on unverified 
assumptions,” the writer contends that biologists rarely crucially test their suppositions 
and never, as a body, accept tests when made. Until biologists quit guessing and begin 
to interpret on the basis of crucial testing this chaos must persist. At present biologists 
are impotent. However, the author is hopeful, for “—it wull not always be so. Sooner 
or later they are sure to fall into line with other scientific workers, and found one of 
the greatest and most potent sciences.” [See also Bot, Absts, 221, 241, 2S2, 299 301 
302.] — C. B. Hutchison. 

301. Reu), G, .\k''hdall. Heredity. Nature 106: 4ai-40G, 1900— This is .an attempt 
to clear up what the writer regards as a befogged situation in biological literature duo to a 
loose tcnninology and the failure of biologists to use clear, precise, and definite terms in de- 
scribing the results of their rescarelies. .-is an illustration the author asks why biologists 
describe some characters as “innate.” "germinal,” .and “inheritable” and others as “ac- 
quired,” “somatic,” and “non-inlieritable,” and maiiitaiiis tlnat .acquired characters are 
transmissible in exactly the same sense and degree that any characters are transmissible. 
[See also Bot. .\bsts, 11, Entries 221, 241, 2S2, 299, 300, 302.]— C, B. Hutchison. 

302. Reid, G. .\RcnD.\LL. Heredity and acquired characters. Nature 106: ,i9C-o9S. 
1921.— The writer replies to criticisms of his previous statemeuts [see preceding entry] and 
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reiterates his contention that “biological terminology is vague and sometimes even unmean- 
ing.” He ascribes much of the extreme and apparently irreconcilable divergency of opinion 

of the various biological “sects and sub-sects Lamarckians, Danvinians, Neo- 

Darwinians, Mendelians, Mutationists, Meudelo-lMutationists. Biometricians and the like’’ 
to the “confusion of thought consequent on confusion of language” used in the literature of 
biology. [See also Bot. Absts. 11, Entries 221, 241, 282, 299, 300, 301.] — C. B. Hutchison. 

303. Rexner, Otto. Mendelsche Spaltungund chemisches Gleichgewicht. [Mendelian 
splitting and chemical equilibrium.] Biol. Zentralbl. 40: 268-277. 1920. — The author sup- 
ports the theory of Johannsen et al. that genes arc comparable to chemical radicles or radicle 
chains, and attacks Lehmann’s criticism [see Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 277] of this theory as 
based on insufficient anaiogics. He proposes that the “chromatin systems of the nucleus” 
be considered as single molecules, and that the diploid nucleus be looked upon as a polymere 
of the haploid. The phenomenon of absolute linkage supports this view, the chromomeres 
being considered as the molecules bearing the genes absolutely linked. The entire phenom- 
enon of linkage suggests that, if the genes arc represented by comparatively simple radicles, 
these radicles are united into some sort of a complex which is best understood as molecular, a 
molecule including a chromomere, a chromosome, or even the entire chromatin mass of the 
nucleus. — Harvey M. Smith. 

304. Riddle, Osc.vr, and Ellinor H. Behre. Studies on the physiology of reproduction 
in birds. IX. On the relation of stale sperm to fertility and sex in ring doves. Ainer, .lour. 
Physiol. 57: 2'2S-249. 1921. — It was found that spermatozoa retain their fertilizing power 
for a period of nearlyS days, calculating from the time the male was removed to the laying of 
the egg. Since fertilization must occur shortly after ovulation, which takes place 40 to 44 
hours before the egg is laid, at least a day mu.st be subtracted from this time to give the true 
period from copulation to fertilization. — “No evidence was obtained indicating weakness or 
modified viability in the embryos obtained from stale-sperm fertilization,” and such modifica- 
tion of the sex ratio (excess of females) as was found is attributed to other causes, especially 
to “reproductive overwork.” It is concluded that slalencss of sperinhasno effect on the sex 
ratio. — L. J. Cole. 

305. Robinson*, T. H.M.pn. The bud-sport origin of a new pink-fleshed grapefruit in 
Florida. Jour. Heredity 12; 195-lOS. Sftg. 1921.— This form, wliich originated in lTori<h 
from the Marsh variety, ditfers from the Foster and from the piuk-flcshod Marsh of Cali- 
fornia in that “the flesh itself is pink,” whereas in the latter forms, aside from some coK)r on 
the outside of the rind, “the color lies solely in the mcmbruiics separating the pulp vesicles 
and in the lining of the rind.” — Howard B. Frost. 

306. RrMPEL, Alfred, tiber identische Missbildungen, besonders Hypospadie, bei 
eineiigen Zwillingen, fiber die Entstehung und morphologische Bedeutung des Frenulum 
praeputii, zugleich einBeitrag zur Frage nach der ersten Entstehung und dem Wiedener- 
schwinden erblicher Missbildungen. [On identical abnormalities, especially hypospadia in 
identical twins, on the origin and morphological significance of the frenulum praeputii; and 
a contribution to the question concerning the first appearance and later disapperance of heredi- 
tary monstrosities.] Zcit.'chr. Path. 25: 53-96. 1921.— After describing twins of the .^aniu 
sex, both afliicted with hyimspadias, the author reviews the literature concerned with twins 
showing an abnormality but finds no instance of twins of different sexes having tliesaine defect. 
On the other hand, twins of the same sex have exactly the same abnormality. The conclusion 
is that identical twin.s must have the same abnomndity. — .Aljnormalitics fall into ‘2 cla.sses> 
the 1st and largest being compjsed of cases of arrested development sucli as byjjospadias 
and spina bifida, the 2nd of ca.ses of e.xee.ss structures siicfi as liypenlactyly ; in both ckissc.s 
most of the defects are hereditary. T’lie l.st aiipearanee of .«u< h hereditary al)normalitics in 
a family is regarded as due to internal causes such as irreguiaritios in tlio division of the germ 
cells from the somatic cells, or disturbances in thematuratnm proce.ss. Tfie “Anlage” created 
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in this way leads to an abnormality if it is not destroyed in the process of fertilization . Sooner 
or later fertilization eliminates the “ Anlage’' and thus causes the abnormality to disappear. 
Mendel’s law can not account for the 1st appearance of these hereditary abnormalities or for 
their final disappearance. — H. Whiteside. 

307. Rtx, G. VON’. Ein neues Beispiel einer Knospenmutation bei den Kartoffein, [A new 
example of bud mutation in potatoes.] Deutsch, Landw, Pres.se 2: i fu}. 1918. — The author 
reports that in 1914 and 1915 Early Rose plants appeared which were resistant to Phytoiphthora. 
In 191G and 1917 multiplication of immune plants was undertaken; a leaf variation — the part 
of the terminal leaflet above the greatest width shorter than in the original — also appeared. 
No observations were made on the 1st appearance of the variant, but the author suggests bud 
mutation as its cause, [From anonymous rev. in Zeitschr. Pfianzenziicht. 6: 105. 1918.] — J. P. 
Kelly. 

303. Rtx, G. vox, Zahlenmassige Bestimmung der Komscbbnheit bei Braugerste. 
[Numerical determination of beauty of grains in brewing barley.] Zeitschr. Pfianzenzticht. 6: 
109-100. 2 fig. 1918. — The author devises a formula for expressing plumpness of grain in 
barley, namely length of kernel divided by thickness of kernel. If the weight of the kernel is 
divided by this value a numerical coefficient is obtained which is termed “beauty of grain.” — 
F, P. Bmsell. 

300. S.\xsoM, G. S. Parthenogenesis in the water vole, Microtus amphibius. Jour. 
Anat. 55: 68-77. 2 pi. 1920. — Ovarmn eggs, when not extruded, were commonly found to 
degenerate. In a small proportion of cases, however, they underwent cleavage as far as the 
4 cell stage, thereafter degenerating. Such incipient development the author believes to be 
fitly termed parthcnogcnctic. It is preceded by the formation of the 1st polar body, but ap- 
parently not of the 2nd the latter not being formed unless fertilization occurs. The author 
thinks it likely that ovulation does not occur in the vole without copulation F. B. Sumner. 

310. Sawyer. M. L. Hybridization in Iris. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 26: 363-3&4. 1919.— 
The paper describes an attempt at reciprocal crossing of /. pseudccorws and I. versicolor. 
“The cross seems to have succeeded with /. versicolor as the ovule parent, but to have failed 
with /. pseiidacorus in that role.”—//. S. Cortard. 

311. Sc'inoTZ, IxooEF. Colour-blind females: The inheritance of colour-blindness in 
man. British ,Jour. Ophtli. 4: 345-359, 393-403. 1920.— Sehiotz, by reflned methods, tested 
2200 school girls and found “20 = 0.01 per cent showing a deficient color sense.” Out of 
2005 males he found “202 = 10.7 percent with defective colour sense.” Hence the proportion 
of color-blind males to females should be about 10 to 1. “This is in accordance with other 
statistics, ’ a numoer of which are given and discussed. The Mendelian theory of heredity 
is prr*5ont2d with an explanation of the inheritance of color-blindness as a sex-linked trait. 
On tiiC basis of this theory the percentage values of color-blind women, color-blind men, and 
female conductor.^ are mathematically deduced and found to be respectively 1.01, 10.07, 
and IS. 12 per cent in the general population. These values arc applied to the explanation of 
the statistics. The literature on the heredity of color-blindness is extensively discussed and 
the conclusion reached “that congenital red-green blindness invariably and without exception 
follows the laws of inheritance as areecssfee sex-linked character." There is a bibliography of 
CO nuinljers. [Sec also Bot. Absts. Jl, Entry 354.]— Hoa-ard! J. Banker. 

312. Schmidt. Johs. La valeur de I’lndividu ft titre de generateur, appreciee suivant la 
methode du croisement diallele. [Individual potency appraised by the method of diallel 
crossing, j Compt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsborg [Copenhague] 14^:1-33. 1910.— The inheri- 
tance of measurable or countable characters constitutes the subject of the investigation which 
tends to determine the values of the individuals for breeding. By diallel crossing is under- 
stood a thorough combination of each of the present m.ales with each of the females. The 
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generative value is defined by the equation, i {i. +(i) = b, where x and a arc the breeding- 
values of the parents and h the average value for offspring, assuming the environments to be 
constant. The method of diallcl crossing is described under the following headings: (1) 
Carrying out of diallel cnissing; (2) rearing of all the samples of offspring under as equal 
environment as possible; (3) .analysis (by counting, measurement, or weighing) of the off- 
spring .and calculation of the average value for each sample of offspring; (4) calculation of 
the generative values of the parents. — As the samples of offspring, although their 
averages vary, contain the same elements differently combined, the breeding values of 
the parents may he determined by a simple calculation. When 2 females are crossed 
with the same male the difference found between the 2 samples of offpsring must be 
due to a genetic difference between the mothers, since the father is identical; further, the 
difference between the generative values of the mothers must be double the difference found.— 
The method is tested by c.vperiments with the common trout (Salnio Initta L.). Various 
characters are examined, especially the number of vertebrae and total length. A number of 
males are crossed with ,a number of females; by means of the average values for the s.amples of 
offspring the males and females are classified separately according to their breeding-values. 
By calculation the differences of generative values are found for males and for females, from 
which again the generative values arc found apart from an unknown constant dependent on 
the environment.— While it has hitherto been possible to determine the breeding-value of 
autogaraic plants only, that is by the method of pure lines, the method of diallel crossingoffers 
a means of determining this value in animals and allogamic plants for characters which blend 
in the offspring.— I'tW. Ege. 

313. Schmidt, Johs. Racial investigations. IV. The genetic behavior of a secondary 
sexual character. Compt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsberg |Copenhague] 14 »: 1-12. PI. 1-5 
(colored), 1920.— Experiments in oro.ssing have been undertaken with 2 forms of Leiiisles 
reliculahis (Peters) Regan, in one of which the male has a large black pigment spot in the 
dorsal fin. The c.xperiments deal only with this exclusively male character. A male of the 
spot-form was crossed with a female of the other form. F, males all belonged to the type of 
the father. The. Fi individuals were intercrossed and back-crossed in both directions. There 
appeared to be no Mcndelian segregation, either in F. or in the following generations, by in- 
and-in breeding or by crossing back, 'the male offspring only inherits the spot. The simplest 
explanation would be that the character in question dcpend.snpon a factor attached to a male 
Y chromosome.— A female has been observed to produce .as many as 7 litters of offspring 
without renewed pairing. Experiments in which the same female was paired alternately 
with males of the 2 types show that the spermatozoa introduced last prevail,— I't'/li. Ege. 

314. Schmidt. .Ioh.s. Racial investigations. V. Experimental investigations with Zoar- 
ces viviparus L. Compt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsberg (Copeiihagiic) 14 ’: 1-14. 1920.— The 
investigations tend to elucidate whether a racial character, the number of vertebrae, is in- 
herited, i.e., whether it is determined by internal factors. A coin])arison is undertaken 
between more than .SOO mothers belonging to the same population and their respective off- 
spring. From each sample of offsjtring ID intlividimls taken at random were examined. It 
appears that the average number ol vertebrae in the offspring dc|)ends upon the nmnberof 
vertebrae in the mother, for the 2 series of values follow each other. To eluciilato the s.arae 
problem samples from 2 different populations were transplanted, jiut into boxes jilaced close 
to each other. The pairing and development of the young thus took idacc in captivity .and 
in the same enviroiinicnt. The analysis of the olI.sprmg shows that the racial ilillerenre be- 
tween the 2 jjopulations liad not decreased. On the other hand thc.'iverage number of ver- 
tebrae, which under natural conditions had remained very con.stant in (i consecutive aunii.al 
r la.sse6 of the same population, was sensibly altorod by the transplantation. The racial dilTer- 
ences in fish are determined primarily by internal factors, but 1o a certain degree also by 
external factors. -Yilh.Ege. 

31 . 7 . Senri.TZ, Maltiikr, Eemerkung zur Arbeit von Knud Sand fiber experimentellen 
Hermaphroditismus. [Comment on the work of Knud Sand on experimental hermaphrodi- 
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tism.] Pfliigers Arch. GcsaiiK Physiol. 17P: 217-218. 1920. — ’In 1000 Schultz grafted an ovary 
from a female guinea-pig into a normal male guinea-pig and after 4 months the o\ ary was found 
to contain a large follicle with a large egg and several smaller follicle.?. Steinach and Sand 
have repeated these exi)eriinents fairly sudcessfully and they appear to Schultz to claim to be 
the 1st workers to produce experimentally hermaphroditic guinea-pigs. — D. D. Whitnej. 

316. Seelivoer. Gewinnung samenbest^dinger Sorten. [Producing varieties that 
come true from seed.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 36: 470-472, 1021, — The author states 
the problem with reference to small fruits, stone fruits, apples, and pears, discusses popularly 
the meaning of homo- and heterozj'gote, and gives briefly the usual methods of propagation. 
Since the stock influences the scion, it is desirable to develop a stock coming true from seed. 
The practical difficulties of keeping stock true are pointed out. — A. J . Pieters. 

317. Seiler. [German rev. of: Gold.schmidt, Richard. Kleine Beobaebtungen und 
Ideen zur Zellenlehre II. Die Spermatogenese ernes parthenogenetischen Frosebes nebst 
Bemerkungen zur Frage, welches Geschlecbt bei den Amphibien das beterozygotisebe ist. 
(Minor observations and ideas in cytology. 11. The spermatogenesis of a parthenogenetic 
frog with comments on the question of which is the heterozygous sex in the Amphibia.) Arch. 
Zellf. 15:283-290. Bjig. 1920{seeBot.Absts. 10, Entry 1707),] Zcitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- 
u. Vererb. 27: 7G-77. 1921. 

318. Seiler. [Germ.in rev. of: Goldschmidt, Kichard. Kleine Beobachtungen und 
Ideen zur Zellenlehre. III. Die Bedeutung der atypischen Spermatozoen. (Minor observa- 
tions and ideas on cytology. III. The significance of atypic spermatozoa.) Arch. Zellf. 
15: 291-300. 1920 (see Bot. Abst.s. 9, Entrv Pkkl).] Zeitschr. Indukt, Abstamm,- u. Vererb, 
27: 715. 1021. 


319. Seiler, J. [German rev. of: N*.\chtsheim, Han's. Zytologische und experimentelle 
ITntersuchungen iiber die Geschlechtsbestimmung bei Dinophilus apatris Korsch. (Cytolog- 
ical and experimental studies on the sex determination of Dinophilus apatris.) Arch. 

hlikrosk. Anat. 93 (Section 2): 17-140. 4 vl, 5 fig. 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 7, Entrv 1S37; 11, 
Entry 2So).] Arch. Zellf. 16: 170. 1021. 

320. Shamel. a, D. Bud selection in New Zealand, California Citrograph 6: 3S8. 
1921, The functions of the recently organized New Zealand Nomenclature Board include 
investigation of horticultural varieties, control of nomenclature, promotion of breeding 
(including “bud selection”) of horticultural crops, and control of propagation from “selected 
fruiting trees of standard varieties of outstanding merit.”— f/oicard B. Frost. 

321. Shamel, A. U. Origin of the striped oleander. Jour. Heredity 12: 42-45. Fig. 

^ The author reports the occurrence of variegated oleanders (Xerium oleander) 

111 California. The variegation consists of green-and-white or green-ond-yellow-striped 
leaves, the pattern being irregular. These c.an be propagated by stem cuttings of variegated 
branches. 8uch branches are considered to have originated as bud-sports from normal green- 
leaved oleanders.—/?. \V. Lindstrorn. 


322. Showalter, Amos M, Chromosomes of Conocephalum conicum. Bot. Oaz. 72: 
24.3- 240. PL 1921. In this dioecious liverwort, dividing cells from tlialii which had 
borne archogonia, and also from those with antheridia. showed S long chromosomes not all of 
the same length, and 1 short chromosome scarcely longer tlian broad. This short chromosome 
had not been noticed by the 4 previous investigators of this species. No differences in length 
were ob.servcd between tlie chromo.somes of male and female plants.— /o/o* Bellitig. 


323. Shell, 
Bull. 41: oo-Gl. 


A. Franklin. Chromosomes and the life-cycle of Hydatina senta. Biol. 
6 Jig. 1921. The parthenogciituc eggs of the feinaie-produoing female are 
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found to have 12 chromosomes in the equatorial plate of the single maturation spindle. The 
parthenogenetic eggs of the male-producing female also have 12 chromosomes on the equatorial 
plate of the Ist maturation spindle; the chromosomes, however, are arranged in pairs. In 
the telophase there are only 6 chromosomes, Tvhich demonstrates that a reduction has taken 
nlace in the formation of the 1st polar bodj'. — D. D. Whitney. 

324. SnuLL, George 11. Mendelian or non-Mendelian. Science 54: 213-21G. 1921.— 

Alisunderstanding and controversy have arisen as to the exact meanings of “ Mendelian hered- 
ity” and "Mendclism.” The author's usage of the expression ^'Mendelian heredity” has 
always referred to cases such as Mendel observed in which there is independent segregation 
of unit factors during gametogenesis and chance recombinations at fertilization. On this 
basis, cases of linkage are considered non-Mendelian ; but since strictly Mendelian inheritance 
and link age arc products of the same mechanism there is j ustification for a broader connotation 
for the term '‘Mendelian,” making it essentially synonymous with chromosomal heredity as 
distinguished from cytoplasmic heredity. The author considers it time to abandon “Mende- 
lian” and “non-Mendelian” as definite categories and to adopt more precise terms.— The 
relation of hereditary factors to linkage groups or to paired chromosomes must provide the 
basis for a classification of genetical phenomena into fundamental categories. Phenomena 
of chromosomal heredity may be distinguished from phenomenarcferredtoextra-chromosomal 
bodies by use of the nouns zeuxis and eiozeuxis, and the corresponding adjectives zygous and 
ciozygous. Under zeuxis are to be noted 3 fundamental relationships of heredity factors 
according to whether 1 or more than 1 pair is involved, and whether the chromosomes involved 
are behaving in typical or atypical fashion. 'I’hese categories may be named, respectively, 
77}onozeuxis, plHozeuxU, and the corresponding adjectives being monozygous, 

pleiozygoiis, and ayiomozygons. Anomozouxis is a composite of several phenomena of diverse 
nature. The relation of the 4 categories monozeuxis, pleiozeuxis. anomozeuxis, and exozeuxis 
to Mendelism in the strict sense is considered. Mendelian phenomena will be found in (1) 
all zygous monohybrids; (2) monozygous dihybrids, whenever crossing over equals or exceeds 
50 per cent: (3) all pleiozygous dihybrids or polyhybrids, if no 2 factors in the scries aremono- 
zygous with a frequency of crossing over lower than 50 per cent: (4) anomozeuxis under 
certain circum.stanccs. Non-Mendelian phenomena will be found in (1) monozygous dihy- 
brids whenever crossing over is less than oO per cent; (2) most cases of anomozeuxis; (3) all 
ca.ses of exozenxLs. — In Oenothera, where the question of Mendelian or n(jn-Mondelian heredity 
has been most persistently raised: (1) K.xozcuxis is probably concerned in inheritance of a 
variegation of the foliage; (2) anomozeuxis is illustrated by l5-cliromosomc forms, triploidy. 
tetraploidy, and prob.able fragmentation; (3) monozygous cliaracters are ruhricahjx luid 
pigmentation, intense reddening of stems, nnucUa stature, pink-ooned buds, sulfurca flower 
color. 2 zygote “balanced'' lethals, a factor for revolute leaves, and probably a pollen lethal; 
(4) brensii/U.^ factor, which seems to be inherited independently of all other known factors, 
probably repre.sents in relation to these factors a case »)f pleiozeuxis. While genetical phe- 
nomena in Oenotheras, except variegated foliage, can be referred to chromosomes (zeuxis', 
yet independent segregation, hence typical Mendelian behavior, is so rare as to bo altiuisi 
negligible.— r. B. Baheoek. 

325. Si.YK. NfArn. IIarkift V. Holmes, ami 11,. Gioriox Wells. Primary spontaneous 
tumors of the ovary in mice. Studies on the incidence and inheritance of spontaneous tumors 
in mice. Jour. Cancer Ke>. 5: 20.5 '220. 1920. — Anitum 22.fKK) mice of the Sh e stc'ckcxaiiiiis L 
44 had spontaneous primary ovarian tumors. Of thc.se 3.S h.ad simple solid |)apillary adcnoinit^. 
of which a very small number were cystic. One mouse had a typical papillary cystoma iind 
another a typical soliil teratoma. The remaining 4 had malignant tumors of the ovary ex- 
hibiting the “mesothclimna” type of growth characteristic of malignant tumors derived 
from sex glands. All the mice with primary malignant tumor (tf ovary had lumors (d sew) i ere, 
2 having each 2 carrinoiiia.s of the mammary gland, 1 a single careinoina of the iiKitumarv 
gland, and 1 a papillary adenoma of the lung. Among the 40 mice with benign ovarian t uiiku ^ 
22 had tumors elsewhere, and frequently there were imilliple tuneus.— .Uto// B, Si<irk. 
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326. Smith, Kirstixe. Statistical investigations on inheritance in Zoarces viviparus L. 
Compt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsbcrg [Copenhague] 14": 1-.53. 1921.— The investigations 
concern: (1) Number of verteiirae; (2) number of pectoral fin rays; and (3) number of pigment 
spots in the part of the dorsal fin consisting of soft rays. The maternal correlation coeffi- 
cients are found to be 0.398, 0.262, and 0.366, and the fraternal correlation coefficients 0.470, 
0.353, and 0.350 for vertebrae, hard fin rays, and pigment spots, respectively, with probable 
errors about 0.01. The method indicated and applied for calculating the fraternal correlation 
coefficient requires that the number of sibs be the same for allfraternities considered. It does 
not involve any approximation, and the construction of fraternal correlation tables is avoided. 
— The numerical results are applied to the idea of generative values (introduced by Johs. 
Schmidt [see Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 314]), assuming that the investigation deals with whole 
sibs, which is considered probable. It is found that sibs with the same generative values may 
have different personal values . — Kirsline Smith. 

327. Smith, Loren B. Notes on spinach breeding. I’roc. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. 17: 
146-155. 1920 [1921].— The methods used and plant characters considered in the production 
of a mosaic-resistant spinach at the Virginia Truck Experiment Station are discussed. The 
Manchuria, an Asiatic variety and the only I of many which showed any marked resistance to 
mosaic at the beginning of the experiment, was used to introduce the resistant factor. Hy- 
brids resulting from Savoy and Manchuria crosses were later crossed with "round-leaf" and 
"thick-lcaf” types to introduce other ddsirable characteristics. In going from Fj to Fs 
generation “selected stocks” showed a decrease in mosaic plants from 6.14 = 0.54 per cent. 
The ratio of mosaic-infected plants in the Fj generation to those in the Savoy control was 
1:4.35, in the Fs generation, 1 : 16.37. The Manchuria and hybrid progeny are also less sub- 
ject to aphis attack than other varieties. — Other factors desirable in commercial types are 
considered. “Size is determined largely by comparative measurements of the height and 
diameter of the mature plants. Savoying is measured by determining the increase which oc- 
curs in the leaf area due to this factor over that of a flat leaf of the same perimeter. Color 
is determined wholly by a system of scoring and comparison. Other factors, such as thick- 
ness of leaves, closeness, shape of leaves, long standing qualities, and growth, or character of 
foliage, are used in the determination of and improvement of type in spinach.”— H. A. /onss. 

328. Stark, M. B. A benign tumour in Drosophila. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med. 17: 
51-52. 1019.— The author reports a new tumor appearing as a mutation in a strain of flies 
already showing lethal tumor in half the males. The new tumor differs from the lethal one in 
not being sex-linked or lethal. Linkage experiments show that at least 1 of the genes essen- 
tial for tumor development is in the 3rd chromosome, closely linked to dichaete —Tumor 
may occur in any segment of the larva, but is most frequent in the 12th and 13th. When it 
occurs m the thoracic region, the tumor cells may grow into the imaginal discs of the append- 
age.s, checking their development. Tumor cells are rounded or polygonal in shape and show 
pigment.— JJ. E. Jones. 

32g. j5T0CKARD, Charles R. A probable explanation of polyembryony in the armadillo. 
Amer Nat. 55: C2-fiS. 1921.— In a series of experiments on fish eggs, Stookard li,as shown 
that by arresting lievclopment during the early cleavage stages double individuals and twins 
are frequently induced. The experiments indicate that lank of oxygen is the controlling factor 
and the autlior suggests that normal production of multiple embryos in the armadillo mav be 
explained in the same way. It h.as been shown that the young blastocyst of the armadillo 
remains free iii the cavity of the uterus for some time before implantation takes place. During 
this period the ovum is cut off from its oxygen supply and coiisequeutlv remains in a state 
of arrested development,” which the author believes may explain the polvembryonic de- 
velopment.-/. T. Patterson. ■’ 

fertility in species of Hemerocallis. Torreya 21 : 57-0” 
\y-\.~Heinerocams futra is not knowm to produce seed, but pollen of thi.s species used witii' 
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IF. flava gave viable seed; the reciprocal cross failed to mature seed. From the result of 
crossing //. juha with H. jlava, H. Atiranliaca, and //. Thunbergii, it appears that pollen and 
ovules of //. / uha are potent and are able to function in certain relations, but the compati- 
bility in these combinations is of a weak grade. H. fiava has both self-compatible and self- 
incompatible plants. H. Thunbergii produces some viable seed. It is thought that all plants 
of the single-flowered form of H. fulva may be descended by vegetative propagation from a 
single plant which happened to be self-incompatible. It is predicted that a search in the 
native home of the species will reveal plants which are compatible with strains which pre- 
viously failed to produce seed. Seed production in Hemerocallis and similar plants depends 
on whether fertilisation is compatible, and is not correlated with the development of the 
means of vegetative propagation. — D. F. Jones. 

331. Stkaxd, E. [German rev. of: GoLDScmriDT, R. Die quantitative Grundlage 
von Vererbung und Artbildung. (The quantitative basis of inheritance and species forma- 
tion.) 163 p., M Jig. Julius Springer: Berlin, 1020.] Arch. Naturgesch, Abt. A. 86®: MS. 
1920 11921]. 


332. Swingle, ^V<LTERT., and T. Ralph Robixso.v. A new tangelo. The origin of a 
pink-fleshed citrus fruit by hybridization. Jour. Heredity 12: lol-I53. 1 Jig. 1921.— This 
fruit, more strictly a ‘'tangelolo,'’ was produced by 3 successive crosses, grapefruit X (grape- 
fruit or pomelo X tangerine), the immediate pollen parent being the Sampson tangelo. The 
color of the pulp vesicles is a pale orange yellow, but that of "the lining membrane and parti- 
tion walls is a reddish pink.” The rind entirely lacks the pungent oil generally characteristic 
of the parent species.— /foTcard B. Frost. 

333. Tammes, Tine. Der blaubltihende und der weissbliihende Flachs und ihre Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Praxis. [The blue-flowered and the white-flowered flax and their practical sig- 
nificance.] Mittcil. Forsch. Inst.Sorau Verl)and Deiitsch. Leinen-Indust. 2: 4 p. 1920.— The 
author recalls that before the war Groningen grow blue flax an<l Friesland white and that 
Groningen farmers frequently imported Russian seed, while Friesland farmers raised their 
own. “Degeneration” of the bine flax is attributed to its being a mixture and shorter, the 
more branched, less v.aluablc elements of blue flax cultures gradu.ally forming a greater per- 
centagoof the population due to a more abundant setting of seed. TIic white-flowered flax 
traces back to a single origin in ISHi, and is more nearly a pure line. The advantage of blue- 
flowered pure lire.s is indicated. The occasional production of blues among whites is inter- 
preted as due to the combining of complementary factors carried bv dilTerent whites - - 
J.P. kelly. 


331. ICHorpROFF, Al. A. On the mathematical expectation of the moments of frequenev 
distabutions. Part 2. Biometrika 13: L-S3-205. 1021,-Thi. paper proton Is a h,.,,,;:! i, al 

analysis 0 the expectations of the moments of freq.ienry distribution when tiie variates foil, no 

their own law of frequency and for the limiting ease when the I.aplacc-Gaiiss law is foil,™ c,i - 
Joiin t> . uowen. 


I'”'’-” ; suppressing expression of awns in a wheat- 

spe t hybrid. Jour Agr.c, lies. 21: 099-700. ! pi. 1921, -Info,. fei F, hvhri.F bctiiecn 

'liTing the winter f,o,n 

d treated with spores of TiUella foetan. (]!. and C.) Trd.-.tssuining a simple m ",! Ian 
ratio in which .4. t represents the plants of which all the grains of all ih.- spike we o 

whicl di ; and „„ those „f 

- 
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336. Tovi, G, B. i>e. Osservazioni biometriche intorno la Calendula officinalis L. in 

rapporto all' eterocarpie della specie. [Biometrical observations on Calendula officinalis L. 
with reference to the heterocarpy of the species.] AttiK. Inst, Veneto Sei, Lcttcre cd Art 1 79: 
I2SO-I400. 1021. — The author .selej-ted from a single plant 22 aclienes of each of 4 (lilTerGnt 

tvpes,^“A,” “B,” “C,” and “D.” The progeny of the various types of achenes are classified 
in detail according to type and number of achenes per fruit. Types A and G arc .similar in 
behavior and arc classed together. The progeny of any given type produces all 4 types of 
achenes. The frequency distribution of achene.s per fruit is multimodal for the progeny of 
each type and is usually multimodal for each type of progeny. — If all;/ J . A'ax. 

337. Toni, G. B. de. Sul comportamento degli achenii emiciclici della Calendula offici- 

nalis L. rispetto all’ ereditariet^. [The hereditarybehaviorof the semi-circular form of Cal- 
endula officinalis. Preliminary report of new biometrical observations.] Riv. Biol. 2:4-51- 
453. 1920.— Heterocarpy exists in CaUndnla ojJicinalU. Two types of achenes, semi-circular 
and “naviculiform,” were found in a .single plant. A nomparisoo of the progeny of those 2 
types shows a difference in distribution of achenes in fruit.s; the mode in the semi-circular 
type was 3, in the naviculiform 4.— //a//v /. .S'ax. 

33^. TscnER.MAK. Erich vo.v. Bastardierungsversuche mit der griinsamigen Chevrier- 
Bohne. [Hybridization studies with the green-seeded Chevrier bean.] Zeit-schr. Pflan- 
zenziicht. 7: 57-61. 1919.— This is a report of experiments planned and executed for the 
purpose of improving the Chevrier bean. U'bon h.irvostcd before completely matured and 
cured in the shade the cotyledons and soe<l coats are green. If over-ripe the chloroplasts are 
totally or partially destroyed, the .^ceds becoming yellow. Such .seed.s. however, give green- 
seeded sorts if the plants produced are harvested e.arly and cured in subdued light. — Yellow- 
seeded vjirieties exist which are thought to ditTer fn-m the green-.'^eeded by 1 primary or directly 
acting factor pair, yellow being dominant to green. Of 1019 R, seed.s yellows and greens were 
present in the ratio of 3.0.9.*^ to 0.912. The author .ascribes the excess of yellows to the effect 
of loo strong light during the m.aturing season and to the action of a secondary or modifying 
factor of a catalytic nature. Correlation between green seodcoat and green pods is noted.— 
C. lluichimn. 

.3.30. Cf. vo\. Zur Genetik der Irimorphen HeterosU’lie sowie einige Bemer- 

kungen zur dimorphen Heterostylie. [On the genetics of trimorphic heterosnly and some 
remarks on dimorphic heterostylyd Biol. Zentnilbl. 41: n'^- 90. 1921.— In thi.' interpretation 
of Barlow's data on inheritance of hetorostylism in OsiilU and h], thrum [Jour. Genetics 3: 
53-<'i.5. 1913], the author suggests genetic formulae for trimorphic hctomstyled plant? a? fol- 
lows: long = aahh, mid - oalih or anIiH. short = Aohh or .-lu/?’'. assuming the cncct of A 
to be greater tlian that of B. On this bashs the ratio.s exported from the various inter- 
crosses of the .3 are: long X short - I Jong : I short: long X mi^I = 1 hmg : I mid : mid X 
shtirt = 1 l.ong : 1 mid : 2 .<hort : or 1 long : .3 mid: 4 sliort. The 1 : 1 :2 ratio in the last ease is 
assumed to (uauir when the genetic constitution of the short-styled plant is .-In’''*, and the 
1:3:4 ratio when it i.s Anlf>>. The ()ceasi"nal oecurrenee of a .'^rd type in <'>.rau> crosses be- 
tween long and .sliort a.s well as between long and mid style, the writer is unable to explain 
on tlie basis of those forinuiac.— /*. Khiknu. 

310. rn’HAx<'<i. T.Koi’or.ixi B, Reproduction in the Aphididae with a consideration cf the 
modifying influence of environmental factors. Psyehe 2S: 95- 109. 1921. — Tlie ;iuth«'r revit ws 
tlio genenil features of the .aphid Iife-t’y<do and literature ooneeriiing the ofTect.' of onviron- 
metu. .''oino of lii?; oltseiT.itions .and rep<»rts of the life-eyelo in tropical and other w.arin 
rcKinns him to CDnelude that the occurrenee (d hisexiial rejwoduel it>n is rhythtnieal. that 
alterati(in.>j of tenij)orature do not .at (>nec tlestroy thi.'S rliythm. hut that |W(di‘nge<l nhsenee of 
cold weather cventu.aily c.auses ilis.apjx'araiU'C of ovijiarou-? forms .true sexes'^. Gortain d.s- 
attrermoni^ 1,^ e\[daincd by assuming that some expiTimental stocks were eoih\'le^l 

tiic wild, others from long-maintaimai greenhouse si rains.— A , FrankJiu .S,G.//. 
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341. Voss, H. Die beiden Hauptfaktoren der traumatischen Parthenogenese. {The 
two chief factors of traumatic parthenogenesis.] Biol. Zentralbl. 41; 359'367. 1921. — As 
Bataillon and others have shown, Irog eggs pricked with a fine needle begin to segment, but 
development does not proceed far unless the eggs were previously bathed with blood or lymph, 
or some liquid containing cells of other organs. The author attributes the effect of blood, etc., 
to the entrance of cells or parts of cells into frog eggs, carrying with them oxidative ferments . 
Normal fertilization is held to aid development by oxidases introduced by the sperm. — A. 
Franklin Skull. 


342. Vries, Hugo DE. The present position of the mutation theory. Nature 104; 213- 
214. 1919.— Difficulties inherent in the theory of natural selection led to the mutation theory, 
which presumes species and varieties to be produced by small but distinct changes. Initial 
mutational changes take place in sexual cells before fertilization. From this it follows that 
half*mutants arc apt to be produced which may, in another generation, produce full mutants 
in a normal manner. Half-mutants may or may not be phenotypically distinct from the 
parents. If not distinct in the immediate generation they will commonly appear as 20 to 
25 per cent of the offspring of the generation following; mass mutations are thus accounted for. 
Endemic species of the evening primrose and tlieir mutants show a close parallelism to the 
age-area theory of Willis relative to land floras. Objections to the mutation theory are di- 
rected rather against special cases than against the theory in general.— Z-. R, Waldron. 

343. Waarden'bckc, P. J. (Dutch rev. of; Andrasst, Karl. Ein Beitrag zur Verer- 
bung der Katarakt, (Contribution to the inheritance of cataract.) Klinischo Monatsbl. 
Augenheilk. 66 : 568. 1921.} Qenctica 3: 485-486. 1921. 


344. Waardexburg, P. J. [Dutch rev. of; Barth. Fritz. Ein weiterer Beitrag zur 
Vererbung der familiKren Sehnervenatrophie. (A further contribution to the heredity of 
familial atrophy of the optic nerve.) Klinische Monatsbl. Augenheilk. 66: 5S1. 1921,] 
Genetica 3 : 4S6-487. 1021. 

345. Waardenburu, P. J. [Dutch rev. of; Bronsox, E. On fragilitas ossium and its 

association with blue sclerotics and otosclerosis. Edinburg Med. Jour. April 1917 1 Genet- 
ica3:4S7. 1921. ' 


349. Waardex-burg, P. J. [Dutch rev. of; Conarp, H. S., and C. B. D.ayenbort. 
Hereditary fragility of bone. Eugenics Rec. Office Bull. 14. 1015.] Grnctica 3: 48S. 1921. 

.... 317 JVAAnDExBCBG, P. J. (Dulch tev. of: Excemard, C. F. Fine Familie mit hered- 

^ hereditary nystagmus.) Zeitsclir. Gesamni, Neurol 28; 

319. 191o.| Genetica 3; 490-492. 1921. 


m \)^AAHDEXBrRG, P. J. [Dutch Tev. of ; Fi.EisciiER, Brexo. Beitrage zur Vererbung 
ron Augenkra^heiteR. (Contribution to the heredity of eye diseases.) KlinUcho Monatsbl. 
Augenheilk. 66: o6I. 1921.] Genetica 3: 493. 1921. 

und^Knn)V"r"T''r''’/' m, rREYTAr,. Gcstav Til. Ueber blaue Sklera 

u d Knochenbrucbigkeit. (Blue sclerotics and fragility of bones.) Kliiiisrhe Mointsbl 
Augenheilk. 66: 507. lOOl.) Genetica 3 ; 493. 1921 . v.nii, nit .woiutsni. 

of- C'-ALi.r.s. Sind die sog. “angeborenen" 
fon n iarrerofir™ f Gebnrtsverletzung? iAre the so-called 

102.' 19-., CenZaM^l 


o-.r. P. J. (Dufoh rcv. of: Muf-KE Urnort 

der Rehmt.s pigmento.sa. (Contribution to the heredity of ret^ 

Monatsbl. .(ugenheilk. 66:. 5fio. luoi., Genclicad: 50> 19 .f 


Beitrag zur Vererbung 
gmentosa.) Kliiii.-clie 
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352. WaardenburOj P. J. {Dutch rev. of : Reis, \V. UeberMegalocornea. (Onmegalo- 
cornea.) Klin. Ophth. 1920: 577. 1920.] Genetiea 3: 506. 1921. 

353. Waardenruro, P. J. [Dutch rev. of: Rowa.v, J., and J. A. Wilso.v. Hereditary 
cataract. British Jour. Ophth. 5: 64. 1921.] Genetiea 3: 506. 1921. 

354. Waardenburg, P. J. [Dutch rev. of: Schiotz, I. Inheritance of colourblindness. 
British Jour. Ophth. 4: 345-359, 393-403. 1920 (see Bat. Absts. 11, Entry 3U).] Genetica3: 
507. 1921. 

355. Waarde.vburg, P. J. [Dutch rev. of: Stahli, J. Das Krankheitsbild des Kerato- 
konus vom Standpunkte der VariabilitStslehre (mit zwei klinischen Beispielen von Familiar- 
itat des Keratokonus und einen Anhang mit Bemerkungen zur Myopiefrage). (The patholog* 
ical aspect of conical cornea from the standpoint of the theory of variation (with two clinical 
cases of familial conical cornea and a supplement with notes on the question of myopia.) Klin- 
ische Monatshl, Augenheilk. 62: 712. 1919.) Genetiea 3: 508. 1921. 

3o6. Waardenburg, J. [Dutch rev. of: Tkitscheller, L. Beitrag zur Vererbung 
der familiKren Hornhautentartung. (Contribution to heredity of familial degeneration of the 
cornea.) Klinische Monatsbl. Augenheilk. 66: .57. 1921.) Genetiea 3: 509. 1921. 

357. Waardenburg, P. J. [Dutcli rev. of: Voorhoeve, N. Het ziektebeeld der blauwe 
sclerae in verband met andere erfelijke resp. aangeboren afwijkingen. (Pathological aspect 
of blue sclerae in connection with other hereditary or congenital variations.) Xc-d. T. voor 
Gen. 1:1873. 1917. J Genetiea 3: 511-512. 1921. 

358. Wa-^rdendcrg, P. J. [Dutch rev. of: Zorn'. Berxrard. Ueber familiSre atypische 
Pigmentdegeneration der Netzbaut (totale Aderhautatrophie;. (Familial atypical pigment 
degeneration of the retina (complete atrophy of the choroid). Arch. Ophth. 101: 1. 1919.] 
Genetiea 3: 414-416. 1921. 

359. 15 AGER, Haroed. The significance of sex and nuclear fusions in the fungi. Tr:\n«. 
British Mycol, Soc. 6: 30.5-317, 1920. — General principles and exaiiiples are given. I>''pan'iv 
is considered only a morphological term; sexual characters of fnsing gametes are diametrio:2Jy 
opposite so that a zygospore is phy-siologically heterogamous in nature. Nuclei of fungi do 
not differ essentially from those of higher jdants. It has been observed that the basidia of 
the Iljnnenoinycetes contain 2 nuclei whicli fuse before sporidia form:ition. sexuality is 
defined as “. . . essentially characterized by tlie association of two cells, each with its 
nucleus, and their fusion to form a zyg<.*te.” The fusion is endogamous in nmst fungi having 
binary sexual fusions so that there e.an l)e no blending of 2 linos of descent, rojuvenesociu o 
being the i.niy advantage secured. A definite physiological ditrerentiation occurs when tIu- 
sexunl organs arc formed. In the Ercdineae. binary fusion has been replaced by a simpler 
t>pe. endokaryogamy. It has been shown that the biniicleate-cell eondiiifin arises by the 
fusion of 2 cells or the migration of a nucleus from 1 cell to another. The subsequoiU iusi"n 
of Ihe.sc nuclei and the reduction division are the signilicanr phenomena in this type of fusion. 
^arious stages of degeneration have been observed in tlie .\seouiycetes. Normal fusi'Ui 
accomjdislies 2 imrposcs, — blending of 2 lines of deseent and Tejuveneseenco. If the former 
s loiild become supermioiis in low organisms, the latter could be accomplished by mere fusion 
^ related nuclei. Ibis may explain the simple nuclear fusion replacing binarv fusion in 
higher fungi. [See also Bot. Absts. S, Enlrv lS37.]-/\i;d A. Young. 

o(i0. \\Ai.r)UON, L. R. A study of physical characters and some of their correlation in 
^^romus^iuermis. North Dakota Agrie. Kxp. Sta. Bull. 153. iKes. Bull. 2.> o2 -2 . i;. 

1 lants from 2 commercial lots of bn>me-grass from Canada and South Dakota ‘\vere 
^ the 1st year from seed ami found to lu- siginileaiuly dilTerent in several respects. 
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Pearson types of curves were fitted to the 2 series of observations. In height and weight 
studies for 3 seasons, after the 1st year of growth, height was found to increase from season 
to season, and maximum weight was indicated for the 2nd season. Variability of weight of 
plant increased from season to season. Correlation coefficients between height and weight 
were all significant but not high. The maximum coefficient was 0.513 ^ 0.042 for 1917. In 
correlation studies of weight of plant, correlation was found to be comparatively high between 
immediately successive years but scarcely significant in years successive but 1. Correlation 
data indicate the Canadian group to include a comparatively larger proportion of poor plants 
compensated, at least in part, by inclusion of a certain number of better plants, than was 
found in the Soutli Dakota group.— Studies were made upon petceiitage of sterile ciilmagc 
found in selected plants through 3 seasons. Sterile culmage was found to be a distinguishing 
character with certain plants of Bromus; the presence of this would affect the economic value 
of the plant. Correlation studies indicate a negative correlation between total weight of 
plant and weight of sterile culmage.— L. li. Waldron. 

361. \V.\ri>-Ci;tler, D. The cytological problems arising from the study of artificial 
parthenogenesis. Sci. Prog. 16: 71-78. 1021.— This is a review' of experiments on artificial 
parthenogenesis with special reference to sex-dotennination. Using Loeb's parlhenogenet- 
ically produced frogs (both male and female), Delage's I sea-urchin (male), and Jack’s 
female bees produced by workers, the author discusses possible modes of reconciling the results 
with the chromosome hypothesis of sex. The principal explanations suggested of females 
from such eggs are the absence of reduction, occurrence of non-disjunction, and duplication 
of chromosomes in later development. Production of both sexes in the case of the frog may 
be due to the effect of environment, since environment is known to alter the sex ratio. The 
author also discusses Herlant's work on physico-clieinical initiation of development in arti- 
ficial parthenogenesis. — A. Franidin Shull. 


362. Wevhouz, H. Methods of maize breeding for increase of yield. Agric. Gaz. Kow 
South Wales 32: 620-634. 1921. — Comp.arison is mode bet ween ordinary ear-to-row system of 
breeding and "selection in self-fertilized linos.” Di(rioiiltic.s of the latter method are pointed 
out which would be especially hard to overcome unless suffioient time, space, and means 
were available. An ear-to-row method of corn-breeding is outlined, which is claimed to 
obviate certain disadvantages of the old systems. Results secured at diflercnt localities in 
different years with different varieties indicate that "stud seed” yielded on the average 20 per 
cent more than ordinary selected seed.— A. R. irafdron. 


363. \t hSTEKMEiER, IvpRT. Das Blattgriin als neuer Faktor in der Pflanzenziichtung 
an der Hand von Untersuchungen an Weizensorten. (Leaf greenness as a new factor in plant 
breeding from the standpoint of investigations on wheat varieties.] Zcitschr. rilanzciizucht. 
8; 14-25. 1921.— Twenty-nine varieties of who.at, both winter and spring forms, ri-proscn) ing 
all Species, were observed during tlicir vegetative periods and the le.af color recorded. The 
relationship of cKfferent shades of leaf color to rate and extent of growth and to yield aii.l 
composition of kernel were determined. The association between leaf shades ami' rate and 
amount of growth differed in different species and in the same species at dilTcrent stages. 
Kernel weight of the head, protein content, dry matter, and ash, considering the sjiei ics, 
increased as color became deeper. — C. E. Lehjht'). 


.oKt. Bettsteix, Fhitz vo.x. Vererbungsetscheinungen und Systematik hei Haplontcn 
nnd Diplohaplonten im Pflanzenreich. [Genetical phenomena and taxonomy in haplonts 
and diplohaplonts in the vegetable kingdom.] Zeitsclir. Imlnkl. aiiiin.- ii. \i n ilo .11; 

Jo-2-l«. ^ I919.-This is a eonsiderallon of the imporlance, botli from tlie genetic and tl;c 
taxonomic )>o.nt of view, of genetical studies of plants whose vegetative life i.n.cccds cluctiv 
n the haploid condition. In higher plants the eoml,i„ati,„.s of cliara.-lcrs resnhing fvmii 
ij iridiza tion can not be determined until the development of ti.e F. /.vgotes, wliilc in tl>c 
allophjtes multicellular gamelophytes re, dace the morpliologi,.ailv uudiircrcntialcd -cx 
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nuclei of higher plants. Furthermore, since in purely haploid plants the only zygotic nuclear 
division is a rcductional one the distribution of characters must occur at this time. Thus 
further proof of the chromosome theory is obtained. Those theoretical considerations have 
beenpartially proved by the experiments of Burgelf on F/i?/co7n.vc€s and of Pascher on Chlamy- 
domonas. It is pointed out that the taxonomist of tliallophytcs must keep in mind the fact 
that he is dealing with very great polymorphisms due not only to the variable nature of the 
haploid vegetative phase as influenced by environinent but also by the regular occurrence 
of diplo- and visible haplo-combinations. — P. Kvakan. 

305. Wfitixo, P- Studies on the parasitic wasp Hadrobracon brevicornis 'Wesmael). 
I. Genetics of an orange-eyed mutation and the production of mosaic males from fertilized 
eggs. Biol. Bull. 41: 42-54. 1921.— The author’s previous work had shown that in this species 
fertilized females produce both male and female ofT.spring, but unmated females have only 
sons. The present paper describes a recessive mutant eyc-color, orange. Wild-type eye- 
color is black. Crosses show that black is dominant, but males resemble the mother, regard- 
less of the nature of male to which she is mated, as is to be expected since mules arc presum- 
ably due to parthenogenesis. Orange females mated to black males resulted in 900 black 
females, 1334 orange males, and 57 black males. The 57 black males in this mating are the 
only observed exceptions to what the author calls ''sex-linkoid” inheritance of orange. Twelve 
of the exceptional black males were tested by mating to orange females, and 7 of these pro- 
duced only orange daughters. An orangc-eycd male was also found that produced only black 
daughters. These S males are thus mosaics. All of them (and all other males tested) bred 
as though haploid for the orange locus, i.e., none produced both black and orange daughters 
when mated to orange females. The exceptional males must all have developed from ferti- 
lized eggs. —A. I{. Sturtevant. 

366. WiL.sox, F. B., and T. H. Morg.w. Chiasmatype and crossing over. Amer. Nat. 
54: 103-219. S fig. 1020.— This is a discussion of 2 recent papers by Janssens [Compt. Rend. 
Sf)c. Biol. Belg. 017-020. 0o0-034. 1010]. In Part I of the present paper WiLson discii.sses the 
chiasinatyi)e theory in connection with the cytologieal studies uf Wenrieh. Koberlson. and 
olhcTS, and concludes that cytologic.al evidence is not convincing in favor of Janssens’ chiasma- 
tyjjc theory, though there is no cytologieal evidence inconsistent with the idea of an inter- 
change of parts between homologous chromosomes some time during the maturation process, 
such as is indicated by the genetic evidence. In Part II Morgan discusses the genetic aspects 
(if the question, sugg(?.sting several possibilities a.s to the mechanism of crossing over. lie 
.specially emphasizes the possibility of harmonizing some of the cytologieal and genetic obser- 
vations by the su])position that, as the 4-5trand chromosomes separate after synapsis, the 
beginning separatinn-])lane is always rcductional. — A. II. Sturlivant. 

■ '67. WixTURS, A. V. Eugenics, the war instinct and democracy. Jour. Ilerodiiy 10: 
254-256. 1910.— In the form of a letter the writer raises tentative objections to some I'l the 
sugiro.stions mailc by recent writers in the Journal on the above subjects, ilis remarks apply 
ciiic;]y to articles by Alleync Ireland . — Howard J . Banker. 

3iiS. WjurDT, Chh. Breeding earless sheep. .Tour. Heredity 12: 50. 1021, — The 

author, referring to a j)aper by Hitzman [see Bot. Al->sis. Kntry P.*:lSj on the in'icriTance 
'’f (';ir-Ieng(h in siieej). calls attention to t!ie fact that similar results were report evl Uy iiimseli 
111 P.'ls. Also. I'c gives further eviilence su]>porting the theory that sliort-eared sheep arc 
i^etciozygous and earless sheep homozygous.— //cviiiu L. /.''.'(.a. 

300. 5 ATsr, NAoniPE, On the changes in the reproductive organs in heterosexual para- 
biosis of albino rats. Anat. Hec. 21: 217-22S. 7' fg. 1921. — By methods not stated, tl.e 
^'ii'culatioii of a male rat was united with that of a foniale. 21 successful pairs being I’lXKtuee'd. 
^Neither the testis nor prostate was alt’ected. but ret rogressive ehangos in the ovary, sue’a as 
occair in normal fcun.-iies, >vero iieeelerateil. though etu'pora lutea wore provlueed and. ui I ease. 


UOTWIC.U, A»S'ni.U'T>i. ^ OI,. \\ M>. 1 
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young. The uterus was nearly normal. Fourteen cases of females parabiotic with castrated 
males were successful. Corpora lutea w-ere not produced and the other retrogressive changes 
very much accelerated. The uterus became hydropic. The, union of spayed females \>> 
normal males was without effect upon the testis. — //. D. Goodale. 

.370. Zade. Die Versuche fiber Klee- und Graserziichtungen des landwirtschaftlichen 
Institutes Jena. [Experiments in clover and grass breeding at the Jena agricultural insti- 
tute.] Jahrb. Dcutsch. Landw. Gcs. 1918: 139“lo0. 1918. — Methods of procedure are given, 
and brief statements to the effect that equally poor sets of seed were obtained from enclosed 
plants and from vegetative progeny of isolated enclosed plants. Breeding grass for greater 
food value through increased foliage is favorably considered. [From anonymous abstract 
in Zeitschr. Pfianzenzucht. 6: 197. lOlS.]— /. P. Kelly. 

HORTICULTURE 

J. H. Gouuley, Editor 
H. E. KxowtTON, Agsistatil Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 25, 29, <)8, 145, 200, 244, 267, 305, 316, 320, 321, 327, 332, 450, 
564, 504, 610, 625, 629, 741, 758, 859, 665) 

FRUITS AND GENERAL HORTICTj LTURE 

371, Anonymocs. Fruit crop report, October, 1921. Jour, Dept. Agrio. Ireland 21’ 
327 - 335 . 1921. 


372. Alpex, W.J. Orchard manuring experiments at Bathurst. Agric. Gaz. New Soutlj 
Wales 32: 496. 1921.— Soil at Bathurst is still sufficiently rich for fruit growing without 
manure. The rainfall is also sufficient.— L. R. Waidron. 

373. Batchelor, L. D. Walnut culture in California. California Agric, Exp. Sta. Bull. 
332. W-117. 192!.— General directions are given for walnut culture in California. Length 
of life and time of profitable bearing of young walnut trees are considered. Climatic factors 
of importance arc frost and excessive heat; soil factors are primarily depth and character of 
the soil, drainage, and alkali. The xvalcr supply is considered chiefly from the standpoint.^ 
of available rainfall, and amount and (luality of irrigation water.— Six varieties of walnut 
trees are described, and the choice of rootstocks, propagation, and requirements of good 
nursery trees are discussed. Practical suggestions arc made as to laying out the orch.an!, 
care of trees before planting, planting of young orchards, training young trees, and values of 
orchards and lands. Culture of the orchard is considered under the following heailings 

Soil management; (2) coven topping; (3) irrigation; (4) intercropping; (3) fertilization; 

J The following insects or disease pests are discussed: (1) Coiiling moth and 

aphis (2) red spider; (31 walnut blight; (4) Mclaxuma; (.5) winter-injury or die-back. Meth- 
ods of harvesting, curing, and packing the nuts are de.scribed and an idea is given regardiric 
cost of production and reasonable income.— .1, R. C. /fans. 

Jour^ mo, '>>"« production in Tunisia. Cyprus Acne, 

yield of ollw f onon ' «Periment extending over a period of .1 years, t he average ann uai 

toyidds graTcs^vir' management with special reference 

The! Oregon Agric. Exp, Sta. Bull. ISl. SO 7 fio. 1921.- 

are givenTo'venLl M orchards covering awide area typical of the Hood Rlvcr’valicv. Data 
g covering a O-year period (101 WUIS), which was divided mto 2 sub-periods or epochs 
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(1913-1915 and 1916-1918). During the 1st epoch the orchards were clean cultivated, during 
the 2nd cover crops such as alfalfa and clover were used. The factors studied include pruning, 
thinning, propping, tillage, irrigation, spraying, and fertilizer practices, all considered with 
reference to net results. The author emphasizes the fact that this is not a cost-of-production 
study. The intent of the survey as a whole is to standardize orchard management. In 
summarizing the author points out that high or low standards of success are closely related 
to differences in management. — C. K. Ou:ens. 

376. Bunyard, Edward A. A handbook of hardy fruits. 205 p. Ulus. John Murrey: 
London, 1921. — "This handbook, the result of a wide practical experience of fruit growing, 
Wves in handy form full and accurate descriptions of all varietie.s of apples and pears in general 
cultivation in this country [Englandl.” — J. //. GourUy. 

377 CnEVALiER, Aug, Recherches sur les Amygdalees et les pommiers des parties 
froides de I’Indo-Chine et du sud de la Chine. [Research on the peaches and apples of the 
colder regions of Indo-China and southern China. 1 Compt. Rend. Acad. .Sci. Baris 170: 
1127-1129. 1920.— This is a report of the attempt to improve the varieties of poraaceous and 
prunaceous fruits of these region.? by crossing and grafting the native species with varieties 
nf known value. The following are found wild: Persica vulgaris, Cerasus Puddum, Malus 
Doum^Tx, and .If. laosemis. Those cultivated are: Persica uana, Amydalus Davidiana, Prunua 
irij^oro, P. Mume, ^falus prunifolia, and M. Rehder.^C. H. Farr. 

378. Cruess, W. V. Some factors affecting the quality of ripe olives sterilized at high 
temperatures. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 333. 221-2SL 1021.— Proix-rly pickled 
olives yield an acceptable product when sterilized at 240’F. for 40 minutes. Very ripe olives 
arc more liable to damage at 240*1'. than loss mature fruit, Manzanillo olive.?, particularly, 
should not be too ripe when pickled. TIjc Manzanillo olive is more subject to damage in 
flavor and texture at 240*F. than the Mission. Sovillano. and Ascolano varieties. Brines of 
sutTicient strength to prevent ilecomposition should ho used for holding solutions. Brine 
of 5 per cent .salt (20* salometer) is recommended for sliipment, and brine of 10 per cent salt 
40* salometer) for holding olives in the factory for long periods. Lye treatment must be 
thorough and all bitterness removed if the best liavor and texture are to be obtained in olives 
sterilized at 240*F. Fermentati'Ui and bacterial action in the pickled fruit eau.?e ‘’floaters ' 
and pitlingof the fruit: long storage of pickled fruit in dilute brine should therefore be avoided, 
Storage of the fruit in strong brine or water makes the texture of the fruit firmer. Acidified 
brines act vigorously on the tin plate and im])art an undesirable tlavor to the fruit. Olives 
retain their color more .«:itisfacii'rily in laoquorod than in plain cans. The scorched flavor 
noted in most olives immediately after stcrilizati'-n at 240*r. rapidly diminishes during 
storage.— A. P. C. Uao.-i. 

379. Dadant, F. Bees and grapes again. Air.er. Ih-e Jour. 61: 36S. 1021. — The 

lact that honc\ h^^es do ni)t )-)Un<'lure grapes is emphasized. U . l.ovt U. 

•i^O. Fkap.s, O. S. The chemical composition of Texas honey and pecans. Texas .Vgric, 
L’vp- Sta, Hull. 27‘2. 9 p. I't-Jl.— This reports a chemical study of honey and ]>ccaiis, 2 im- 
['‘"Ttant Texas products. — U . Lovdl. 

3''!. (ii.KNv, L, C. Experiments in hastening the germination of peony seed. Bull. 
fVnny \cws 12, 19~22. 1920.— The autiior's ctmclusiiui from experiments in soaking for 

’’■ar>ing jterlixl.s in hvdrocliloric. nitric, or sulphuric acid i.s that "trcatmeiu of \cry dry 
peony seed with strong sulphuric acid for an hour or somewhat more is an ellicioiU and practi- 
'••1 inoaiis of hastening germination.”— .1. .‘'A ..'ioV.v. 

3^2, ITarvkv. K, l\r . aiol V. E. MruNvuiK. The relation of carbohydrates and nitrogen 
fo the behavior of apple spurs. lh-cg‘’n .\griv-. V!\p. Sta. Bull. 176. 2' 1-'21. — 
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This report covers 2 phases of a series of fruit spur studies on the relation of nu riLional 
changes in fruit trees to behavior and cultural practices. The first, Meet of Spur Defoliation 
on tlie Uormation of Fruit Buds, by Harvey, seeks to determine to ivhal extent the eaves of 
the individual apple spur control its metabolism ns reflected in the relation of carbohydrates 
and nitrogen and the formation of fruit buds. About 7000 spurs o the vane les Jonathan 
Wagener, and Grimes were used. Defoliation strongly hindered fruit bud forniaHon and 
modified tlie normal chemical composition so that the defoliated spurs contained (1) more 
water and less soluble solids (?), insoluble solids, and total solids; (2) more nitrate nitrogen 
total soluble nitrogen, and insoluble nitrogen; (3) more reducing sugars, total sugars (.) and 
less of the hydrolyzable polysaccharides and total carbohydrates; (4) smaller values of the 
carbolivdratR nitrogen ratio. Although the results of defoliation indicate a rathe^r high 
degree of individuality of the spur it is pointed out that the conception of spur individuality 
should not be carried too far since defoliated spurs were able to carry on approximately 
oO per cent of their normal fruit-bud formation.— The second, EITects of Spur Defoliation on 
the Setting of Fruit, by Murneek, concerns the influence of unfolding leaves of the individual 
apple spur on the setting and development of fruit on the spur. A total of 3,200 spurs of 
each of the varieties Jonathan, Wagener, and Grimes were used. The conditions studied 
^vere: (1) Complete defoliation; (2) all but 1 leaf removed; (3) all but 2 leaves removed; 
(4) no leaves removed; (5) no leaves removed, but deflorated. The results show that setting 
of fruit in the apple is correlated with the amount of leaf area on the spur. The number of 
fruits set is proportional to the amount of defoliation. In a few instances fruit set on com- 
pletely defoliated spurs, thus showing that the spur obtains considerable nourishment from 
the tree as a whole. Defoliation alTected the chemical composition of the spurs as follows: 
(1) Total solids decreased; (2) no apparent effect w as noted in soluble sugars, including reduc- 
ing sugars and sucrose; (3) hydrolyzable polysaccharides increased with the reduction of 
leaf area; (4) total nitrogen decreased in proportion to defoliation; (5) defoliation caused a 
rather consistent increase in the value of the carbohydrate-nitrogen ratio. .If. //ariey 
and A. E. Murneek. 


383. Krug, 0., und Go. Fiesselm.vnx. Die Weinernte 1920 in der Pfalz. [Vintage of 
1920 in the Palatinate.] Zeitsrhr. Untersueli. Xahrungs-u. Genu-ssniitfcl 41 : 127-131. 1921.- - 
The unfavorable climatic conditions of the autumn of 1019 and of the grape-growing season 
of 1920 are described. Peronoepora and Oidium gave considerable trouble, especially where 
spraying and sulphuring were not done early and thoroughly, and insects caused considerable 
damage in spite of treatment with nicotine and urania-green. The harvest was ^--2 nonnal. 
Analytical tables are given showing alcohol and frcc-acul percentages of a number of samples 
of red and white musts. The year may be considered fairly successful in spite of pests and 
rising costs. Sulphur, especially colloidal sulphur, against Oidium. is considered deserving 
of further investigation. — E. E. Sianjord. 


384. McDoxat.d, A, II. E. The cultivation of hops. Agric. Gaz. New S(nUh Wales 32: 
712. 1921, 


385. OvEiuioLSER, E. L., and R. II. T.wlor. Ripening of pears and apples as modified 
by extreme temperatures. Bot. Gaz. 69: 273-29G. 192{). — When erint ra.'^ted with teniper.'\- 

tures between 70 and So'E., temperatures between 87 an<l 110’ cause an ai)i)reciable delay in 
ripening of green 1st crop Bartlett pears, the retardation being directly proportional to the 
temperature within these limits: toward the upper limits a retardation of 13 days was effected. 
Second crop Bartlett pears, at a temperature of 101 “F. and a relative humidity of below 50 per 
cent, remained unripe 4 weeks after similar pears had become fully ri])e at room temperature 
and humidity. It is suggested that these results may be due to a reduction of enzymatic 
activities at temperatures above So’F. as well as at low temperatures. Unripe F.aster jicars 
behaved like Bartlett pears, but ripening of yellow Newtown apples is not retarded at high 
temperatures. — H. C. Cowles. 
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3SG. PoPENOE, Wn.sox, and Ot6\ Jimenez. The pejibaye, a neglected food-plant of 
tropical America. Jour. Heredity 12: 154-100. G pi. 1921. — An account i.s given of the 
pejibaye. the starchy fruit of the palm (luilidma ulilis Oerst., 'which forms a staple foodstuJi 
of tiie natives of the lo-wlands of Colombia, Kcuador, and \'eiiezuela, and has long been culti- 
vated by the Indians of Costa Rica. A detailed description of the palm is given, with notes 
on flowering and a description of the fruits, which are borne in huge racemes and are indi- 
vidually nearly 2 inches in diameter. The maximum production of 1 palm i.s about 1 50 pounds 
of fruit, which compares well with that of the date palm. In food value the pejibaye ranks 
veil among tro]hcal fruits. It is eaten boiled, having then a fine chestnut-like flavor. The 
cultural requirements are tropical, and propagation i.s chielly by seeds. The writers recom- 
mend the cultivation of thi.s palm throughout tropical regions. — P. 0. Rua.wll. 

387. Rice, W. H. Fruit cool storage. Xew Zealand .four. Agric. 22: 2."-33. 1921. — 
This is a 2nd report on the elTect of maturity and methods of handling upon the keeping 
quality of various fruits in cold storage.— .V. J. Gidding$. 

3S8. Root, A. I. Blueberries and huckleberries under cultivation. Gleanings from Bee 
Culture 4P: 514-olG. 2 fig. 1921. 

389. Root, .A.. I. Blueberries in New Jersey, Florida and Alabama. Gleanings from 
Bee Culture 49: 0o2-Co3. 1921.— 'riiis is a brief account of the progress recently made in the 
cultivation of blueberries.—/. If. Lovtll. 

390. W.vRD, J. M. Annual report of the fruit expert and chief of fruit division. Rept. 
ilgric. and Stock Dept. Ta.smania 1920-21: 1.5-lS. I pi. 1921 .— ."imaying experiments for the 
control of codling moth and “mu.ssel” scale are reported. Standardization ami grade stand- 
ards are discussed. Tasmanian growers wish to have color-grading eliminated. .Statistics 
are presented on the profluclion and shipment or other di.Si>osition of the fruit crop. Two 
million cases of fresh fruit were shipped during the year. The unsatisfactory condition of 
the state a])plc orchard is attributed to unsuitable locality, to poor soil, and to an '’unsuitable 
stock, x.e., Xortherii >8])y.’' — D. RoUUck. 

391. WEBBEfi, IT. J. The improvement of root-stocks used in fruit propagation. Jour. 
Heredity 11: 291-299. fig. HC‘0. — In this outline <*f ex])eri!!icnr.' and study stock? for 
varieties of Cilru.i, consider.ation of stocks is usually limited to discussion of species groups, 
di.srcgarding the fact that individii.-il.^ witiiin a group are extremely variable. In citrus 
orchards trees are reasonaT)ly uniform, in others they vary greatly in liaSiit oi growth and 
fruiting. Xormally grown 2-ycar old nursery trees vary greatly in size, but all are sold and 
planted. A nursery at the Citrus Rxperiment rotation [('alifornial was planned to j'lroduco 
as uniforri'. Uces .as po.^sible. Sweet seedling stock was selected and all stnall trees discarded, 
Buds from record trees o\ stamlard tvpe were u.^cd. The usual degree oi variation in liie trees 
after 2 years led to a test of sizes of nursery trees, the varieties used being \ alenci.-i an-l Xa\ td 
oranges. Marsli Seedless grajie fruit, ami Kureka lemon. For each variety ]> trees in each of 
the 3 groups. large, iiitermeiliate and small, were planted in orehard rows for comparison. 
-At .5 years of age. after vears in tlio (*rehard. tiio trees retaincil the ilitTcreuccs in size 
ruarkcilly as when transferred from the nursery. F.liminating s<ul, nutrition. Inui-union. and 
injury to roots, and assuming that the Imds frtuu record trees ^vollld bo uniform, it is conchidial 
tluit the only other facti»r likclv to cause vanatiou is tlie stock used. .V furtlior tost oi vari- 
ation ill seedling slocks wa.s nnnlc by selecting, in :i nursery. Id sour orange seedlings showmg 
dil'icrcnt characters and 4 lyj'es of sweet .‘itanlliiigs. Iwo sour orange stocks were budded 
from each of the .^elected seedlings. .\t .5 \'ears fn'in the bud :tll the typos selected shoived 
marked diSTcroncos lu si/e ami other cliaractors. Available evidence points to the conclusion 
that diiTerenees in the .^eeilling stocks used are re>pt)nsible for the diueroiices in sure of I’ne 
mirsery trees, d'lie author does not regard the evidence as complete, but believes results v'f 
the e.\pcrimenfs Marrant the following changes in nursery practice: i^l ' 'to di.'covcr s'>\eci 
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orange and sour orange varieties known to produce good stock seedlings, and to name and 
establish these as stock varieties. Such varieties should be planted m isolated places to 
prevent crossing with other varieties; (2) to discard all small seedlings when shifting from 
seed-bed to nursery; (3) to inspect the nursery before budding and eliminate all inferior 
eeedlings; (4) only vigorous budded trees should be used for the orchard. Evidence is also 
given to show that what has been found true regarding citrus stocks applies as well to apple 
and other fruits. — C. S. Crandall. 


382. WHEET.V.R, Everett P. Another method of hastening germination. Bull. Peony 
News 12. SS. 1920.— The author found that by sowing seed as soon as ripe, wetting thor- 
oughly, and taking special precautions against drying out, e.g., by covering with wet burlap, 
a gemination as high as 50 per cent was obtained the following spring. Peony seed under 
ordinary garden conditions usually requires an additional year for germination.— A. P. 
Saunders. 

303, 'Wrtght, John. Profitable fruit growing, llih ed.^ 1S3 53 fig. W. H. A: L. 

Collingricigc: London, 1921. 

FLORICtlLTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

394 Anon'YMOUS. Old garden flowers. Anier. Bot. 27: 121-1 J4, 1921. A brief account 
18 given of the wild species of Aquilegia (columbine).— 5. P . Mckols. 

395. Anovtmol's. The cultivation of lavender for market. Gartl, Chron. 70: 7. 1921,— 
Brief cultural directions are given. A yield of 1200 pounds of i^nrlially dried flowers giving 
25 pounds of oil is obtained from an acre of land under favorable conditions. In 1920 dis- 
tillers paid £40 to £100 per ton for fiowers.- P. L. Ricker. 


39G. Aknold, W. S. Passion fruit. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: G77-G7S. 1021. - 
Notes are given on varieties, methods of culture, and ecoiiomic returns of the fruit of Passi- 
fora cdidis. — L. R. Waldron. 


397. Bnow'N, N. E, History of Aloe spicata. Gard. Chron. 70: G. 1921,- -This plant 
commonly cultivated in gardens, was described by Linnaeus (Suppl. 20o. 17S1 ) from a speci- 
men collected by Tlmnberg in South Africa. The original description is too liricf for identi- 
fication but Thunberg (Dhss. Aloe, 4. 17S5, and FI. Gap. cd. Schultes. 309) gives a very good 
description, ile does not mention gum-aloes being obtained from the plant but docs mention 
the juice. Willdcnow and Kunth knew the plant only from the above cited descri]>tions; 
even the exact locality where it was collected is unknown except that it was in ‘‘the interior 
region." As Thunberg describes the ripe capsule, possibly he saw the plant in Sejitemher 
and so stated that it fiowc’-ed in .'.ngust. Thimberg's route during ^opt,, 1772 i.s given :ind 
it is suggested that the plant be searched for in these localities. The figure in Lent icy and 
Trimen’s i\Icdirinal Phants. plate 2S4, was made from a plant from .V!)y.ssinia now known as 
A. erii. Berger; the dcscrijdion in Flora Capensis as to fiowors was made from tiie same, Imt 
a.s to leaves from a plant i)robably native of South Africa.— P. L. Ricker. 


39S. CRowr.Lix, L. .M. Trees and shrubs for the home grounds. Anier. I'drc-t. 27: 

439 - 44 - 1 . ICfg. mi. 

399. DiLLmToxn. Gforce. The Bartley Freesias. Gard Chron. 09: 117. 1921 . --Some 
of G. 11. Dnlr}TnT>Ic's Freesias, shown at Vincent Srjuaro, arc <loscribcd and cla.s.^ifii'd. - 
P. L. Ricker. 


400. Dykf.s, V7. P. Irises of the future. Gar<!. ('iirnn. 69: 2.4s. 1921,- -'I'lifTr sm nm 

little hope of new dcv(4<)prnents in early huiliou.s In.ses unli’ss tlic lungotis dis(':LS'‘s of llic 
bulbs can i.,c hciJ in liiOCK. Suggest ion.';, wnit-h should valuable, are niade for series 
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of crosses in each Iris group. The development of Spanish Irises will be retarded until a 
remedy for the eelworm in the soil is found. This is also a serious pest in the Narcissus. — 
p. L. Rickar. 

401. Grove, A, Lilies in 1920. Gard Chron, 70; 02-04. Fig. 2-5-26. 1921. — Previous 
to 1919 there were several disappointing seasons and even 1919 was not an entire success on 
account of ravages of Botn,tis in June and July. The merits of Lilium regale, h. sargentiae, 
L. Jonnoswm, L. myriophyllum, L. brotcnii, L. mllmotliaCy L. thayerae, L. roezln, L. philips 
pinense, L, ochrac.cum, and a few others, some not specifically named, are discussed and sug- 
gestions given as to the treatment of some that have given trouble in cultivation. — F. L. 
Ricker. 

402. Jackson', T. P. Hybrid Bougainvilleas. Agric. News [Barbados] 20: 186. 1921. — 
This short note describes some new Bougainvilleas obtained by hybridisation at the Botanic 
Station, St. Vincent, West Indies. It is hoped material of these plants will be available for 
distribution to other botanical establishments. — J. 8. Dash. 

403. Jacop, Joseph. Dutch Irises. Gard Chron. 70: 13. Fig. 5. 1921. — This race of 
Iris originated in Holland and first appeared in commerce at the beginning of the last decade. 
It has a general resemblance to Spanish Irises such as Flora and Rossini, but is larger and 
comes into bloom 10-14 days earlier. The original strain of van Tubergren was produced 
by intercrossing 2 early flowering forms of I. ziphium, viz., filifolia (praecox) and lusitanica 
and later by introducing tingilana blood. A list of the best 12 varieties is given and notes on 
a number of others.— P. L. Ricker. 

40-1. Jacob, Joreph. The Wrexham Delphiniums. Gard Chron. 70: 71. 1021. — Notes 
are given on varieties at the Royal Horticultural Show exhibited by W. E. Samuel. — P. L. 
Ricker. 

405. Mulford, F. L. Oaks for ornamental planting. Amer. Forest. 27: 461-467. 

lejig. 1921. 

400. Mulford, F. L. Perennials. Amer. Forest. 27; oS9-504. 1921. 

407. Neae. John'. Indoor plants— Exacum macranthum and E. affine. Card. Chron. 69: 
1S9. Jllus. 1921.— Doscriptions and culture of the 2 species are given, and a figure of E. 
afme.—F. L. Ricker. 


40S. Proschowrky, A. Rorektson'. Palms of the Riviera. Gard. Chron. 69: 19S-199. 
1921.— Two species of Kriithra (related to Washingtonia and u.sually passing under the name 
Brahin) are conimon, viz., F. armata. tlie l)lije-palm uilso called Brabia rvccUF. aud E. edidis, 
both natives of Lower California. Two other species, E. OriUidcgcri and E. eUgaHs. of Lower 
California ami Sonora respectively, are as yet rare in gardens. The first 2 species are briefly 
described.— P. L. Ricker. 

409. Proscuowsky, A. Roukut-son. Palms of the Riviera. Gard, Chron. 69: 211-212. 
1921.— Prabaj duU-is and B. calcarca (/>. nitida) arc described. — F. L. Ricker. 

‘UO. Rotiue, Kleanovr Sinti.air. A garden of herbs, ix i- 2S2 p., Jig. Philip Lee 
Warner; Boston, 1921. — A list of authorities is included. — J. U. GourUn. 

411. SAUNnKHs, ,V. J'. A study of Hollis’s catalogues and a list of his seedlings. Bull, 
Peony News 10. {>'-{.■?, 1020.-— Thm is a dolailcd study of all peonies iutrt'uuccd by ilolhs. 

"■’Uh statistics regarding their distribution among peony growers. — A. P. N.r.'.>o;Vrs. 
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412. Sauxders, a. P. How to hybridize peonies. Bull, Peony News 8. 19-24. 1^119.— 
The methods and instruments used by the writer in cross-fertilizing are described, and notes 
given on the behavior of individual varieties. — A. P. Saunders. 

413. Saukdeks, a. P. Symposium on a general list of peonies. Bull. Peony News 7. 
22-Jf6, 1019. — This symposium gives the votes of the members of the Peony Society as to the 
merits of all Chinese peonies known in American commerce. With 1 or 2 exceptions, all the 
best sorts are introductions of the last 10-20 years. The object of the symposium is to furnish 
a guide to amateur and professional growers in selecting the best kinds for private collection 
or for propagation for commerce. The 3 varieties attaining an average above 9,5 (on a scale 
of merit from 1 to 10) are; Le Cygne (Lemoine), Solange (Lemoine), and Thdrese (Dessert). 
The average was 9.7 for each of the 3, based on 23, 23, and 32 votes respectively. [See also 
following entry.]. — .4. P. Saunders. 

414. S.AU^■^>Eus, A. P. Symposium on the general list of peonies. Bull. Peony News 11, 
S~4L 1921.— The purpose of this symposium is to obtain the consensus of opinion of peony 
growers on the merits of all varieties of Chinese peonies in cultivation in America. The 
results for nearly 700 varieties are given. Discontinuance of 111 varieties, all of which re- 
ceived an average of 0 or less on a scale of 10. is recommended by the directors of the Society. 
The varieties ranking above 9.5 on a number of votes siifHcient to give a probably permanent 
estimate of merit are: Le Cygne (Lemoine), Kelway's Glorious (Kehvay), Thi5rcse (Dessert), 
and Solange (Lemoine). An .Vraerican seedling. Mrs. Edward Harding (Shaylor), received 
an average of 9.9, but upon 13 votes only. The results of the symposium are discussed from 
several points of view. (See also preceding entry.] — A. P. Saunders. 

415. K. N. Horticulture. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: Oo^-flCO. 1921.— 
The article discusses suitable trees for avenue planting and, more generally, trees suitable 
for planting in the vicinity of Sydney .~L. P. Waldron. 

416. Ward, K. N. Horticulture, .\gric. Gaz. New South Waic.s 32: 74S-7.'l. 1921,— 
Some 50 specie.? of trees, native and introduced, arc. recommended for planting for the various 
districts of the Province.— L. P. Waldron. 

417. Ward, E. N. The cultivation of lavender. .Vgric. Gaz. New South Wales 32* TO') 

1921. ■ ■ ‘ 


41S. ^^ISTEn, J. C. Notes of a traveller. Bull. Peony News 9. 83-43. ]9I0.— Xof^s 
by an expert peony Krower on visits to the Paris and I.ondoii Flower Shows alid to tlie nur- 
series of J.emoine at Xaiity and of Dessert at Chcnoneeaiix are given. — .1. F. Saundi rs. 

^410. W ISTER, J. C. Visits to European iris gardens. Bull, Peo?iv Xcus II. pt'O. 

- ihesc notes, by an authority on Iris culture who visited the ground.s of nil the leading Iris 
growers in France and England, are particularly concerned uilh the relative merits of the 
newer imroductions.- . P. Sautirlcrs. 


420. Ai.ex.vxoer, W. 
41-42. Sfy , lici. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE 

Value of cultivation in root crops, .\ew Zeahuid .lour, .\vrii', 22: 


... J' !;r- principles of vegetable gardening, tuih rd., r.--, 

; ' 7 Xew York, l!rj|,-Tlie term '‘vegcl.'ddes" is re-i rirled 

S d^7r' ';T“7'VT't --f Oler.eoh„re .s n.d'reeogmsed 

indl “ L u 7 r ' ''"’7 will, the gardening phaseof tiu- sul,jee( . as its title 

. e.ba„c xe„e(.d,.es, .a, I root vegetables, an.l Tt fruit vegelables.- A di.stinet.nti ts m.ade 
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between the commercial phases of gardening known as market-gardening and truck-growing. 
‘'The former is the growing of a wide or general range of vegetables by intensive, methods 
near the city, so near that the producer may perhaps drive to the market. The latter is the 
growing of a few specialities on cheaper land by more extensive methods at some distance 
(often a great distance) from the cities, dc])ending on the long haul by water or rail.” Grow- 
ing of the following is di.scussed: Asparagus; rhubarb; artichoke; girasole; sea-kale; dock and 
sorrel; udo; spinach and other greens; cole crops (cabbage family); salad crops (lettuce, 
endive, cress, corn salad, parsley, salad chervil, and celery); bulb or onion crops; root crops 
(beet, radish, turnip, rutabaga, horse radish, carrot, parsnip, celeriac, turnip-rooted chervil, 
skirret, salsify, scorzoncra, and scolymus); potato crops; peas and beans; solanaccous fruits 
(tomato, egg-plant, pepper, and husk tomato); cucurbits; sweet corn, okra and raartynia. 
Other chapters treat of glass; hot-beds; the land and its treatment; vegetable-gardening 
tools and implements; seeds and seedage; and additional features of management of the 
garden, such as weeds, insects and fungi, marketing, storing, and drying, and suggestions for 
the home garden.— 7. 11. Gourley. 

422. Darxell-Smith, G. P. Propagating mushrooms from natural spawn. Agric. Gaz, 
New South Wales 32: 490. 1921. 

423. Durham, George B, Growing tomatoes by tip-cuttings. Jour. Heredity 12: 40-41. 
1921.— Plants grown from forced buds in the axils of the leaves of the Comet variety of toma- 
toes exceeded in production and enrliness seedling.^i of Nomton and Farqiihar's Bountiful 
varieties. A 2nd bud generation gave reducc«l yields and a 3r<l .still smaller yields, though 
the 1st ripened in a much shorter period. It was found that although the total production 
and size of the plants decreased nearly 50 per cent each generation, the average number of 
fibrO'Vascular bundles was not reduced.— y. H. Kempton. 

424. Orton*, W. A. Vegetable problems in diabetic diets. Ainer. Jour. Mod. $ci.l61: 
49S-509. 1021. — The author enumerates vegetables grown in other countries but not common 
in the I’. S. A. which may be used to diversify tlie diet of diaf)otics. Directions for growing 
and cooking each variety are given. The **mung bean" sprouts used in various Chinese 
dishes are particularly recomTnen<lc<i. — Uarrirt M. Benedict. 

HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

425. Avonymoi'S. Cultivation of the African oil palm with special reference to the West 
Indies. [Hov. nf: Bull. Iiuporiul lust. 18: JUO. 1920.] Jour. Soo. Chern. Jmiiist, 40: 42R- 
4311, 1021. — Hitherto nearly all of the palm oil and palm kernels of commerce have been 
prepared by priinitive methods by the natives of West Africa. This article, ijitended to 
supply information of service to planters :m*i companies contemplating the establishment of 
palm plantations, deals witii tlie dist ribution and cultivation of the oil palm irr various coun- 
tries and under varying soil conditions. Data are given showing the comparative yield of 
variously aged trees.- J>. Hap. 


426. Ajo\, Grino, Sulla essenza di limone. Nota I. Distillazioce frazionata e temper- 
ature critica di soluzione. [Note on the essential oil of the lemon. Fractional distillation 
and critical temperature of solution.) Ann. R. Staz. Sper, .-Vgruinic. c Fruttic. .Vciroale 4: 
20;)-21.S. Fig. j-f. 191(i--lS [1010]. — Fractional distillations of :i pure and of an adulterated 
eil gave results as follows ; Pure oil 270 ee., citral 0.9 ce.. lemon terpencs 80 ce.. sesquiterpenea 
0 *' cc. Very little ditlcrcnee was notCil in the temperatures of distillation of the pure and of 
the adulterated nil, though the author believes that there were slight signiheant diiTerencea 
in the critica] temperatures of solution. A bibliography is appended. - A. Bona:zi. 

42/. Ci.EVKNoER, JosEi’H F. A report on the Zamia starch situation. Jour. Amor. 
Pharni. Assoc. 10: S;?7“S40. Pl.l. 192I.~-The paper includes a description of Za^tia f.oridatia 
^J^alysis of the rhizome portions, and a discussion of the Zaiuia st:irch siluatiou, \Mth notes 
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as to the cultivation of the plant, the supply of rhizomes, and preparation and uses of the 
starch. The only mill manufacturing Zamia starch, reported to have an annual capacity 
of about 750,000 pounds, has been idle since September, 1020, and it is uncertain when it will 
again be in operation, Zamia starch has been marketed under the name of “Florida Arrow- 
root” W'hich the author states has fed to confusion which will be increased if Maranta starch 
is to be manufactured in Florida, as now seems possible . — Anton Ilogstadf Jr. 

428. Crci:,ss, W. V., and A. lY Christie. Some factors of dehydrater efficiency. 
California Agric. E.xp. Sta. Bull, 337. 277-29S. 1021.— The cost of a dehydrater erected by 
the average fruit grower for operation during seasons of only 1 or 2 months must be as low as 
is compatible with reasonable etficiency If it is to be [irofitablc, A completely equipped and 
satisfactory dehydrater can be built for 8.500 or less per green ton capacity per 24 hours. The 
air-blast tunnel type of dehydrater i.s the most economical to operate in regard to both fixed 
charges and operating costs. — For efficiency the velocity of air across trays should not fall 
below 500 feet per minute, and the total volume of air per 100 square feet of tray surface should 
not be less than 2.50 cubic feet per minute. In order to reduce static pressure and secure 
maximum fan capacity, all air passages should be as large in area, as short in length, and as 
-direct as possible. All the heated air should flow helween the trays of drying fruit and be 
equally distributed among the several trays. This can lie accomplished readily by ])roi)er 
relative dimensions of the drying chamber and trays, supplemented by the inteliige'nt use of 
baffles and dampers. Multivaneorsteelplatefans. although more o\pon.sive, morethan rojiav' 
the extr.a cost by greater efficiency, especially in large ilehydraters where high static pressures 
must be overcome.— Sulphured fruits should he dried on wooden trays, preferably w ith slat 
bottoms. I nsulphured fruits arc most raiiidly dried on serceii trays. .\ir of 20-50 per cent 
relative humidity is advantageous for fruits which rase-tiar<len readily as .siicli air pennits 
steady evaporation at relatively high tem|)cratures. I’runes and graiies are most ruiiidlv 
dried if previously dipped in a boiling lye solution.— .4 . li. C. Haas. 


420, GEnu.M, ,Ios. Zur Kenntnis der Steinpilzkonscrven. IStudies of preserved Boletus 
edulis.] Zoitschr. Untcrsuch. Nahrungs- u. Gcmissmittel 41: 1'23 120. 1!)2I -Methods cl 
canning and preserving these fungi are described, and analyses of preserved material and 
their canning-liquors are reported.— £. E. .S/an/onf, 


430. Roeak, F. Grape seed oil. Jour, liidiist. and Eng. Chem IJ-OIO-O-'I pvT- 
Domestic grape-seed oil as obtained from U.c Concord grape pos,scsscs some propeHies c'eni- 
parable with oils of foreign origin. The approximate composition of the oil is given - 
Menrii Schrmtz, ^ 


MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 
H. IV. SixxoTT, Kdiior 

(See also in this issue Entries 133, 145, 248, 337, 423, 55«, 569, 630, 704, 748, 786 , 795 , 797) 

Indirt 'atnT' ri of wood. J.mr, 

by the icroset moH ™ “f -ood may be romi.ly followed Cher 

effects of I f Thismotho,! I, as been used ui investigalmg the 

bv me";„ts .h“ n plmtonucrographs. an-l 

01 measurements with a film micrometer, -//enrj ,sv;,na'(.’. 

biliaceae. Hot. Guz. 69; : 

-0- -t IS shown on ovidonee of ontogeny and comparative morphology that certam 

('ll IIS tllOSC of lletnprofalll.^ i . i 


loave.s among the I.ilZZ”.sZiZtV'*^^'*"Z''"'' '*''' 0 ' '’™'’'"'?'''' 

equivalent to leaf-bases Ti I ’ and .'tnll.i, are to be iiiterprete-l as 

bases. 11, e lamina ns entirely absent, and the petiole is either also.disc.rer 
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is present in an extremely reduced form. The solid, approximately cylindrical apices in which 
the leaves of Ilyacinihus, Titlipa, etc., terminate are held to represent the last rudimentary 
phase of the vanishing petiole . — Agnes Arber. 

433. BKCHTrL. Albert Reiff. The floral anatomy of the TJrticales. Amer. Jour. Bot. 8: 
3811-410. 8 -pi. 1021. — The floral anatomy of a large number of genera and species in the 
TTticaies was studied to discover fresh evidence as to the phylogenetic position of this order 
and the relationship between its various families. The following conclusions are drawn: 
rinnis is the primitive genus, and here a whorl of stamens and one of perianth parts have been 
suppressed; the bicarpcllate condition ha.sbeen derived from apolycarpellate one; the perianth 
parts are reduced in number by abortion, suppression, and fusion; zygomorphy is a conspicuous 
character in the order; palmate venation sometimes persi.sts in the perianth parts when lost 
in the foliage; the ovules are foliar organs; the vascular supply to the uniovulate ovary suggests 
a polyovulate ancestry; the flowers have been greatly reduced; the Urticales combine primi- 
tive and specialized characters and are thus to he regarded as a generalized group; they are 
probably not far removed from primitive entomophiloiis ancestors; they are probably a natural 
order consisting of 3 natural families as classified by Engler; the group is the culmination of a 
distinct line of descentfrom the same group of primitive angiosperms which also gave rise to 
the Ranaliau line.— £1. If. Sinnotl. 

431, Bobtt.ioff, W, The internal structure of the cortex of Hevea brasiliensis. Tropic. 
Agric. 54: 13-1-13!’!. l‘)20. A translation by G, Brvce of: Be inwendige bouw der schorsele- 
menten ven Hevea brasiliensis (.‘^cc Bot. .Absts. o. Entry 546].— The histological structure 
of the "secondary cortex’' [secondary phloem) of Hcrea brasiliensis is described in some detail, 
attention being given chiefly to latex vessels and sieve tubes. The latex is cell sap. The 
nuclei of the late.x ves.sels are much larger than those of the cells from which the ducts arise. 
These nuclei are said to migrate longitudinally and also transversely through openings in 
the sidewalls, and may collect in groups. The contents of one latex tube may in the same way 
pass into another vessel. The author states: "There are nuclei and protoplasm in the sieve 
tubes but no latex." "In Herca it sometimes happens that the perforations of the sieve plates 
become closed with callus," and "The latex vessels are interrupted in their longiiudiaal 
course by the medullary rays, hence above an<I below a medullary ray oblique w alls sometimes 
appear in the latex ves.«eis." — A. J. Kames. 

43.r Bryce, G. Translator's note. [Rev. of some points in: Bobilioff, W. The 
internal structure of the cortex of Hevea brasiliensis. Tn'pic. Agric. 54: 134-lSO. 1920.] 
Tropic. Agric, 54: 139, 1020.— The writer discu.^ses briefly the presence of nuclei in sieve 
tubes and states that "some corroboration appears necessary to substantiate the observ'ation" 
of BobilioiT that nuclei are present in the sieve-tubes of llerea brasiliensis. He also discusses 
callus-formation in sieve tubes. — A. J. Kames. 

436. Oi.KisuKiK;, \V. Der gegenwSrtige stand der Membranforschung. [The present 
status of membrane investigation.} Belli. Bot. (Vntnilbl. 38: 217-2CO. 1921.— A discussion 
is presented of the chemistry and structure of the cell membrane in all groups of plants from 
bacteria, through the various groups of thallopliytes. to the higher plants. — L. Pace. 

437. Goftifl, Iv. Morphologische und biologiscbe Bemerkungen. 31. Gelenkranken. 
[Jointed tendrils.] I'lor:i 114: 30(>-312. Jig. 1921. — In Antigonnm li:pto}nis. a climbing 
plant from Mexico, the tendrils .are composed of a tendril-bearer and an upper branching pail. 
They are derived from inlloresccnces in which flower fonnation has been suppressed. The up- 
permost l)ract.s liavc become tendril-branches. The temlril-bearer forms the kuee-shaped 
bend, 5 which have led to the name "jointetl tendrils." A comparison is made with the tendrils 
of the Cucurbitaceac and the following eimclusion formed: .\ll tendrils which are modified 
steins have come from the transformation of flower pedicels, whose bracts have become the 
branches of the tendrils.— , .If. Starr. 
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438. Goebel, K. Zur Organography der Lemnaceen. [The organography of the Lemna- 
ceae.] Piora 114 : 278-305. 1921. — The paper is divided into 3 parts. (1) The a.s.yra- 

metry of the vegetative joints and their plasticity. Lemnatrisxdca under favorable conditions 
is nearly sAinmetrical. In weak light all of the limited food material goes to the -j- branch, 
the — branch is correlatively suppressed and the dichotomous branching is changed to a heli- 
coid sympodium. (2) The organization of the exceedingly simple form, Wolfuila, is discussed. 
The author differs from Hegelmaier in regard to the planes of symmetry, and considers 
H'ol/jcPa merely an extreme example of the characteristic family tendency toward asymmetry. 
(3) Homology of the vegetative organs is discussed, and the writer argues that the vegetative 
body must be aleaf withameristeraaticregion at the base, corresponding to a rudimentary 
.stem axis, from which new members arise, lie regards tlie embryo of Lexuna as corresponding 
to the typical monocotyledonous embryo (cotyledon terminal) but lacking an organized stem 
growing-point. In its place is retained a meristematic area at the base of the cotyledon from 

which arises the first leaf.’’ The plant permanently retains this type of organization. 

Lactitia .1/. Snou\ 


433. Gn.xF, Jakod. Bcitrage zur Kenntnis der Gattung Populus. [The genus Populus.] 
lleih. Bot. Centralbi. AM. 1.38; •405-^54. Pl.lO-tl, tO/ij. 1921.-Row5 of cells for tlie con- 
duction of tannin are present in the stem. Tlie leaf structure of P. canadensis, P. nigra, and 
P. trerrmla is described. In .July the staminate and pistillate (lower buds are already recog- 
nizable on the younger branches, the staminate being much tlie larger. The mcg.ajpore 
motlier cell is differentiated in January. The archesporisi region is evident from July to 
September. Frequently more than one archespori.al cell reaches the mother cell stage. 
The tapetum consists of J-.j or more cells. Only 1 division takes iiiacc from the mother cell 
stage to the embryo sac stage, tlie lower of the 2 daugliter cells develo)iing into the sac. The 
first indication of the integument appears in February. One infegnment is pro, sent in P. 
alba and P . Iremula, while P. canadensis and P. canescen.s have 2. the inner not so well de- 
voloped.-There are 3 divisions in the emliryo sac. The diploid mimlicr of chromosomes in 
P. iremula and canadensis is S. Tlie antipodals arc ephemeral, degenerat ing before fertili- 
zaUon. The embr.vo sac breaks through the nucellns and prcssc.s into tlie microp.vic. The 
epidermal cells of the placenta and funiculus grow out to form the 1-ecllcd liairs found on the 
ripe seed. It is certain that fruit develops in P. Iremula witliuut fertilization, but itscharacter 
needs more investigation. Pojmlns and .Salix are compared, as arc tlie .'dalicaceae and \meii- 
taceae with the conclusion that these families arc closely related and stand at tl.o beginnim. 
of the dicotyledons. — 7.. Pact. ^ ^ 


440. Habkis. J, Amni-R, E„ui-nd w. John Y, I’iinnvivu kku, ami (;, li, 

raiiAM. Correlations between anatomical characters in the seedling of Phaseolus vulgaris 

^cr. Jour, Bot. 8: .aJIpJbo 8 rhagr. IBI. -In continuation of their wurh on the,sfrucliirc 
of normal and abnormal seedling, the authors liere report on the oorrola! ion betwe en bundle 
number in various rcgion.s of the seedlmg. They find a snlvstantial <■orrclation betw-cen the 
b'm '7 T <'f the hypocotvl; but little or no eorrelat.mi 

m. rS- 1 . onTc " •'“ tT T “u' «nd the number in the 

mid-rogmii of the cpicotyl, on the other. Tims indicates that there is a onmnlete 

IfonHoM node. The authors point out thal 

a l o diLt T"": '■•■'^7'“': m their degree of varialnbtv b,„ that ,bcv 

dmer m the intensity with which they are interrelated with each other.-h. IF. S,„n,dl. ' 

441. IIaRRIS, j. adllTHVR, EnMUND W. SiNNOTT JoilN Y fl. imp 

JourTot Phaseolus vulgaris'. .Inau. 

9 11, ' t l -l.--lhe henntrimeroi's” bean seedling oiiaa,,.;,,,.,-! I,, 

pi-u,:.,:,::;;:;™;:::!;;:; 

3 (’otvJcdoiis -tri'I I .-V ’■ I soc^linp: iwhii-h 

normal dinierous tv|iL""l7 '‘'"‘,'7"'’ I"''"''"' 

. I the central region of tne epieofyl, ho.vever, llie bundle imuiiuT 
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of the heniitrimcrous form is essentially intermediate between that of the trimerous and that 
of the normal. There is thus a rather close interdependence between external differentiation 
and internal structure in these 2 internodes. — E. TE. Sinnott. ' 

412. JoiiN^, Aleix. BeitrSge zur Kenntnis der Ablosungseinrichtungen der Kompositen- 
friichte. [Contributions to a knowledge of methods of fruit separation in the Compositae.) 
13eih. Bot. Centralbl. 38: 182-203. Fig. 1-25. VJQI . — The fruit is usually narrowed at the 
base, where the parenchymatous tissue dries. In the Taraxacum type the pappus spreads out 
and makes the force of the wind effective. If a pappus is lacking, the involucral bracts fl atten 
out and form a container for the ripe fruits; the mechanical separation is due largely to wind 
and rain. In the Aster type, there are hairs near the base which serv'c to pry or mechanically 
lift the fruit so that it is easily blown off by the wind. .Some genera, e.g., Buphikalmnm, 
have chaff with sclerench\Tna cells, which, by absorbing moisture and drying out, bring about 
movements that tend to separate the achenes. In Ceniauren, the cells which hold the fruit in 
position are largely destroyed as the fruit ripens, so that winds and other mechanical means 
easily separate the fruits.— L. Pace. 

443. Kaxehira, R. Anatomical characters and identification of Formosan woods with 
critical remarks from the climatic point of view. 315 p.. 50 pi. Government of Formosa: 
Taihuku, 1921.— An anatomical study of Formosan woods is presented, the species investigated 
numbering 380, representing 220 genera and GO families, the.se comprising about SO per cent of 
the woody plants of the island and including nearly all the indigenous genera. The micro- 
scopic structure of each species is described in much det.iil and is illustrated by photomicro- 
graphs. There are also short descriptions of macroscopic, plnsical. and chemical characters 
such as color, hardne.ss, durability, specific gravity, tlavone content. Brief mention is made 
of economic uses, .\rtifioial keys based on microscopic features are given. An attempt 
is made to correlate anatomical differences with climatic conditions by studying also 100 
woody species of the Bhilippines and ISl of Japan. Manytubleshavebeenpreparedshowing 
for the woods of the 3 countries such features .as the distribution of vessels, number of vessels 
per unit area: maximtim diameter, charactcrof pitting, and characlerof perforation of vessels; 
maximum diameter of fibers: arrangement of wood parcnchnna and of medullary rays. 
.\raong the conclusions drawn arc tlic following: “Ring-porous woods are more numerous in 
the temperate zone than in the tropics. Xmnbcr of pores per unit are.a gradually decreases 
toward the tropics but the diameter of pores follows an inverse course: in other words, tropical 
woods are coarser in texture than those of the temperate zone. Mctatracheal parenchnna is 
more frequent in the tropics than in the temperate zone, .'^c.alariform perforation of vessels 
occurs more frequently in the tropics than in the temperate zone. fibers have usually 

tlijcker walls and larger di.amcler in tropical woods than in those of the temperate zone. 
8l)iral thickenings in vessels occur more frequently in the temperato zone than in liie tropical 
zone.”— The ‘ vegetational character” of the wootly (I"ra of Formosa is discussed in consider- 
able detail and is compared with that of Japan and the Philippines. —A . J. Fomt's. 

44k Kaneuira, R. Identification of the important Japanese woods by anatomical char- 
acters. 104 p.. 9 }>l. (bncrninciil of FiTmosa: Taihoku. piJI.— Tlie physical properties 
and anatomical characters of 1.81 .'jpecies of Japanese woods are presented. Each wood i.s 
described in much histological detail and is illustrated by photomicrographs. An anatoinical 
-'.vnopsis is given in tlie form of an analytical key. — .1. J. Fu'it s. 

443. Moiasi'ii. H.ws. Aschenbild und Pflanzenverwandtschaft. [Ash structure and 
plant relationships.] ^ilziingr^ber. Akad. Wi.-s, Wien [Maih.- Xat. Kl.] Abt.l. 129 : '.‘[U -L'P4. 
J I'l- 1920 [1921].— 'fho crystal picture .atTorded by the residue after ashing plant parts is in 
niany inst.ances cliaracterist ic for the family and somet lines the genus and species to which tlie 
pbirit belongs. The ash structure thus becomes an aiil tt* systeinaties. sometimes rcnuiorcing 
‘^ 0(1 s<)iuetiincs acting as a check «>n gross morphological classihcutu’ii. Ihe micrcscopjc 
study of ash residues is of service also in determining the purity of drugs ami foiul materials 
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derived from plarrts.-These st ateme., ts are supported by a uumber of rllus rations drawn from 
tirauthor’s investigations showing the distribution of the various crysta components and 
forms in a number bf genera and plant families. I’or evample, the Ac.anthaceae and Urti- 
0 / 0^0 are characterised bv the presence of eystolitlis of certain forms; the Gramineae show 
U eifie ce Is of onetorm, the Cyperaceae of another ; the Iridacene have spit-hke crystals of 

clium oxalate The method of reducing plant parts to ash before examination gives a far 
better idea of the density, distribution, and variety of crystal forms than does the study of 
fresh sections. — F . \\ eiss. 

4-tfi Petfrsex HenmvgE. Some preliminary remarks on the origin of isolated bundles 
in herbaceous dicotyledonous plants. Bot. Tidsskr. 37: 136-147. FigA^ I920.--According 
to Jeffrey and his students, an unbroken woody cylinder is the primitive stage in the develop- 
ment of the stem structure of herbaceous dicotyledonous plants. The vascular bundles in the 
herbaceous stem are separate parts of this cylinder. The author quotes Eames as follows: 
“A primitively solid cylinder has been reduced and dissected to form the type characteristic 
of dicotyledonous herbs-a ring of small separate bundles.” Smnott and Bailey agree in as- 
suming a continuous cylinder ns the starting point in herbaceous evolution. I' rom his studies 
of stem development, however, the author states that the primary stage is an annular 
formation of cells in which initial cell-groups of the leaf traces and other vascular bundles can 
easily be discerned. Slightly later the cambium is formed, the fascmular as well as the inter- 
fascicular, The first stage is thus an annular formation of cells distincUy separated from the 
pith and the cortex which by divisions within distinct areas develops into vascular bundles. 
He contends that when separate bundles can be discerned in dicotyledonous woody plants or 
old forms, it is clear that the evidence for the hypothesis of a preliminary continuous cylinder 
is not of great value. It is much more probable that when in recent forms the woody cylinder 
is split up into separate bundles this development is only a return to an older stage on isola- 
tion of the fundamental conducting tissue, the bundles.— -I. L. Bakke. 


447. Pfeiffer, H. Die Kegekzellen innerhalb der Gefassbiindelscheide bei Cladium 
Mariscus R. Br. [Cone cells inside the vascular bundle sheath ol Cladium Mariscus.] Hcih. 
Bot. Centralbl. Abt. 1. 38: 401-104. I‘L 9. 1021.- Cone cells are also found in other genera 
of the Cyperaceae. Those cones arc siliceous. 'I'hey are found in the epidermis of the pistil, 
leaves, and Icaf-sheath, sometimes more than 1 in a cell. Those around the bundle are in the 
parenchyma cells next to the outer mechanical cells of the bundle, with the base of the cone 
against the mechanical cell. Various suggestions have been made concerning their possible 
significance. — L. Pace. 

448. POESILD, THORBJdnv. Griffelhaarene hos Dryas octopetala L. og D. integrifolia 
Vahl. [The pubescence of the styles in Dryas octopetala and D. integrifolia.] Bot. Tidsskr, 
37: 121-124. 1920. — The pubescence of the mature styles of Dryn,s uctapctala is shorter and 
more compact than in D. integrifolia. In northeastern Greenland, however, the species are 
alike. Differences in pubescence were noted between individuals of D. octopetala iiiliabiting 
Iceland and the Faeroes and those found in the Alps, the Pyrenees, and northern Icurasia and 
America. — A, L, Bakke. 


449. Rea, Maegahet W, Stomata and hydathodes in Campanula rotundifolia L., and 
their relation to environment. New Phytol, 20: 56-72, Fig. 1-G. 1021. — The ntiinber ef 
stomata per square mm. varies, increasing especially on the upper surface with a higtur 
position of the leaf on the shoot, and on the under surface with increase of illumination :i.nd 
dryness of habitat. The increase in the sun shoot as compared with the normal shoot is 
thought to be associated with increased photosynthesis. The size of the stomata and their 
arrangement on the leaf vary. — Hydathodc groups arc present on the uiqicr surfaces of all 
leaves, but are more numerous on leaves near the base of the shoot. — /. F. Lewis. 
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450. Reiche, Kahl. Zur Keimtnis von Sechium edule Sw. [An account of Sechium 
edule.j Flora 114: 232-248. 9 fig. 1921.— Thi.s account of the chayote vine of Mexico takes 
up the development and structure of the ovule, fruit, and embryo; the perennial habit of the 
underground parts; the vascular anatomy of stem and root; and the use of the fruit and tubers 
as food. The ovary contains 1 ovule which develops an embryo sac with a peculiar long 
hypha-like sucking organ. The integument of the ovule shows but slight dilTcrentiation and 
at an early stage grows fast to the wall of the embryo. The unusually advanced condition 
of the embryo at maturity of the fruit may be related to these peculiarities. The anatomy 
of the stem is that typical of the Cucurbitaceae. — A. G. Stokey. 

451. Riede, Wilhelm. Untersuchungen fiber Wasserpftanzen. [Studies of water 
plants.] Flora 114: 1-llS. 3 fig. 19i'0. — A morphological and physiological study of the 
.Vponogetonaceae is presented. A well-developed latex system distinguishes this family from 
other aquatics. Hydropotes, groups of modified epidermal cells, are found on submerged 
parts. Normal development results from a preponderance of organic substances; a preponder- 
ance of inorganic substances induces a return to the juvenile habit. The type of leaf is de- 
termined largely by the depth of water, light being the important factor. The .Aponogetuna- 
coae resemble most closely the Alisinaceae, but are probably of independent origin. — From a 
study of the staminate plants of Elo'ka den.^a and the pistillate ones of E. crMpa, the author 
concludes that tlic former is correctly placed in the genus Elodca. but that E. crispa should 
t>o placed in a new genus to which he gives the name Helodidymia.— On the basis of experi- 
mental work and a comparative study of the root and shoot development under various con- 
ditions. the author em])hasizes the movement of w.ater in aquatic.s and the work of the root in 
:d)sorption. Ho opposes Mayr’s interpretation of hydrofKites as “water drinkers’’ and re- 
'j;ards them as organs of excretion which help to maintain the ‘ guttation stream. ' — .1. G. 
.•^fokey. 

452. ScHROTER. r. Une singuliere deformation de la cime d’un epicea. [An unusual 
deformation of a spruce tree crown.] .Jour. Fore.-^t. f'tiisse 71: 108-171. 1920. — A peculiar 
witches broom is regarded as (lomon.«;t rating that the strohilus i.s a modified brancli. On the 
same axis arc alternating branches and cones and nunieroii.s instanees of transition from one 
to the other. This appears to prove that the strobilus is derived not from a simple flower but 
from an inflorescence.— H‘. C. Lon-dertni}!:. 

453. Steil, W. X. Vegetative reproduction and aposporous growths from the young 
sporophyte of Polypodium irioides. Jiull. Torrey Hot. Club 48: 203-205. Fig- kS. 1921.— 
In an old culture of Eolypodium iriinde-'i sporophytes were observed on the leaves of which 
regeneration occurred. In some ca.ses only leaves were formed, in others complete sporophytes 
.mdgome gametophytie outgrowths. — F. -4- Mnu". 

454. Walter. Hkinhich. Uber Perldriisenbildung bei Ampelideen. [Pearl-glands in 
the Ampelidaceae.j Flora 114: ls7-2.31. 0 fig. 1921. — The author rce.ards the peurl-glaruls 
'^f the Ampelidaccae as pathological .structures. His observations and experiments support 
-■^tahl’s theory that they are duo primarily to the checking of excretion with an ensuing ac- 
cumulation of salts in tlie cell.'^ of tlio ti.-^sue just belou’ a stom.ate. They can be produced at 
will by control of cultural conditions: They are most abundant where there is very rapid 
growth; when there is abundant soil imusture they increase in warm and dry weather; they are 
chocked by wetting of the le.aves.- -A . G. Stoki'y. 

455. W.^TsoN, W. Riiscus aculeatus L. Jour. Hotany 59: 2G4. 1921. — (Observations 
arc presented on the tlioecioii.^ and .slight subiiioecious character of “Rii teller’s Rroom.”— 8. //. 

I^'trnham, 


4aG. WiLiu.Mvx, li. ]>K, Clerodendren a, tiges fistuleuses. [Clerodendron with hollow 
stems.] C’oni[>t, IbuKl. Soc, Hc'gi- Ib.d. SJ: .''Xd-Wh I'.k’t'. -Scvora! African 
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Clerodendron, among them C, excavnlurn, C. angolense, and C. cavum De Wild. nov. sp., have 
hollow stems, but it has not been proved that all produce myrmecodoraatia. Biologists work- 
ing in Africa may perhaps obtain useful evidence bearing on the discussion of the theory of 
symbiosis, which in the author’s opinion is not such an important question as some have held 
it to be. — Henri ilh'c/ieefs. 

457. W’lLDEMAN*, B. DE. La regression des fleurs m^les chez des bananiers africains. 
[Degeneration of the male flowers in some African bananas.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Beige 
Biol. 83 : lOOJ-1004. 1920. — Flowers are usually arranged spirally in bananas. In the bananas 
of Mayumba, the inflorescences may be grouped into 3 principal types: (1) Female flowers 
at the base and above them the male flowers, which persist on the rachis for n considerable time 
after anlhesis {Musa purpureo-toinentosa, M. bidigitalis, M. paradisiaca var. Kitehbe, var. 
Bilu, var. I’frfdts); (2) female flowers at the base and above them the male flowers, which 
drop off quickly after anthesis (.1/. firieyi, M. mpienium var, Satama, var. Satama-ruhra)’, 
(3) groups of female flowers entirely without male flowers emaficuloia, proirachorackis). 
Transitions between these types occur. This degeneration is perhaps associated withpollina- 
tion. The flowers may originally have been hermaphrodite and later become unisexual 
with the male flowers sterile. Fertilization does not occur. There is still, perhaps, an excita- 
tion of the tissues of the ovary by pollen which has become unable to germinate and e/Tcct 
fertilization normally. — Henri Michcels. 

458. W'issEMNGH, C. v.AX. Bijdragen tot de Kennis van de Zaadhuid. Elfe bijdrage; 
Over de Zaadhuid der Solanaceen. [Contributions to a knowledge of the seed-coat. Eleventh 
contribution: The seed-coat of the Solanaceae.) Pharm. W'cekbl. 58: 78S-794, S15-S24. 
PI. 1 , fig. 9, 1921. — The seeds of Airopa belladonna, M andragora oJUdnarum, and Hyosci/amus 
niger were examined during their development, as well as the ripe seeds of Lycoperdcuvi 
esculentum Mill., Solmvun dulcamara L., 61 tahcrosinn L., Phymlis Ml:akengi L., Capdewn 
annuum L., I^icandra physaloides GsorUi., Datura Sliamonium L., Cc.?/r»m Farqui rili'-rit. 
Mevliana tahacim L., A. afiinis, Petunia hybridu grandijlora, Schizanthus hybridas grandi- 
florus, Salpiglossis variabilis grandijlora, and BroivaUia di-mU.<^a T.. All these seeds have an 
anatropous ovule with 1 integument. In the ovule 1 cuticle on the epidermis, 1 between the 
integument and the nucelliis. and I around the micropylar canal can be seen. The cuticle on 
the epidermis becomes very thin and cannot always be identified by means of potassium chlor- 
ate and nitric acid. The cuticles between the integument and the. nucolhis and that around 
the micropylar canal also disappear very rapidly. The nucellar ti.«sue is rapidly absorbed. 
The cellular layer between the integument and the endosperm is not the outer layer ol the nu- 
ccllus but onlv the innermost part of the integument. On the endosperm a new cuticle is 
formed which completely encases it. The thick epidermal wall, consisting of cellulose, con- 
tains at times cork cells.—//. Engelhardt. 
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4o9. Amaxn, J. Kouvelles additions et rectifications a la Flore des Mousses de la Suisse. 
4 ri- .I''/”*'”' Suisse.l Bull, V;u.a. 

de k Skii!' r R Ft 2nd list ,,f additions to the I lorp des M„ussos 

de la Suisse [see Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 10.d2|; the 1st list has alrea.ly been .abstracted [see Hot, 
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Absts.5, Entry 614|, Besides new reports on distribution, minor corrections, and descriptions 
of 20 varieties and forms propo.se(l as new, the article contains: 0) Dcscription.s of Darbula 
poenina, Bryum appendinilatiim, B. Brilarmine, Mnivm amhhjslegium, and Stjntrichia gelida, 
all proposed as new species; (2) a .study of the cell dimensions in the leaves of the European 
species of ^fmum, especially the Orthorhymhia, with t.abulations of the number of cells per 
square mm.; (3) a description of the sporophyte of Phjehodium pallescens .Amann; and (4) a 
synoptic key to the European species of Hygroumhlystegium.—E. B. ChamJjerlain, 

460. Amann, J. Nouvelles additions et rectifications it la Flore des Mousses de la Suisse. 
Troisieme serie. [Third list of additions and corrections to the Flore des Mousses de la 
Suisse.] Bull. Soc. Vaud. Sci. Xat. 54: 33-06. I f,g. IT-T.-A.s in the 2nd list of addition-s 
[see preceding entry] the present article includes notes on dhstribution and corrections, to- 
gether with descriptions of 10 varieties or forms proposed as new. It contains also the follow- 
ing: (1) A note upon the discovery of a pure tuft of undwarfed male plants of Dicranum 
MuehlenhecHi B. & S.; (2) a comparative study of Fusi/Jens minutulus Sull. and F. puHllus 
Wils., the conclusion being reached that these spiecies represent parallel forms but differ rather 
constantly in the relative laxity of cell tissue in the leaves; (3) a note upon Siylostegium; 
(4) synoptic keys for the determination of the European species of Pseudoleskea and Pseudoles- 
tteella; (5) a note upon the "cellular inde.x,” i.e., the average number of cells per square mm., 
the idea being advanced that this number gives a more accurate method of determining cell 
dimensions than general descriptive terms or actual measurements of cell lumina: and (6) a 
proposed classification of the luster of moss leaves, as none, silky (with 5 degrees' , and glossy 
[grass ou vernisse].— E. B. Chamberlain. 

401. Chamuerlain, Edward B. Notes on current literature of mosses. Brvologi.st 24; 
27-30. 1921.— The reviewer abstracts recent articles by Thi-riot isee Bot. .Absts, 4. Entry 1041; 
6, Entries ICO, 101 ; 7, Entry i00:i] and Williams [.see Hot. Absts. 7. Entry 1094; and reviews' 
briefly .Araann's second list of .additions to tlie Flora dos nKMi.ssosdo la Suisse (see Hot.. Absts. 11 
Entry 459], In discussing .Amann s paper his tendency to name minute variations is deplored, 
a list of his proposed new species is cited, his attempt to find a more accurate method of de- 
termining sterile Mnia is commended, an. I his statement is <|ue,stioned tluat Hijgroamblyslegium 
rwlerophilum (.Sull.) Warnst. is thesamc as //.,|■(l;;a.r var. .spiniyoh'.am (.-Sclump') Warnst.— £.£. 
Cha^nberlain. 


lOO.^Di.vo.v, If. X, On a collection of mosses from the Kanara District. Jour. Indian 
Bot. 2; 1/1-1S8. I HU I .—This is a report on collections ma.do hvL. J, .Sedgwick in or near 
the North Kanara District. Ma.lras Fresidency. India. Notes are given for the 43 species and 
varieties listed. The following siiceics arc proposed as new: Arch;, Hum btrmanni, - uk. Barbula 
dharwarcn.Hs, Cicnidtum slcrmhmlvi,k.<. F. hur ra, -(nch. F. macros;, aniu 

F. subllrnvis, Leucoloma stmelifalium. Pbniial.ita and rescicularia Lericri. Two new 

varieties under Cahjmpercs Xietneri C. M. and Brachgmenium turgidum Broth, i Dixon are 
likcwi.se proposed.— IIAiyic/d Dudgeon. 


4(i3. Ev'x.s, -A. W. The genus Riccardia in Chile. Trans. Connecticut .Acad. Art.s and 
* ^*7- l-lo. 1921. Iwenty-five species .if R\ce,;,'di,; arc listed as native to 

. iilc, 3 of winch are do.scrihe.i as new. vix.. R. dirersidora. R. miroplwra, and R. I’Aarfi- f, 

- I etailcd descrijition is given of each species, most of which are also represented by figures. 

- key to the sjiccics based ou vegetative characters, a historical summary, a detailed discussion 
01 the charact. IS of the genus an.l of its alliiiities and phyl.igouy are aiso included. The fol- 
ding now nomcnclatorial combinations are ma.le for siH-cius previously listed under .1 ii, 

■ ccardia auloica (,Steph.). R. ealva (.-ichiffn. A Gotlscliok R. f/nVons,s \Steph.'o R. eonimil'a 

b 7 ’ tsteph.l, R. erase, ermpa ,S,eph.l. R. emsoa tSohiffn, A tlottscheh 

■Jormmiiia (.Steph,), R. fus,-obr,i„nea (J^toph.'. R. ijranuhila [Stcph.l. R. Xegen ,.'4tciih,' 

■ muluntlrn (Slei>li,1, R. patUdevirens (.^tcpli.V R. .v,;r, 7 fiV-i ..'^tcpli.l, R. speetabiUs , Steph. 'i 

ena.T (.htepli.l, R. lenernma p'^teph.). The f.dlow ing siiocies are rediiood to syuontiuy: 
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Aneiira endiviaefolia Gocbol (under 72. crispa), A. Lindaviana Stcph. (under 72. prehensilis 
[Hook. f. & TayL] Mass.al.), A. spmilob a Steph. (under 72. 7>;w^a2zanftw^iMassal,'), A. sub7iigra 
Steph. (under 72. o7ctVorn/s [Hook. f. & TayL] Trevis.), and, doubtfully, A. pro/unda Steph, 
(under 72. florihumla). — G. E. Xichols. 

4G4. Gaisbeug, K. vox. Beitrage zur K.enntnis der Lebermoosgattung Riccia. [Contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the Uverwoit genus Riccia.] Flora 114: 262-277. 1021. — ’The 
autlior summ.irizes the results of an investigation on Riccia, carried on at Munich. In the 
1st part of the paper numerous species are compared with respect to anatomical structure, 
some of these species belonging to the Euriccia group and the others to the Ricciella group. 
The conclusion is readied that the distinctions between the groups are inconstant and that 
RiccicUa therefore should not be separated as a genus from the more typical species of Riccia. 
A similar conclusion is reached in the case of 72icci7i.ia, recently proposed as a genus by Trabut 
iscft Bot. Abst.s. 5, Entry In the 2nd part a series of culture experiments under varied 

conditions is described. Species of Euriccia, although more or less xerophytic in habit, were 
successfully grown under water and e.xhibited very slight anatomical modifications. Species 
of Ricciella, under similar circumstances, showed greater modifications, and the opinion of 
I'ainiller is supported that Riccia Jluihins is not a definite species but includes the aquatic 
states of several distinct forms. At the conclusion of the paper the conditions alTeoting 
germination are discussed uml the results of c.xpcriments arc tabulated in considerable de- 
tail. It is shown that fully mature spores require a period of rest before germination but that 
slightly immature ones will germinate almost immediately.— A. \V. Evann. 

465. GoL.ii, G. Contributo alia conoscenza delle Epatiche del Katanga fCongo Beige), 
(Contribution to our knowledge of the Hepaticae of Katanga (Belgian Congo).] Xuovo Gior, 
Bot. Ital. 27: 244-250. 24 fig. 1020. — The author gives an account of a small collection of 
Hepaticae made by Bovone in the district of Katanga, Belgian Congo, Africa. Some of the 
specimens were too incomplete for determination, but 10 species are defuiitely enumerated. 
Except for the widely distributed Targiouia hijpophyllo L. these S[)ecics are all proposed as 
new and are described and figured under the following names: Dicroiiolejeuficn Rovonei, 
Lejeunea mkroloba, L. palluhssima, L. polyandra, Madothcca kalangae, Plagiochila Bvvonei, 
P. kntangae, P. perjiorens, and Radula vndfiramca.—A. W. Evana. 

406, OroRFFY, I. NachtrSge zum “lllustr. Handwdrterbuch der Botanik,” II. Aufl. 
[Additions to the second edition of the “lllustr. Handworterbuch der Botanik.’*] Ocstcr- 
reich. Bot. Zeitschr. 67: 22<S-234. 191S. — ^'flie author enumerator nV'out SO terms, mo.stly 
bryological in character, which are not included in Schneider’s well-known glossary of bot- 
any. In oornection with many of these terms he gives definite references to the literature. 
—A. W. Evans. 


46/. II.^t'PT, Arthcr W . Life histo,y of Fossombronia cristula. Bot. Gaz. 69: OIS-S.?!. 
PI. IS-I.9. ifig. 1920.— TJib vegetative bully consist self arninute, creeping, profusely hratK-licd 
shoot « ith genuine leavei; the apical cell is ilolabrate, .and branching is apical. Tlio plants 
arc monoecious, the sex organs occurring in the leaf axils. There is no time relation in the 
order of appearance of the anthcridia and .archcgoiiia, wliicli ra.ny occur in the same leaf axil. 
Intil tho appearance of the 1st vertical wall, young archegonia and anthcr idia are inili.stiu- 
gmshable The areliegonia are of an advanced type. The early embryo divi,sions are Irans- 

X erse. and the lower half of the fertilized egg contributes to the development of llic siiorophvtc, 

not merely fonnmg an appendage to the foot. The sporophvte is primitive, and the snorogc- 
nous tissue is dilferentiated early. The elaters are nidimcntary 
a single .spore mother cell.—//. C. Coides. 


.ry, each Itcing luunulogtjus witli 


^Hepaticae.] Bull. Sue. I.inu. Xermandie VI, 9 : Id 11 , 

IJlb Antes are given on the following h Hepaticae, found in ti.e vicnitv of Alcncn,,. 

O-n- rumuu. r.luur Xe,s. Tiic 

nre- e ! h.R ih 1 T ''' and the o, is cx- 

pre.,e<i that the. latter is only a form of L. . i|-, 
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460. Anonymous. Index to American mycological literature. Mycologia 13: 272-277. 
1921. 

470 As-oN-YMora. (Rev. of : Ocdemans, C. A. J. A. Enumeratio Systematica Fungorum. 
Vol i mdll ' czxm + t2S0p. xiz+I069p. Martinus Nijlioff: The Hague, 1919-20 {see Bot. 
Absts. 8, Entries 2067, 2008).] Jour. Botany 59: 117. 1921. 

471. Anderson-, P. J., and Maroverite G. Ickis. Massachusetts species of Helvella, 

Mycologia 13 : 201-228. PI 1921.— A key and descriptions of 11 species of Helvella 

are furnished. — li . R- Rosen, 

472. Arthcb, J. C, Memoranda and index of cultures of Uredineae, 1899-1917. 
Mvooloeia 13: 230-262. 1921,— A compact summary of culture work conducted by the writer 
over a period of 19 years, corrections of the reports dealing with these studies, together with 
indexes of the various fungi and liosts involved are presented.—// . R. Rosen. 

473 Bijl Pavl A. van deb. Note on the i-kowe or Natal Kafir mushroom, Schnheria 
Umkowaan, South African Jour. Sci. 17: 2SC-2.87. 1921,-This large mushroom is called 
by the natives i-kow6, and is known to Europeans as the beefsteak or butter mushroom. The 
a]}ccies is described, and its remarkably deep-rooted stalk is mentioned.- E. .1/. Doidge. 

474. liisHV, G. U. Short cycle Uromyces of North America. Bot, Gat. 69; 193-217. 

I pi 1920. The paper deals with characters and relationships, life-histories, cj tolog> , hosts, 

and taxonomy. Eleven species of Vrumyces possessing only tclia and pycnia. or telia alone, 
ate present in North America, These are found espcei.ally in the higher and warmer portions 
of the continent, and occur upon 7 widely separated host families. While they foiro a group 
agreeing as to life cycle and the 1-celled character of the teliosopres, it is not felt that phylo- 
genetic interrelationship is thereby shown, morphological evidence indicating rather ‘™t the 
relatives of species of these rusts are found among other rusts upon the same or related hosts. 
Indeed, agroupof hosts nay bear amimberof rusts of v.arious life cycles, belonging to Pucania 
and Uromi/ces. w idely distributed ge.igraphically, yet all sliowing a certain agreement in mor- 
phological characters, especially in the tclial st.ago.— <7. R. Bisby. 

47, i Boxtomley AvERiLM..andCr,Ari,EFrr.i.ER. The fungus food of certain termites. 
South Africa.. Jour. Nat. Hist. 3; 139-144, 223. Pl.S-i. 1921 .-It can be readily demonstrated 
that immature forms of Macrotermes notolensis feed regularly oti the celL composing tbewhite 
spheres which grow on the ant comb, and as there are relatively few spheres the condusR.n 
cannot be avoided that every removal is made good almost at ouce by rapid grow th. I unng 
the rainy season Podaxon pistillaris or P. carcinomalis grow out of the mounds of temiiies 
belonging to tlie genus Triiwrilcnncs, but no species of tliis genus i.s a fungus grow er and there 
is no relation between the Podaxon and the fungus grown by termites. The true fungus 
growers, those making special combs upon which white spheres grow, all belong to the 1 erines 
group as represented bv the .African genera Acanthotermes Syost., AUodonterme^ 
termes (sensu Fuller), Ter, ne.s 1... Microlermes Wasmann, .and .tnfis(ryle..-mfs 8da. It was 
observed that a llagged stoep was being o.arpeted with triturated comb Irom the nest below t.ie 
Ftfincs by Termes baditisllm. In a few hours there developed on this dozens of fructhications 
of a snniil agaric. The same process was observed on other ore.asions and the fungus identmed 
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as Entoloma microcarpum. The evidence is not complete but it i.s suggested that there is a 
relation between the white spheres and the small agaric, and that this special provision is made 
for the fruiting of the fungus.— £. J/. Doidge. 

476. CHrncH, M-sugaret B., and Charles Thom. Mold hyphae in sugar and soil com- 
pared with root hairs. Science S4; 470-171. 19l'I. — It requires an oil immersion lens with 
long working distance to observe mold hyphae growing among such objects as crystals of sugar 
or soil particles. They grow in the same intimate relationship with the particles as do the 
root hairs of higher plants, forcing their way between them in a wdnding path. It is impossible 
to .separate the hyphae from the particles without injury. — C. J. Lyon. 

477. Coker, \X. C, Genera of the lower Basidiomycetes not before reported from North 
America. Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. 36: 14. 1920.— The genera Sacci)6fas(fa, Plaiypioca, 
and Sirobasidium are reported tor the first time from America.— 11'. C. Coker. 

478. CoKEH, \V. C. Notes on the Thelephoraceae of North Carolina. Jour. Elisha 
Mitchell Set. Soc. 36; 146-196. El. 1-S5. 1921.— Thirteen genera are treated, some fully, 
otliers with representative species. .Alcurodiscus maerodem is described as new. Six of the 
plates are of microscopic detail, the others arc photographs. — IF. C. Coker. 

479. Geove, W, B. The British species of Milesina. Jour. Botany 59: 109-110. 1921.— 
The occurrenceof 2 fern rusts, .ifficsinaKn'cpcrfana and -1/. Poliistichi (Wineland) comb, nov., 
never before recorded from Great Britain, is noted. .4 list of the fern rusts found in the British 
Isles is given.— .Idefc Lewie Grant. 

480. Jackson-, II. S., and E. B. Mains. Aecial stage of the orange leaf-rust of wheat, 
Puccinia triticina Eriks, Jour. Agric, Bos. 22; 151-171. Pi. 21, 1921,— The aecidial stage 
has been produced in the greenhouse on several species of Thalictnim, and seems to be re- 
stricted to this genus.-//. .1/. Fitzpatrick. 

4.S1. ICniEOiER, L. C. C. Is Amanita pantberina edible or poisonous? Mvcologia 13' 
270-271. 1921. 


482. Laibach, F. tintersuehungen fiber einige Septoria-Arten und ihre Fahigkeit zur 
Bilduug hoherer Fruchtformeu. Ill und IV. (Septoria species in relation to higher fruiting 
forms,] Zeihsclir, Pflanzenkrankh. 31: 161-191. H fy. I921.-The .author continue,s his 
search for perfect stages of species of Septoria. The jireaent installment deals, in section III, 
with Septoria aceru (Lib.) Berk, et Br., and other maple Xeptoriae. lie gives jiroof of tlie re- 
lationahi]) of S different fruit forms, viz,, Mucoepkaeretla latchroea as the nscigerous form of 
Septoria acerie, with an au.xiliary rnicro-conidial form, Phijtlosticta platanoidee. Section IV 
discusses Septoria apii (Briosi et Cav.) Chester, and S. petroeetini Desm, JA-periments to 
discover the ascigerous stage o. these 2 species yielded negative results. It is cmplia.sizcd 
that S. apn is sharply confined to celery. Similarly, S. petmedini is speci.alized on parslcv, 
ough It may slightly infect other Uinbelliferae. Of special interest to the pathologist are 
the suggestions of control measures tor the celery blight. The fungus docs not occur on other 
natio e and cultivated plants. The most important Factor in pcriictuating this disease is the 
use 01 diseased seed Seed treatment for 24 hours with a2 pci cent .solution of copiicr suliihate 
s recoramenood. In the author's opinion the securing ol seed from entirely soumi stock is 
most unportant.— 7/. T. Giissou'. 


iXen 8s " ^ynoLA, Ores.e. Neo-Saccardla Mattirola (nuova Sclerodermatacea ipogea). 
Srio At , i 11. Accad. 

V echinata o'"' i.s based on the species 

A h nata m „mb. (syn. Tuber erUnalum). The genus fali.s between Mcluuoouder and 
i eroderma, but diners essentially from them in the structure of its pendin.ii and type of 
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spores. Xeo-Saccardia has a periiiium characteristically echinatc with a thick pseutloparen- 
chyma extending into a layer of colored filaments giving the appearance of a double peridium; 
while in Melanogaster the peridium is homogeneous both in structure and color, and not pseu- 
doparenchymatoua. In Scleroderma the peridium is homogeneous, thick, colorless, and not 
pseudoparenchymatoua. Neo-Saccardia differs from Melanogaster and Scleroderma in having 
labyrinthiform gleba chambers and in the possession of aculeate spores, ft shows points of 
similarity with PomphoKx. It is found in the Malay Peninsula.— //arrtef .V. Uhby. 

484. Sativ, .Sophie. Studies in the development of certain species of the Sordariaceae. 
Bull. Nat. Moscou 1916; 116-142. I‘l. 1-2. 1910 [191.S).-Ttie article is written in English. 
'J'he pcrithecia in I'odnspora fmiiseda, P. curcula, P. anserina. P. setosa, P. cnprophila. and 
Sordarra fimicola develop from multicellular spirally coiled nscogonia: nntheridia are wholly 
absent. .Several cells of the ascogonium develop ascogenous hyphac. The vegetative hyphae 
and cells of the ascogonium are mnitinucleate. The disposition of nuclei in pairs observed 
in the ascogonium is evidently the result of mitoitis. It cannot be regarded .is an apogamous 
pairing since by the time of the formation of the ascogenous hyphae the nuclei lie separately. 
There is no fusion of nuclei in the a.scogoniuin, but in it nuclei of 2 sizes occur. The larger are 
perhaps grow th nuclei ready for division. The ascogenous hyph.ie contain numerous p.iirs of 
nuclei and crozier formation of the usu:il type occurs. — In Sporormia intermedia the cells of 
the mycelium give off a chain of short cells which divide and form knots. Certain cells of the 
knot later become differentiated to form oronin hyphae." from which ascogenous hvphae 
arise. All the cells of the young perithecium are uninucleate.— /f. M. Fitzpatrick. 

4S.5. .Shtfeldt, R. W. Common American mushrooms. Amer. Forest 27- 579-587 
Fig.l-lS. 1921. 

4S(i. Stevens, F. L. DothidUceous and other Porto Rican fungi. Dot. Gaz. 69; 24,8-257, 
2 pi, 3 fig, 1920.— Halstedia, a new genus, is here described, 1 species being noted, H. por- 
toncensis. The following new species are also de.=cribed: Clco'iothis Pteridis, Dothidelhi 
portorirensis, D.flafa, CatacauiiiaOeolcac, C. palmicola. Ccdaca-imeUa Oonaniae, Phaedoihopsis 
Eupaiorii, Dimeriiia moneiws, Glonidla r.d.ra, Giugnardia J-isticiae. G. Ttlrnz'jgiae, G. Sec- 
tandrae, Zignoella aUjaphila, and Phyllostkta homluc. The new genus llaUtcdia appears to 
have transitional features between the Dotliideales and I’erisporiaccae,— //. C. Co'.cles. 

4S7, Tho-M, C H.tttLES, and J.dwi.n Le l-Ev itK. Flora of corn meal. Jour, .\grio. P.os 22; 
I'S-tSS. 1921.— The orgunism.s commonly found in stimples of corn (Zea mays) meal are: 
.Aspergillus repens, .A. jlnvus, A, tamari. A, niger, Citrompees sp.. Fttsariuni sp.. Penicillium 
oxaliam, varieties of P. luleum, Maror sp., Rhizopus nigricans. Spncrphalaslritm sp., yeasts— 
principally of the mycotiorma type— -anti bacteria. Colun-acrogcnos and iacto-bacilli are 
iuctalent especially in freshly ground meal, while tterobic. spore-forming rods a:id niierococci 
are i)resent throughout storage. — When the moisture content of meal rises .above Id to 15 per 
cent, .Aspergillus Jhirus beenmes an active agent in spoilage. Meat hold together in small 
clumps or balls is usually infested with this organism. Wlion the moisture content of meal 
rises to U. per cent, several other species liceume active, and at IS to 20 per cent numerous 
fungi and bacteria develop.-8j)ecies of Fu.sarr.m. Dirlodia. Aspergillus, and Poiieillium are 
eommoiily found in tlie gcrinimil area and the tip of the kernel. These organisms are elimi- 
nated in varying degrees by dilicrent milling systems.—/). Reddick. 


LICHENS 

■i'-S, BAnnuN.v, ].. Der Thallus dcr Kalkflechten mit Chroolepus-, Scytonema-, und 
ant ocapsa-Gonidien. [The thallus of calcareous lichens with gonidia belonging to the 

Eenera Chroolepus, Scytonema, and Xanthoc.ipsa.' Abhandl. [Nova .Vota] K I ropold - 

nrobnisch. Deut.scli. Aloid, Natnrf, 105: I- so, PI. lOdO.-fhc author de.seribes tiie 
(,ii".!f. f ^ speeies of e:ilearei,us lieh.'os. In his studies ho lias relied largely 

^■uncd micrutoino softians. :uui tlsrst' havo onablovl liim to I'loar up many sinu’iiirai lea- 
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tures which had heretofore been obscure. Among the species considered the following have 
gonidia belonging to the genus Chroolepus: Sagedia peninna Kbr., S. bgs.ophylla Khr., 
Acrocc-dia conmdea (Ft.) Kbr., Arthropgrenia saiicola Mass., Opegrapha calcarea Turn., 
0. saiililis DC. (including the variety Pruimsa Kbr,), 0. saxicola Mass., Gyalccia Imcapsis 
Mass G. cupularis (Ehrh.) Schaer., Jonaspis melarwcarpa (Kryhb.) Mass,, and J. Prevosin 
(Fr ) Krphb In Pctractis clausa (Hohm.) Arn. the gonidia belong to beytonema, while in Xan- 
thopgreia tichoihecioides (Arn.) Bachmann, comb, nov., and Psoroiiclna ilenUnn (Mass.) 
Forss they belong to Xanlhocapsa. Xanthopyrenia represents a new genus based on Arthropy- 
renia tichoihecioides Arn. The distinctive features of the species discussed are contrasted 
by means of a key, while the histological details arc clearly shown on the 4 colored plates. 
Except in the d species of Sagedia the gonidial layer is bounded above by a more or less distinct 
cortex composed of dead or dying hyphae. With the exception of the minute Psorotichia 
Montinii, w hich grows upon Vemwaria parmigera Stur. as a substratum, the gonidial layer is 
bounded below by a medullary layer. The latter may be exceedingly thin and is not always 
clearly defined, owing to downward extensions of the gonidial layer.— A . IF. Erans. 


489. Bioret, G. Sur les Graphidees corticoles. (On the corticated Graphideae.) 
Compt. Ecnd. Acad. Soi. Paris 172: 1438-1441. 1921.— A description of the structure of the 
cortex of these lichens is given. .Some variations which depend on the species of the host are 
reported. There is an especially marked dilTerencc between the structure of the cortex nf 
Graphis growing on the cherry and that on the maple.— C. H . Farr, 


BACTERIA 

490. Beks.x, Egox. Uber das Vorkommen von kohlensaurem Kalk in einer Gruppe von 
Schwefelbakterien. (Occurrence of calcium carbonate in a group of sulphur bacteria. ( 
Sitsungsbcr.Ak-ad.Wiss.Wien[Math.-Nat.Kl.l.\bt.I. 12?; 231-2.i0. 2/?. 1920 11921],- 
The author reports a morphological and physiological study of ,Achroinatium ozaliferum 
SchewiakotT, with notes on Microspira racillans Gicklhorn and Pseudomonas kyatina Gickl, 
Achromatium is a macro-bacterial form occurring in muck in both fresh and brackish water; 
it is equivalent to Modderula Frenzel and Hillhoiisia West and Griffith. In size it ranges from 
9-75 X 9-25 m. In the living state the protopl,a.sm possesses an opcn-reticulate structure with, 
large vacuoles, hut shows no dilTcrentiation into peripheral layer and central body. An or- 
ganized nucleus is not present, although granules of a nucicoprotcin nature are imbedded in 
the reticulum. The membrane contains no cellulose and seems to be a condensed peripheral 
layer of the pLisraa; it is surrounderl by a slime sheath. No motile appendages are present and 
the organism is but slowly and irrcgiil.arly motile. Division takes place by equational abstric 
tion. Sulphur globules embedded in the reticulum are constantly present in Achromatium and 
Microspira but aKsent from Pseudomonas hjnlina; the amount of sulphur present is dependent 
upon the IKS content of the medium. These forms are therefore jibysiologically true sulphur 
bacteria. Within the vacuoles calcium carbonate granules were present in all 3 species, and 
CaCOs could also be demonstrated in crystalline form under certain conditions. The function 
and conditions of formation of CaCOj are unknown hut its constant and abundant occurrence 
distinguish these species as forming a somewhat distinct group. — F. lFe(s.v. 


491. Buxvea, lirBERT. A souring of beef caused by Bacillus megatherium. Jour. 
Agric. Res. 21; 089-698, 2 fig. 1921 . — Bacillus viegatherium sours beef under a wide range of 
temperature conditions, but not in the absence of oxygen. 'J'he organism is described as to 
morphology and cultural characters. It is non-pathogenic for rabbits and guinea pigs and 
does not produce an appreciable amount of to.xiu ou raw beef. — D. Hcddick. 


492. Florence, Lavra. Spiral bodies in bacterial cultures. Jour. Biict, 6; 371-377. 
1921. — A review of the literature bearing on the subject is given with observations on different 
species of bacteria including li. cereus, B. mesenlericus-f uscus, and B. mesentericus-mlgalus. 
Spiral bodies resembling spirochetes were found in the condensation water of young cultures, 
rarely, if ever, on agar slants or in bouillon; their lack of motility and reaction toward stains 
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differentiate them from true spirochetes. Their presence in cultures of motile bacteria only 
suggests that they are connected with flagella, possibly as several flagella broken off and 
twisted together . — Chester A. Darling. 

493. Hucker, G. J. Microscopic study of bacteria in cheese. Jour. Agric. Rea. 22: 
03 -lflO. Pi- ^7. 1921. — Samples of cheese were embedded and sectioned in order to study the 
progress of ripening. It is possible by this method of direct examination not only to deter- 
mine the number of organisms present in the sample but also to gain an idea of the types of 
organisms present and to study the organisms as they actually exist in the mass. Cultural 
methods alone do not show as high a count as the microscopic method, due primarily to the 
selective action of the medium used and to the difficulty of liberating the organisms from the 
cheese mass previous to plating. A combination of microscopic and cultural studies give.s a 
more complete idea of what takes place in chee.se ripening than can be obtained by either 
method alone. — D. Reddick. 

404. Moeller, Herma.n'v. Bemerkungen zu der Veroffentlichung von Ernst H. Prings- 
heim: Ein neues Verfahren zur Darstellung von Sporen im Bakterienkorper. [Remarks on 
the publication of Ernst H.Pringsheim entitled: Anew method for demonstrating the spores 
in the bacterial cell.] Bor. Deutsch. Hot. Gcs. 37: 270-2S0. 1910. — The author states, with 
reference to Pringsheim’s paper [see following entry), that the cs.sential part of the method, 
maceration of the bacterial membrane with chromic acid, was first suggested by him; and th.at 
the lack of i)ermancnce ascribed by Rringshoim to the methylene bUie-malachite green 
preparations is due to failure to treat ti»e smears, after flaming, with absolute alcohol.— 
R. M. Holman. 

49o. Pringsheim, Krxst G. Eia neues Verfahren zur Darstellung von Sporen im Bak- 
terienkdrper. [A new method for demonstrating spores in bacterial cell.) Ber. Deutsch. 
Bot. Ges. 37: 1S2-1S3. 10IO.--The prin<'ij)al features of thi.< method are treatment of the 
smears with chromic acid, st.aining with carbol fuchsin. differentiating with methyl alcohol, 
and the use of Chinese ink or Cyanocldn. The preparations, in wliich the spores are deep 
red and the bacteria colorless against a gray or blue background, are more permanent than 
when methylene blue and malachite green are used, [.^ee also preceding Entry.,— .U. 
Holman. 

40G. Tilley, F. \V. Influence of peptone on indol formation by Bacillus co!i. Amer. 
Jour, Public llcaltli 11: S34-S3G, 1921. — “The v:irying Ciuiipcsition of the different kinds of 
peptone available in this country may cause a typical strain of B. coli to give negative, weak or 
strong reactions for indol, depending on the kiml of peptone used, and the time of incubation. 
It is advisable to test each new lot of ]^eptone used in order to determine its suitability for indol 
production and also the optimum incubation time. .\ test for the presence of trvptophan will 
usually indicate the relation value (d any given sample of peptone for use in making indol 
tests.” — C. A. Lndmg. 


MYXOMYCETES 

407. A.NowMors. [Rev. of: Lister. Gi'i.ielma. (D The Mycetozoa: A short history 
of their study in Britain; an account of their habits generally; and a list of species recorded 
IromEssex. ti-f- 5^ p.. jrontif^picrc. Essex I-'leUl Club Special Memoirs. Vol. G. Simpkins, 
Marshall & Co,, Ltd. ; 191S. (2) Guide to the British Mycetozoa exhibited in the department 
of botany, ^th ed., 62 5i Juj. Ik'tisli Museum [Natural History]: London, 1919.1 Jour. 
Quekett Microsc. Club 14: 172. 1020, 


^ 49‘'. lIiLTox. A. ]■;. A log and some Mycetozoa. Jour. Quckett Micro.-sc. Club 14: 131- 
1920. - An at'fount is given of tlie devolo]»mem of Mveetozoa both naturally and bv the 

scattering of spores ;i single log.-- 
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499. Lister, G. Arcyria virescens sp. nov. Jour, Botany 59 : 252-25.S, 1921.— This 
species is found on dead wood in Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, and Queensland. 5, II . Burnham, 

500. Listeh, G. Mycetozoa found during the Minehead foray. Trans, British Mycol. 
Soc. 7; 10-12. 1921.— The My.xoniycctes found (49 species) in the vicinity of Minehead, 
Somersetshire, during the autumn foray of 1920 are reported with brief notes on the habitats 
of several species. — IP. B. .McDovgall. 

501. Lister, G. New or rare species of Mycetozoa. Jour. Botany 59: 89-93. 1 p/., 
fig. 1-S. 1921.— The author proposes a new genus, Minakatella, belonging to file family 
Arcyriaccae. He describes a single species, .1/. longifda, found growing on a persimmon tree 
in Japan. Arcyria cinerca var. carnea Lister is raised to specific rank as A . carnea; Physarum 
otisporum and Didymimn difformevnr. repandum, both native of England, are described as new, 
while D. Trockus Lister is recognized as a synonym of fl. vaccinum (Durien & Montagne) 
Buche. — .4 dele Lm-is Grant. 

PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 
Edw'.ard AV. Bekky, Editor 
(See also in this issue Entry 433.) 

502. B., G. S. The early history of plants. Jour. Bot.any 59: 297-298. 1921,— The 
author summarizes the address delivered by D. H. Scott, before the Botanical Section of 
the British .Association, entitled: Tlic present position of the theory of descent, in relation to 
the early history of plants [see also Bot. .Absts. 11, Entry 521].— .S'. U. Burnham. 

503. Bexsos, M.crg.vret. Note on a numerical sequence of plant families. XcwPhytol, 
20: 90-91. 1921. — The difficulties of a linear arrangeii:cnt of plant groups, even with omission 
of fossil forms, are pointed out.— f . F. Lewis. 

504. Bexsox, M.vRG.tnET. The grouping of vascular plants. New Pliytol. 20: S2-89, 
1921,— Phylogeny is discussed from the standpoint of the 3 leaf types and the character of the 
sporangiophore (soroina) of fossil and living vascular plants, with some considcr.ation also of 
strobilar char.acters. The ‘'haplophylls” are primitive uninerved lo.aves as shown in the l.y- 
eopodialesandPsilotales, but in no see<l plants; thc“mciophylls" are simply elaborated primi- 
tive leaves showing a definite trend toward a repeated diehotomy of the veins (Sphenopsidn, 
Cordaitales, Ginkgoales, Taxales, Coniferales) ; and the “rueriphylls” are the complex mcr- 
iphytic leaves of Filicales, Cyc-adales, Pteridusiierms, flne.tales, and .Angiosperms. These 3 
groups are distinguished not only by the cliaraetcr of the leaf but also by the method of 
insertion of the sorom.a and the date of origin of the strohilus. .A diagram gives in graphic 
form the relationships of the groups of Vaseulates.— f. F. Lem's. 

505. Brooks, C. E. F. Variations of climate since the ice age. Nature 108 : 90-92. 

2 fig. 1921. [Abridged from a paper in Quart. Jour. Uov. Meteor. Soc. July, 1921 no. 173- 
194.1 


.506, C.tRi'ENTiEu, .A. Revue des travauz de paleontologie vegetale, publics dans le cours 
des anndes, 1910-1919. (Review of the work in paleobotany published 1919-1919.] llcv. (Kii. 
Bot. 33 : 437-448, 471-477. 1921. 

507. Carpen-tilr, A. Sur la presence de Cycadophytes dans le gisement wealdien de 
Feron (Nord). iOu the presence of Cycadophytes in the Wealden of northern France.! 
Compt. Rend. Acad. &ci. Raris 173: 3'J7-3-«>. I'.rJI.-Thc following types are deserilied from the 
M northern France: Mlsonia, probably A . oricntalis; Tacnioplcrisy prob- 

ably T, viUata; and a Phlopkylhim. lliese illustrate the well known continuity between the 
liora of the Jurassic and that of the Lower Cretaceous.— C. II. Farr. 
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SOS. Eckhold, Walter. Die Hoftiipfel bei rezenten und fossil ea Koniferen. [The 
bordered pits of recent and fossil conifers.] Abstract Dissert. Bre.slau. /( p, 1921.— Six 
generic types are characterized, of which the tnllowiiig are new: Prolopimzylun, Proto- 
juniperoxylon, Prutocupressinoxtjlon, and Protopodocarpoxijlon. — E. W. Berrij. 


oOO. Fritel, P. If. Sur la decouverte au Senegal, de deux fruits fossiles appartenant 
aux genres Kigelia D C. et Nipadites Bowerb. [Discovery in Senegal of two fossil fruits 
belonging to the genera Kigelia and Nipadites.) Coiript. Rend. Acad. Sci. Parts 173: 24.3-2411. 
1921.— Two fo.ssil fruits are described from the Eocene of .Senegal: Kiodia Prcutpinnala nov. 
sp., belonging to theBignoniaceae, aad Mpadites Burtini Brongnt., belonging to the Arecales 
—C. H. Parr. 


510. Goldrixo, It. Annual rings of growth in Carboniferous wood. Bot. G.az. 72 : 325- 
330. PI. H- 1921 .—.Specimens of Cordailes recerdium (Dawson) Penhallow, from tlie Upper 
Carlroniferous Admire formation of Oklahoma, sliowing well m.arked annual rings are described 
and misstatements are corrected witli ro.spect to the geographical distribution of Paleozoic 
woods showing growth rings, made in Jelircy's Anatomy of Ubody I’laats.— £. 11'. Berry. 

.111. Gothan, W. Palaobotanlk. (Paleobotany.) Ii2 p.. £S fig. 1920.— The pre.sent is 
a A ery elementary paleobotanical text forming one of the science primers of the Goschen series 
-E. ir. Berry. 


512. Hemmer, a. Die fossile Flora der oberen Ottweiler Schichfen des Saarbeckens. 
[The fossil flora of the upper Ottweiler beds of the Saar Basin.] Googri. .lahresh. 1018-1919: 
2113-298. PI. 0-10. 1920.— Species, for the mo.st part well known, are recordefi for the follow- 
ing genera from the upper Ottweiler or Brcitcubaclier bed.s of Penni.an age of tiie .Saar Basin: 
Pecopteris, 20; Sphewpteris, ll', Diplotmemn. P.Odonloptene. 2: Alcthopterie. 7; Callipleridium. 
2; Sphcnophyllum, .5; Catamites, 2; Annuhria. 2: .■i.deropliyliiies, 2: Palaeostachya. 2; lepi- 
dostrobus, 3; SiijiUaria, 3; and BigUlarisIrobus. Sligmarin. Plerv/ bylliiin. Ehaldoearpus, 
Trigommrpus, Bamaropsis, ^ellropleris, UnopU-tis, Aphkbia. i[ncrosla,-hya, Equisetiles. Lepi- 
dophyll'im, Eepidophlaios. e.ach 1. Of the above species. 2 of .U< (to;, (c.-i.;, and 1 each of Pecop- 
teria, Sphenopterts, Linoplcris, Catamites, und Annutaria are considered new. — E. IP. Berry. 


513, KR.A.ssEn, FniDOtix. Die Doggerflora von Sardinien. [The dogger lower oolite) 
flora of Sardinia.] .Sitzungsber. Akad. W i<.s. Wien. j.Matti.- Nat. Kl.; Aht. 1. 129;.3-2.<, 1920 
[1921]. Tile report i,s based on collcclious made in L.aconi, Ciguoni. and Tape Caniga by Do- 
menico Lovisato, o7 distiiiguislmble si.ocies. all of Jurassic age. being enumerated. Some 
fossils u ere obtained in a very ftivoraido stiue of preservation. TTie following are reported as 
nett to science: I.aeontetta yaritmi. a .and .'y.ir.P.a A’',[.i(.sr't!:vi. Twentv-throe of tiie species 
reported are known also in tlic dogger flora of the coast of Yorkshire as reported bv 8eward and 
5 are repre.sented in the Jiir.assie ilora of Gr:diamhuid as compiled by llallc. .deven species 
are know:: only from ttardinia, namely. Uhra-nites I.m isaUii and Zamitea sp. ,loaves\ Lacon- 
idla a/trdiiiica fpollon .s/ics or seed bearing axes A Ci.vir/o.yae-w'.ci 22 species’., .t '-.Mi'in'ics 
ran/idicus (seeds within se:iles). and ;'o,i K.d.Preleki ..Cyc:iaopliyte-iikc stem portions). 
iG limited occurrctico of i ttoritmile.a, which i.s well rejrresenred in tlic Jurassic of England, 

, and North Italy, is notewi>rTi)y. — P. 


France 


•)14. Ivu.u SET., U. Isl Taiodium distichum oder Sequoia sempervirens Charakterbaum 
er deutschen Braunkohle? ils Taxotiium distichum or Sequoia sempervirens the charac- 
cristic tree of the German brown coal?) Her. IVi.t-ch, IS.n. Gos. 39: 2,’N~2t'i;'>. 1921,— It is 

'oncluded that the Seijuoia was f:ir more common tiian the t'vpress in tlie ionnaiion of the 
brown coal, IP, Berry. 

^ olo. KiiArsKi,. li, Palaobotanische Notizen IV. Die Erforschung der tertiaren Pflan- 
enwe t, ihre Methoden, Ergebnisse und Probleme. [Paleobotanical notices IV. The study 
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of the Tertiary plant world, methods, results, and problems.] Sonckenbergiana 3: S7-0S. 

m. * 

516. KuArsRL, R. Uber einige Pflanzen aus dem. Keuper von Lunz (Nieder Osterr.). 
[Upon plants from the Keuper of Lunz in Lower Austria.] Jahrb. Preussisch. Geol. Landps. 
41: 102-209. PI. d-Jl. 1921.— The author restudics certain fossil plants from the classic 
iipi)er Triassic locality of Lunz in Austria and concludes from both macro- and microscopic 
characters that Clathrophylluiu lunzense Stur should be transferred to the genus Baiera of the 
Ginkgoales; that Fterophyllum longifolium Brongniart is a member of the order Cycadeoidales 
of the Cycadophyt.es, and that Taeniopteris or }facrotaeiiiopteris simplex Krasser may be either 
a marattiaceous fern or a cycadophyte. — E. II'. Berry. 

517. Pri.n'uii'I, Paolo. Synopsis della flora oligocenica di Chiavon e Salcedo. [Synop- 
sis of the Oligocene flora of Chiavon and Salcedo.} Atti Soc. Llg, Sci. Nat. e Geog. 3P: 1-34, 
1921.— A restudy of the large collections of fossil plants from this classic region of middle 
Oligocene (Rupelian) age in Venctia results in a list of 325 species, of which 26 are cryptogams, 
10 gymnosperms, 47 monocotyledons, and 209 dicotyledons. — E. IL. Berry. 

518. REoh, Rosixa. Note su alcuni vegetali del Carbonifera della Cina. [Note on Car- 
boniferous plant fossils of China.] Atti Soc. Ital. Sci. Nat. Mus. Civ. Milano 59: 183-196, 
PI. Q. 1921.— Species from the Carboniferous of Shansi, China, are described in the following 
genera: Sphenoptcris, 14, of which 3 are new; Pecopleris, 4, of which 1 is new; Taeriiopleris, 3; 
Lepidodendron, 2; Bigillaria, o; Diplotmema, Asterotheca, Lepidophyllim, Cordaiies, Stig- 
maria, Palaeosfachya, Cordaispermum, and Anuiilona, eacli 1 ; Chansitheca, new genus with I 
new specie.^. — E. IL. Berry. 

519. Reid, C., and J. Grove. The Charophytaof the lower Headon beds of Hordle CliSs. 

Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. London 77: 175-192. FI. 1921. — The authors emphasize (lie 

merits of the Charophyta for purposes of precise correlation, and describe 12 species from the 
Eocene of England. There are 9 new species of Ckara and 3 of Tohjpella, based on fossil 
oogonia; various fragments of the vegetative parts are also described and figured. — E. 11'. 
Berry. 


520. RoiiXD, Eda M. Odontopteris genuina in Rhode Island. Bot. Oaz. 72: 397-403. 
5 fig. 1921.— The author describes and figures the abundant remains of a large fern-like 
plant, formerly confused with Odontopteris brardii Brongniart, which the author identifies as 
Odontopteris genoina Grand'Eury, and states that it is exceedingly common in the Coal Meas- 
ures of the Xarragansett Basin— £. if. Berry. 


521. Scott, D, H. The present position of the theory of descent, in its relation to the early 
history of plants. Mature 108: 153-159. 1921.-(From presidential addres,s, Section K 
(Botanyl, at British .Association at Edinburg on Sept, 9.) “While the theory of descent or 
evolution is undisputed, we really know nothing certain as to the way in which new forms have 
arisen from the old.” Variations are now known to he fluctuations and incapable of piviiip 
ri.se to new forms. Mutations are accepted by some but by others suspected of being Men- 
dehan segregates. Lotsy proposes to find the true origin of species in Mendclian segregation 
Crossing has given some surprising results, is open to unlimited cxiicriments, and these mai 
be a great help in tracing p.ast evolution. Suggestion of Church that chief morphologiral 
characters of the land flora were outlined in the sea is very suggestive an<l is supported by tlic 
ossil ilhynmceae. The latter have been referred to thallophytes by some, to liryophytos or 
0 ptendophytes by others. At least these groups are brought closer together bv this dis- 
covery. It is also possible to regard the simple leaves of .Uieroxglou as a reduction stage, 

. kT ; , * derived, through the ftcri.iosperm.s, from the ferns, [irob- 

thn "'f'l *^"*1 r,!*'’’ cannot at present decide lietwcen such jioly'jihyletic views as 

ose of Arbor and Church and the mono],hyletic of Halle, Kidston and l.angc,- 0. .1. .Stcrenc. 
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522. Seward, A. C., and R. lO, IIolttdm. On a collection of fossil plants from southern 
Rhodesia. South. Rhodesia Geol. Surv. Hull. 8: 39-4.o. PI. a-tt. 1021.— The follmviiiu 
poorly preserved Permian or Triassic plants from the Somabula diamond-bearini; travels, o'f 
southern Rhotiesia are recorded: Schizoneura gondwanemis, Thinnfeldia odunlofiteroides, 
T. sp.. CtcTwptcris sp., cf. Plearomeia, and Dwloxylon sp.—E. iV. Berry. 

,t23. WiELAN-D, G. R. Two new Worth American Cycadeoids. Bull. Geol. .Siirv. Canada 
33: 7a-S5. PI. 9-V2, fig. 8. l'.a].~Cycw!emdea Blernhergn from the Kelly River beds of the 
Red Deer River, Alberta, and C. Boesiana from the Cretaceous of Wise County, Te.vas, are 
described.— S. IK. Berry. 
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PLANT DISEASE SURVEY: REPORTS OF DISEASE OCCURRENCE AND SEVERITY 

,524. CoRTi.M, JoNE Cotf.A.N-Dt.Tci. 11 Fusicladium ccrasi sulle pcsche. [F. cerasi (Rahh.) 
Sacc. on peaches.] Boll, Mens. R. .Staz. Patol, VeR. 1: 107. I020.-Soab was observed on 
peaches in the markets of Rome about the middle of .September, 1920. Hitherto the disease 
mi peach has been found principally in North .America, only very rarely in Italyn — D, Hed/lick. 

52,5. Cotton, A. II. Report on the occurrence of insect and fungus pests on plants in 
England and Wales for the year 1919. Minitlry Agric. and Fisheries Intelligence Dept 
Plant Pests Branch Mi.so. Publ. 33. 68 p. 1921. -The section on fungus pests contains a list 
of the fungus diseases of F.ngland and Wales.— 0. .1 . .'ita ens. 


326. Dawson, W. J. Some problems in economic biology in East Africa (Kenya Colony) 
Ann, Appl. Biol. 8: Sli-lOO, 102I.-Bu.l rot of p:,lm i.s said to bo destructive to introduced 
varieties; native varieties are resistant. Ring spot {Coltclolrirum aym-es:) of hemp is preva- 
lent in the rainy se.asons. C oiTcc rust (If OTiiieto m.^igtrii) is verv destructive at low altitudes 
where temperature and humidity .are relatively high. The tirst'attack is most severe, a cer- 
t.ain amount of resistance being acipiircd by the host after being associated with the rust fun- 
gus. Leaf spot (Cereospora to<h iVu/.ii. berry siiot (.sV/do.-io sn.) and die-back, cause un.ieter- 
mmed, are other common di.sea5es of eoilec. Heart rot {/’.o.'ir.s j.miprrinnz) is common on 

■luniperurprocera. and a .Sclerotiiii:idi.sease is destructive to Rrmd,;, -Gf mi seedlings. On wheat, 

hlaCK stem rust (Purrtnia granoni.<), yidlow rust iP. gl'uiiarum'^. ami leaf rust ;R. tritirina) 
are prev.ilent under humid coniiitions. Karly maturing v.arieties escape the raiav se.asons and 
are relatively free from rust. Flax wilt i/-’.-,.!,!. ihim Uni), believed to have been introduced 
■'■ith seed, is rajti'lly spreiidinn;. — C. IT. Ik-rnu tL 


I' ruDixANDRKx, C or. SoKii: lIosTitn-. Oversigt over Sygdonime ho? Landbnigets 
og Havebrugets Kulturplanter i 1919. [A survey of disease of field and garden crops during 
" !9.j iid.-sskr. Planteav! 27: ■UKl-I-'tO. — This consists nf note? on the. occurrence of 
P'ant diseases caused by insects and fungi in Denmark during VM9.^.\Ihcrt A. llani^ch. 


I'okx, Les maladies des plantes pendant le ler semestre de 1Q21. [Plant dis- 
in France from January to July 1921.1 Bull. Sec. Path. Veg. France S; Ss-o?. I0_n. 
^^nedroiiglit-Avas oxcent ional and but slightly favorable lo thedicvelopmont of ['arasitos. except 
mildews ( uramini.^ on wheat. Porosphafra ichr on applo\ which, however, 

-spread exee]it in the lunuiti ri'gions where cloudy ctuiditwns prevailed. The leaf-rust 
•'> ^Oat {Puccni.d (jl’.imaruin) was found. — Jiwi D'.ifrcnoiJ. 
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529. Manuei., IT. Tj. Downy mildew. Agric. Gaz, New Soulh IVales 32: 74.5'747. 1 fig. 
1921. — In 1917 this disease practically ruined the vineyard crop in Victoria, over fi.OOO acres. 
Loss in average season may be small, but spraying should not be neglected. — L. R. Waldron. 

530. Med.allo, M.AniAA'O G. Fijidiseaseof sugar cane in the Philippine Islands. Phyto- 
pathology 11: 251-252. 1921. — 3'he Fiji disease of sugar cane has been found in 3 province.s 
of the Islands. The Philippine Plant Quarantine Board has issued a regulation prohibiting 
movement of eanc material from these provdnees. — B. B. Higgins. 

531. P.AUUEL, L. II. The relation of native grasses to Puccinia graminis in the region of 
Iowa, western Illinois, Wisconsin, southern Minnesota and eastern North Dakota. Proc. 
Iowa, Acad. Sci. 26: 103-192. 1919. — This article names the wild grasses infected by P. grami- 
ms in the regions n.amed, with localities. Maps show in detail the relation of rust to nearby 
barberries.— I/. S. Cojiard. 

532. Prz.t, Ali. Deux nouvelles observations: Puccinia Prunispinosae sur pommier et 
Uromyces Terebenthi sur Pistacia vera. (Two new observations: Puccinia Prunispinosae on 
apple and Uromyces Terebenthi on Pistacia vera.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mvcol, France 36: 
125-127. Fig. 1-2. 1920. 


533. S.AVAST.AXO, L. Ledirettive della fltopatologia. [The future aims of phytopathology.) 
Ann. H, Star. Sper. .Vgnimic. e Fruttic. Acireale 4: 0-10. 1918 1918 |1919].— The history of 
the advent of new diseases into new territories and a consideration of the main tendencies in 
the past indicate, the present tendency of free intereliangc of parasite.s over the world. The 
period of speciographie .study of the parasites is slowly blending into the period of biological 
study of the parasite ; but before resultsof real value can be expected the biology of both the host 
and parasite must be considered. This interrelationsliip is imioli less understood in economic 
entomology than in economic mycology. Tlic author discusses future work under the fol- 
lowing heads; (1). Special biology of the cultivated species in relation to general laws; (2) the 
environmental conditions, pathological geograpliy; (3) cultivation systems; (4) the cultivated 
plant groups ; and (5) prophylaxis.— -1 . Bonazzi. 

534. Setmouk, Pdith K., and Frank T. McFarland. Loss from rye ergot. Phyto- 
pathology 11: 284-2S9. Fig. 1-2. 1921. — Field studies of rye {isrcalc ccrcalc) parasitized by 
ergot (Clanceps purpurea) showed that a great many of Ihe florets are either empty or contain 
blasted kernels. The percentage of such empty florets and blasted kernels increased as the 
number of sclerotia per spike increased. Microscopic e.xamiiiation of the empty florets 
showed the fungus to be present in a large per cent of cases. The results indicate that the 
yield of rye is greatly reduced when ergot is present.— B. B. Higgins. 

.535, Smith, Erwin F., am. R. E. B. McKenney. A dangerous tobacco disease in the 
United States. U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept, Circ. 174. i p. lOIl.-This disease, new to the 
U. .S, A,, which appears to be due to Pennospora hyosajami, was first reported in Gadsen 
County, Florida, anu is now general over the cigar wrapper producing area in tlio Georgiii- 
F lorii„a district. It does not appear to have damaged tob.aeeo in F.iiropc. but in .\nstr:itia 
it has been known as a destnictive disease in tobacco seed beds. It lias also bee n rciHirtcd 
from South Africa. In 1885 Farlow reported it from soutlicrn California on .slinibliv wiM 
tobacco LVieotiano glauca ) ; doubtless it occurs also in Texas. No definite explanat ion of f he 
origin of the parasite is at hand, although it may have come to Florida on mats used on balc-l 
tobacco from Sumatra, or from California.— L, R. Ilcsler. 

53h Smith, Erwin F., and R. E. B. McKenney. The present status of the tobacco hlue- 
mold (Peronospora) disease in the Georgia-Florida district. U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Ciro. 

• ~ P. 1921. Ihe weather during the, summer of 1921 was imfavoialde to tlie parasite, 
and damage was siibstontially confined to the lower leaves. Hot, drv weather tl.e 1st lU 
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davs of appears to have had much to do with checking development after a threatening 
start. The fungus does not spread on harvested and cured tobacco. — L. R. Ilesler. 

the pathogen (BIOLOGY; INFECTION PHENOMENA; DISPERSAL) 

537. Asnny, S. F. Relation between cacao pod rot and coconut bud rot. Agric. News 
[Barbados] 20: 318. 1921.— This is a brief account of cross-inoculation experiments with 
species of Phylophlhora from cacao and the coconut and pure culture studies of the organi.sins. 
Indications are that the species on cacao does not attack the coconut and that cacao pods are 
not rotted by the coconut bud-rot form. Although cultures of the 2 were very much alike, no 
sexual spores (oospores' being formed, the question whether the organisms are distinct species 
or 2 biological varieties of I species can not be answered at present. — S. Dash. 

538. BnwLEY, W. F., and W. Budd:\\ On the fungus flora of glasshouse water supplies 
in relation to plant diseases. Ann. Appl. Biol. 8: 10-19. 1921.— Nursery waters in Lea Val- 
ley, England, were examined and found to contain small numbers of fungus .spores. Among 
the genera mentioned are Boiryiis, Cladosporium, Pkytophthora, Pkoma, and Fusnriim. The 
authors consider water supplies an important source of disease. Methods of purifying con- 
taminated waters by filtration, boiling, and addition of chemicals are given.—/. J. ChrUUnsen. 

539. Rotle, C. Studies on the physiology of parasitism. VI. Infection by Sclerotinia 
libertiana. Ann. Botany 35: 337-318. 1921.— The article treats of the method by which 
hvphae of Sclerotinia libertiana penetrate the epidermis of the bean leaf. Threads coming in 
contact with the cell wall become flattened and increase in thickness. The central part of the 
tip in contact with the host cells pushes forward, forming a small “infection hypha,” which 
first dents the wall and then breaks its way through to the interior of the cell.— C. U’, Benrictt. 

540. CRArcHEAD, F. C. Hopkln’s host-selection principle as related to certain ceram- 
bycid beetles. Jour. Agric. Res. 22: 180-220. 1021.— Experiments are reported in support of 
the promise that “a specie.? [of insect] which breeds in 2 or more hosts will prefer to continue 
to breed in the host to which it has become adapted.”—/). RuidicJ:. 

5-11. Doolittle, S. P. Overwintering of bacterial wilt of cucurbits. Phytopathology 
11: 299-300. 1921.— Evidence aceumu!.ated during 2 years supports the findings of Rand and 
Enlows that the striped cucumber beetle {Diabretu'a vittota) carries the wilt-producing bac- 
teria {Bacteriurn trachciphilus) through the winter months. — B. B. Higgins, 

542. Eaton*, S. V. Parasitism. [Rev. of: H.\wkin*s, L. A., and R. B. H.vrvey. Physio- 
logical study of the parasitism of Pythium debaryanura Hesse on the potato tuber. Jour. 
Agric. Res. 18: 275-297. S pi., 2 jig. 1910 (see Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1298''.] Bot. Gaz. 69: 357. 
1920. 

543. GAni/.NER, M.\x W., and W. \V, Gilbert. Field tests with cucumber angular leaf- 

spot and anthracnose. Phytupathology 11: 29S-209. 1021.— Evidence has been obtained 
that the angular leaf-spot organism [BiKkrium lachripnans) does not overwinter in the soil. 
The bacteria persisted on the cucumber sntivas) seed for 20 months, but were dead 

3t the end of 32 months. The .anthracnose fungus [CoUttotrichum lagenariuin) survives 1, but 
apparently nor, 2, winters in tlic soil. — B. B. }f{ggir,.<. 

544. Goss, R. W. Temperature and humidity studies of some Fusarla (sic!) rots of the 
Irish potato. Jour. Agric. Res. 22: 65 70. Pl.lO II. 1921. — Fusar{nm oxpsporum, P. tricho- 
ihccu/idcs, and F. radicicola were used in inoculation experiments at controlled temperatures 
and humidities. At 25°0. :ill 3 prodiicetl more or loss rotting, the rapidity varying with the 
humidity. At 16'’ no rott ing w.as caused at very low humidities and only slow rott ing at higher 
humidities. At 9® rotting took place only at the 2 highest humidities, being slight in both 
^ases. At O'" no rotting took place except a very slight one with F. trichothccioidts at 100 
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per cent humidity. Humidity apparently has a marked influence on the rate of rotting after 
infection has taken place as well as on infection itself. Old tubers proved more susceptible to 
rotting than new oncs.-^X. U. Fernow, 


545. Heald, P. D. The relation of spore load to the per cent of stinking smut appearing 
in the crop. Phytop.athology 11; 269-278. 1021. — The relation of the spore load, or the 
number of spores of Tilklia trilici per grain of wheat {Tnlicitm sativum), to the amount of 
smut in the crop grown from such seed was studied in iiaturallv infected and also in artificially 
infected seed. The results were similar in both cases, except that in the case of naturally 
infected seed sown in the spring the amount of smut in the resultant crop was less than the 
e-stimated spore load indicated, due, probably, to the fact that many of the spores spread over 
the surface of the grain dried during the winter. In inoculating seed artificially at least 0.5 
gm, of powdered smut well distributed over 100 gra. of seed, approximately 35,000 smut spores 
per grain, was neecssary to produce maximum infection. With a small spore load, below 500 
smut spores per grain, some varieties of spring wheat produced a smut-free crop and in others 
(he amount of snmt was negligible. The results indicate that either a multiple infection oc- 
curs or that there is a mass effect due to numbers of spores. — B. 11. Higgins, 

51C. Herxiif-iuer. Gottholo. tiber den “Reiz”-,“Entztindungs”- und “Krankheits”- 
Begriff. (Irritation, inflammation, and disease concepts.] Heitrage Path. Anat, 65; 1-78. 
1919.— The author gives a leiiglhy discussion of the use of these terms in luiman pathology, 
drawing upon physiological and pathological phenomena in animals and plants to bring out 
clear concepts and arrive at exact definitions.— Louise Dosdall. 


547. Knw.wsEK.x, Kikujt. Some studies on the Pseudomonas pruni E. F. Smith. Ann. 
Phytopath. Soc. Japan H: 12-19. 1921,— Primus .and other rosaceous plants (16 genera 
including 44 species) were inoculated. The experiments were repeated 3 times, the 1st inocu- 
lations being on May 20, the 2nd May 31, ami the 3rd June 19. Practically all species of 
Prunus, both cultivated and mild, and Barbus japnnica were found susceptible. The following 
new hosts were found: Prunus fiufrpcriuuu Miq., P. ccrssipcs Koids., P. donarium Rich, subsp. 
(Icgans Koidz. var. glabra Koidz., /’. Itnsakura Koidz., P.japonka Thunb., P. Mums S. and 
Z., P . Mume S. and Z. var. miervearpa Mak. and var. Bungo Mak., P. trijiora Roxb., and 
Sorhus japonica Koehne. Canker-like or sunken spots were formed usually on stems of 
Prunus, while on .S.;<iponicn.small gallsdeveloped at the point of inoculation. The organism 
hibernates in the infected tissue of twigs with no loss of viability. From a study of the 
influence of soil moisture upon infection the author conclmlcs that soil moisture i.s important 
through its influence on openingthe stomata. More spots per leaf were obtained on plants 
grown in well watered soil than on nlants grown on soil sp.aringlv watered L. .11. Massey. 


aiS. Leon-i.w, Leox H, Studies on the Valsa apple canker in New Mexico. Phvto- 
palhology 11: 230-24.3. 1921.- .1 canker of the lwig.s, liranches, and trunks of apple trees, 
common throughout Xew Mexico, was proved to be due to Vaka I, uc-dama. Both iierilhceia 
and pyciiidia of this fungus were found on the c.ankcred are.as, and i he di.se,i.se was reprodueed 
by inoculalm,g wounded twigs ;rnd branches with spores of the lungii.s. Heallliy trees were 
not attacked, bnt the cankers sprc.ad very rapidly on trees weakened bv borers or In- woolv 
•aphis, riic .-el.if.onship of the 2 spore forms w.as demonstrated in cultures. ('nIfNre,s from 
euher soiirec gave ruse to both perilhecia and pycnid.ia on certain media, reriilieeia were 
not mrmed on plain oat-meal agar, but, when cither cane sugar or sodium ciiloridc was added 
before inoculation, pcrithecia were produced in abiinilaiice.— /{. Ij, IHggius. 


„ of some wilt diseases in seed potatoes. Jmir. Agrie 

imnnit f t' r Oregon r,r,,W//ni,„ Ma.a,ru,„ is more 

Ln r ''f "■■It ■■■ potatoes tSatanum Ink m.-awu 

f om d isearr I '7 it '’ -'■'■•■-''nds of tubers fatei. 
f.ora i.seascd plants, them presence being commonly indicated I,v discoloration of the tissue. 
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Vn average of 0.6 per cent of the tubers infected with V. nlbo-alrum were not discolore l.— 
fu!^ariu 7 n radiricula is often found in stem-ends of tubers although it is not known to cause 
disease. This organism also causes a discoloration, usually more pronounced than that ac- 
companying T. albo-ainim and Jess pronounced than that accompanying Fumriurn oxy- 
^'porum; but this is not a diagnostic character. — Several other organisms, some parasitic and 
others not known to be parasitic, were isolated from stem-ends; all arc likely to be accompanied 
bv discoloration. The longer tubers are held in storage the more abundant becomes the fungus 
flora of stem-ends.— Browning of the sleiij-cnd is neither an index of infection nor of invasion. 
Of the tubers examined, 55 per cent of those showing browning were cither sterile or yielded 
non-parasitic organisms, while 22 per cent of those not discolored yielded parasitic forms.— T'. 
QllfQ^airum is more likely to be found in small tubers tJian in large ones but the 2 species of 
Fusariurn seem to occur indiscriminately. V. albo^alrum is transmitted to progeny to the 
extent of 30-50 per cent, while the Fusaria were transmitted only to aslight extent. The latter 
organisms apparently occur in soils in which potatoes have not been grown for several years. 
—Stem-end seed pieces of tubers affected with V. albo-atrum do not yield a higher percentage 
of wilted plants than do corresponding eye-end piece.s. — The yield of plants aficcted with 
Verticilliuin wilt is reduced from 30 to 50 per cent. The disease Ls particularly troublesome 
in the seed plot, where its presence prevents certification for seed purposes.— Fn.sariiim vzy- 
sporviriy although widely distributed, causes little damage. F. radincola also occurs frequently 
but seems to cause no ill effects. A stem-end rot which may be dry or soft and jellylike is 
mentioned but the cause is not known.— D. Reddich. 

550, Smith, J. IIendersox, The killmg of Botrytis spores by phenol. Ann. Appl Biol. 8: 
27-50. 1921.— The length of time for which spores of B'Hrytis cincrea may be exposed to 0.4 
per cent phenol and retain viability varies from a few minutes to 2-3 hours. All are killed by 
0.6 per cent phenol in 30 minutes, and by 0.7 percent in about 15 minutes. The curve showing 
number of spores surviving 0.4 per cent phenol at different times has a sigmoid shape. The 
curve becomes less sigmoid and approaches the logarithmic type (1 ■ if the strength of phenol 
15 progressively raised, (2) if the number of spores in the suspension is progressively decreased, 
(3) if increasingly younger spores are used . — Brit rU y. 


551, Walker, J. C., and L. K. Jon'e.* Relation of soil temperature and other factors to 
onion smut infection. Jour. Agric. lies. 22: 235-2C1. PI- 20-27. 1921. — Smut {Vrocysth 
ctpulae) of onion {Allium evpa) is widely <li.'Jtril)Uted in the northern V. S. A. The disease is 
not established in the southern although the orgtinism lias an equal chance of being c.ar- 

tied there and the varieties grown are su.scept ibie to the disease. f:*eedling onions .are found 
to be susceptible to smut for a period of about 3 weck.<. which corresponds with the time of 
maturing of cotylo<lon.ary tissues. If this tissue is removed the plants arc again susceptible. 
—Experiments with different soil moisture comlitioiis .diow that infection occcurs at all soil 


moisture.^ favorable for germination and growth of seed. Other conditions being favorable, 
onion .seeds germinate and groAV at constant soil temperatures randng from 10 to 3l°C.. with 
the optimum at 20- 25®. Wlien soil infested with spores of the fungus is uscil. a liigh percent- 
age of infection is soeur('(i at soil fiunperatures ranging from 10 to 25®. A decided reduction 
in amniint of infect ion occurs at 27* and complete freedom from ilisease at 29®. 1 he air tem- 

perature in the exj).''riinents rangcil from 15 to 2i)*.-AMK-n plants, recently infected under 
favorable coinlitiors, /ire exposed to Air and soil temperatures of the fungus develop- 

ment 13 cheeked so that if jdants are removetl after 12-15 days to a temperature favorable for 
infection the h'.-^ions usuallv fail to «lev(‘K)p further and the plants remain free from further 


invasion.-- -Iligli air temperature alone is mu .'^uflicient to eheck infection and ihc devolopmeiil 
ofle.sioiis. Jt is thought that the failure of lesions te' develop at high temperatures is caused, 
by a marked disturl>:ince of the nielaliolism of llie host and not simply by the direct efiect of 
thc’high air tenijxTaliiro on the fungus in the aerial parts of tlio seedling. '-Comjuirison of The 
development of lesiotis on plants grown nf low temperature. 15-20'. and at high temperatures 
mill airi, 24 -28°, shows tlial at tlie higher tempo. atiire tlie plant is likely to outgrow the 
although tlie cotyledons beeiune infected in either case. I his is attributed to a n.ore 
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rapid rate of top development at the higher temperature which results in sloughing off of the 
cotyledon before the fungus has penetrated to the 1st true leaf.— Successive plantings of onion 
seed in infected soil out of foors at Madison, Wisconsin, showed a gradual decrease in per- 
centage of infection as the soil temperature increased. Complete freedom from infection wag 
attuincfl when the daily mean soil temperature in the upper 2 inches remained at or slightly 
above 29° for 2-3 weeks. — Records in a southern onion growing section show that the mean 
air temperature during the critical period for smut infection is above that at which complete 
inhibition of infection was attained in the experiments. It is concluded that the regional 
distrib\ition of onion smut in the U. S. A. is conditional upon the soil temperature during the 
seedling development of the host. — D. Ilcddick. 

5.)2. WATERHorsE, W. L. On the supposed occurrence of seedling infection of wheat 
by means of rusted grains. .\nn. Appl. Biol. 8: S1-S2. 1021.— Investigations w'ere under- 
taken to determine whether or not seedlings of wheat became infected with stem rust, P^iccinui 
gramhiia tritici, from rusted grains. One portion of nist-infcctcd grains was subjected to hot 
water treatment, the other left untreated; for control a similar portion of healthy grains was 
treated . Sections of the seedlings were made from time to time. Xo rust hyphae were found 
but mycelium of Fusanitm and Hdminthnsporiim occurred. Plants were under observation 
for 3 uionihs. The author concludes that rust mycelium in wheat grains is extremely unlikely 
to bring abuiit infection, and that tiie mycclia of other fungi so often present in developing 
plants may be mistaken for that of rust.—/. J. Christaiscn. 


THE HOST (RESISTANCE; SUSCEPTIBILITY; MORBID ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY) 

553. Ashby, S. F. Two diseases of the coconut palm in Ceylon. Agric. News [Bar- 
bados] 20: 190 1921.— This is a review of an article bv F. A. Stockdale in the Tropical 
Agriculturist (Feb., 1921) dealing with (1) nut-fall and leaf-droop and (2) leaf-break.^ 
J. S. Dash. 


coi. Deblitzki, G. Ontersuchungen fiber Keimkraft und Triebkraft und uber den Ein- 
fluss von Fusarium nivale. (Investigations on viability and vigor and on the influence of Fusar- 
ium nivale.] S8 p., iO diagr. (liiaug. Dis.s. Gic^.seii) Friedrich Stollborg: Merseburg, lbl7. 
—The author emphasizes the fact th.at flic ordinary .seed germination test doc.s not afTorJ a 
safe basis for determining behavior of seed un.ler natural soil, rnoi.sture, and temperature cun- 
itions. .Seed tested within a few days after harvest germinated more prompt h' and in higliet 
pereentag-e at relatively low temperature.s (13-15’C.i than ,at 20T,. In testing vialiility of 
the seed seedling vigor also should be considered. The autbor recommends quartz sand ,is 
the most desinable medium for testing both germinabilitv and vigor. 'I'he VIh dav slumid bo 
selected to determine seedling vigor and the 12t.h to determine germmabjlh v at ordimrav rmiia 
f^emperature. Germinabilitv and subsequent seedling vigor slowly inerea.se as the seed ages. 

he rate of increase is slower in wheat than in oats, laarlev, or rve. 'I he difterenee hetweea 
gerimnahihty and seedling vigor can not be attrihiiied solelv to the prewiiee of /•■-i.ei,-. 
nv'<ih, a,s other mhibitive factors must he consnlered, e. g., faui.e harvesting ponrstnimv 
•and fungus mfeenon. Jioel seed iloes not uUvavs respond .sal i.sfaetorilv l„ Ihe test .,ppli,.a to 
cere.il .seeds lii eau.se the sec,lling.s sillier so iniieh from I'homa infect , on.'-// . II. I{,.,„phr, y. 

linirb resinose du topinambour. |Resinose of Helianthus tuberosus.; 

h .imintniesorohoresin oeeur in nnrv:,l 

<1 ze in , ™V-’- q'mntities may he seem, e, I i,v some tubers witirh eel- 

^z int , bitter, yel ow, restnou:: material and form spots tt, t he parettehvma. 'Dte .l.se:i-e Is 
repoued ,0 .spread from affected to iieighhoriTtg heahhy tubers.- fi.e,,,,,,,,. 

Crmnor <>' ™ of April at 

t.rt,.non.] lit, II. .Sue. Path. Fog. F„,.,.c 8: 7T- ,S0. Ittg, le,,,,.,. rat ore of - MC. was very 
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hanBfuI to flower buds of fruit trees. The perianth resisted better than the sexual organs 
and the androecium better than the gynoecium. When o\Tjle and placenta, the most sensi- 
tive organs, are killed they are resorbed and the placental cavity is filled either by hypertro- 
phied border cells or by growth developoij from meristematic tissue. This cicatrization per- 
mits the young pear, castrated by frost, to pursue a parthenocarpic development.— dean 
Dufrenoy. 

557. Foisx, E. Particularites presentees par tin champignon de couche atteint de “Molle,” 
Hypomyces pemiciosus. [Alterations of Psalliota campestris, caused by the “Molle” disease 
due to infection by Hypomyces pemiciosus.] Bull. Soc. Path. Vdg. France 8: 10.5-106. S fig. 
1921.— Partial and tardy attack by Hypomyces peminosm causes a unilateral hypertrophy of 
the pileus of Psoffiola campedm. The para.site forms spores on the deformed 'lamellae and 
sends its myceimm into the tissues of the stalk which turns brown.— /eon Dufrenoy. 

558. Howaw), Albert. The influence of soil factors on disease resistance. Ann Appl 
Biol. 7: 373-389. 5 fig. 1921. -Experiments at Pusa and Bihar show that the typical indigo 
wilt may be produced by defective soil aeration. The raoiLsoon period and its relation to sub- 
soil water and aeration arc iliscussed. Shallow rooted varieties were found to thrive where 
deep rooted varieties did not. Injured root systems are ligured.-Plants weakened by poor 
aeration were itiore readily attacked by fungi than normal ones. Resistance of wheat to 
Pmnnia graminis is said to he influenced by soil aeration, as is also resistance of flax to 1/c- 
Icmnra Uni, and of sugar cane to ColUOAnchum falcolum. Aeration is also considered 
important in siphid injury to^ almonds, peaches, and nectarines. .Soil temperature above 
the maximum for growth is said to render wheat seedlings more susceptible to attacks of ter- 
mites. — C. R. Ilursh. 


559. Kui.kabni, G. S. The susceptibility of Dwarf Milo sorghum to smut. Phytopath- 
ology U: 252. 1921. By planting seed of Dwarf .Milo sorghum i.Au'gkum t-.tgere' artificiallv 
inoculated with spores of grain smut {.'sphaolAhLca sorghi; and of loose sn.'ut f.S. cnM,.ia) 
it was found that thi.s plant is resistant hut not ininmne to grain smut and decidodlv suscep- 
tible to loose smut.— /i. R. //ipji’),,<. - - - i 


■m Levy, E. Bruce. Dry rot of swedes investigation. New Zealand Jour. Aerie 21; 
-.1.-243. 11 fig. 1920.-.SIOW maturing roots appeared more resistant than quick growingoncs. 
t luscly grown, small roots were Ic.-s injured than well spaced, large ones. Spraving with Bor- 
I MUX reduced the amount of disease. .Needling infection occurs arotind the crown, .and later 
uifecuon.s are mostly .above groun.l. Tliere was no inilication that the disease was earrio.-l 

over on wild hosts.— .V. ,7. (7i, frill, 


.ibl. Molu.ard, M. Sur une tumeur du collet Chez le Rhinauihus minor. [Basal stem 
tumor 01 khmanthus minor.| Hull, I’atli. W'g. France S: 7tV:2 19 '1 ^ Black spin.lle 

shaped galls oceiirrod at the base of mails' stunted shoots of /?hf.;.i,,ta as Sections show 

dense mycorlnza-hkc mycelial growth infecing the external laver of the cortex, I'.eercor-ex 
ul. octi, and xylem, although never iniec'e.!. react thnuigh lix portrot.hv and hvner,.lasia of 
-c. the causal organism is suppose.l m |,o a Wrticilliuni. which was rcpcatediv isolated 
these niycocccidi.'i, — h.iriK--:. 


iuvest;'eo!.^”^^f 1 '"ly M. nKiiiiim.i:, Studies in bacteriosis V. Further 

serf 1 n of a suggested bacteriolytic action in Protea cvnaroidcs aSected with the leaf- 
disease. .\„n. Appl. Itml. 8: 20 20. 1921.-Tirc'aii,hors failed to confirm the cs-t,,., 

•' ‘<;t'ncr Iiaper that a bacterio!v,-in is i.ro.luccl bv the cells of fb- a.-.i ■ -.-■.■.-s ..cd. -.'.i.', 

Ihctdil^"' " 'ill'll '■MiiA'^ 11 iMf iirot rlisease.' The baonda ' cmrT 
size hv tVcT'"' '•‘’'■I'l lu"'’-!'..!!..! on leaf are nrovomod from increasing. ll 

'b the format,,,,, of w.„i,„l , The o-.-am.-n s. 
yiiconrimons „.|hcI, exist in the inva.le i o.-i':- -.sih,.- 
'“’'■‘‘■oimicntof „ , , , r ,.-,,, ., ■ ' 


i-s Vi'ry Tvailiiv to Tin' tu'^ioon- 
•.;i oil ironi water ^.ijndy bv tb.o 
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„ „ , « j-u. m.imiilus Luoulus L. and H. americanus Nutt. 

503. Saumox.E.S. 3. Appl. Biol. 5: 293-310. 1920. - 

resistant to mildew (Sphaerot ^ mildew {Sphacrotheca Hamuli) on several form? 

Inoculation experiments were mane 

of Hiimulus Lupulus. rfPTnnlel proved slight!}' susceptible in the greenhouse, 

while a 3rU tmaiej p „ (’olden Hon male parent unknown, possessed green 

sT'dlv ":-:r 

errvarioL degrees of susceptibility which were constant under the same environniem. 
r 1 of these seedlings, however, which were immune in the greenhouse were suseephblo 
Certain ol h . breaking down of immunity was considered due to certain 

rUmatrcondUiouB. In the majority of cases greenhouse conditions did not render seedlinp. 
of The wild hop immune. Certain seedlings of various origins were semi-immune^ The m.ale 
tm of //. amcncam. obtained from the L. S. A. prove.l immune under^rphousc condi- 
tion under which similar cultiv.ated American varieties proved susceptible. J. G. Leach. 

564 StiMOV. E. S., and H. Woum.m.u. Varietal resistance to American gooseberry 
mildew in red currants. Card. Chron. 70: 47. I921.-In a plantation at M ye College, Kent, 

England,duringanunusuallysevere outbreak ofth.sdisease(Sphocroii.«omors-uroc), certmn 

bushes of Fay’s prolific variety remained free from disease. P. L. Ricker. 

565 S.\iiTH, Kenneth M. Investigations of the nature and cause of the damage to plant 
tissue resulting from the feeding of capsid bugs. Ann. Appl. Biol, 7; 40-55, \m.-Placu - 
con's Tuaicoms produces death of the tissue surrounding each puncture m the leaves made m 
feeding and produces great distortions and nissefing of the fruit. 1 hat the injury is a pure y 
mechanical one produced by the insect’s stylets in tl.e process of sucking was disproved. le 
theory that the Inig acts as a “carrier” of bacteria, injecting tlicse into the plant along witli the 
saliva and thus setting up a pathological state, was discredited by microtome section.? oi 
damaged plant tissue and of the salivary gl.amis of the bug which showed no bacteria. Ont he 
other hand, it was sliown by several experiments and by observations that the injury isdiu- 
to the injection of some violently toxic .secretion from the salivary glands. A list of ooniiiioii 
plants with their various reactions to the feeding of harmful bugs is also given.—//. D. (Jo/ 1 ' . 

DESCRIPTIVE PLANT PATHOLOGY 

566. AxoN'TMors. De Aardappelwratziekte in Nederland [Potato wart disease in Holland. 
Verslag. en Medcdeel. IMiytopath. Dienst Wageningen 10. JS p., J 1020. 


567. -Axonymocs. Plantenziekter. waarmede rekening meet worden gehouden by de 
veldkeuring. [Plant diseases which must be considered in the field selection of crops., 
Vcrslag. en Mededeel. Phytop-'-th. Dienst Wageningeii II. // S i>l. IIVJO.— The umre i:;i- 
portant diseases of field crops are described briefly. Those persisting in the soil are liescrilx : 
under a special heading. — D. AtanasojJ, 


50S. Anonymous. Ricerche e studi compiutoo in corso presso la R. Stazione di Patobg:a 

Vegetale. [Researches and investigations completed or in progress at the royal station e: 
vegetable pathology (Rome).] Boll, liens. R. Staz, I'atnl. \ (‘g. 1 ; .>(' .»!. 1(.)1-1()2. l!*-0 [1 ' ■ 

— -Abstracts of the following- subjects are ])rescnted (only tlmse whicli si'eiii not tu ha\e.i ' 
published are mentioned hero): Overwintering of Marxuuio j-Kfitinriin on lu'.nnches of xmoii ' 
As'crocyslis radiets in the roofs of tobacco; gloeosporiose (d II' f I'holin oak ■ ; soil sickri'■'•^ •• 
disease of Iris caused by irldis] 2 interesting niycocecidia from Sotnaiilai.'; 

D. lieddick. 


569. Bryce, G. Brown bast and the rubber plant. Nature 108: SI SJ, I'.iJl."- 1 
author cites earlier references to the inchisifjn of latex ve.s.^els in t he con s of im liili'S. 
matioii of these nodules after brown liast i.s generally recogaize*! as a siH-ondary symp''>-'' 
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thougli it also occurs in many other cases. Occurrence of diseased .sieve tubes in brown bast 
tissue prior to appearance of the disca.se in or adjacent to the late.v ves.selsis new , ami if corroh- 
or.afed may lead to further advance in knowledge of the di.se.a.sc. The statement that the dis- 
eased lactiferous tissue is enclosed in "stone-cell pockcis” formed by wound cambiums is not 
in accord with the findings of most workers in the Knst. —0. A. Stevens. 

.070. Bu rLER, T. J. Fungi and disease in plants. An introduction to the diseases of field 
and plantation crops, especially those of India and the East, io + Si? p., J, j,l. Icolnred), 201 
fuj., IS X 2S cm. Thacker, Spink & Co.;Calcutta and Simla, India, lill.S.— in a hanilbook of crop 
(ii.seases of India and the tropics (in part), the author condenses tiio resullsof both field and lab- 
.Iiarnry studies dealing witli no.arly 2IX) plant patliogenes. The 1st part of the book (ijp. 1- 
147) covers general plant pathological topics, as follow.s: The nature of fungi; food of fungi; 
iile history of parasitic fungi; causation of diso.ase by fungi; principles of control of plant dis- 
ease. The 2nd part i.s devolcfl to special disea.ses of the following crops: Gj Cereals fwheat, 
oats, barley, maize, sorghum (jowar), bajra {Fmnuctim lyphoidcim), rice, millet (Seiaria 
';nUca), Panieum miliuceiim, P. miliarc, /'./rnmentneeum, Co,x lac.l,ryina..J„hi\ (2j pulse crops, 
-pigeon pea (Cajmvs mdicus), ficM or garden pea.s, beans, cowpea {Vignn caljavg ,-soyhenn 
dll’icine hispida)-, Dolkhvs Ublah, 1). bAhrus, LnthjTus satins, Levs cscdaila, .Mmuna and 
.Siizolnbium app., Cicer nrittivvm, Cimmojisis psorcduidcs; Hi vegcdable.?, root crops, oil seeds, 
potato, Brassica spp. and allies, tomato, egg-plant, Sdarom mchhQcna, okra (Hibiscus 
. iculenius), Colocasin mitiqHiiTim. ca.S5ava iMiinihiA ntilissima), cucurbits, celery (Apium gra- 
■■■’Mfiis), Chua (Amnrmlhm pvticHlnHs], Chcnnpr.dmm afhum, purslane fPorlaiuca oUracen), 
peanut (.-Irachis htipvgnrrt), fia.v {I.ivnm us/l.di.'.si'muml caslor-(jil filant i Rlcinus commmis) 
op dye, drug, and spice crop.s, tobacco i.\<e.'tfcivci tabiicuvi and .\ . Tu.^ticcii, opium poppv 
.Papaccr somnHcrum), tumeric (I'umvia h.vg.p-, ginger IZingiber ej"cl 7 i<df , garden pepper 
''r.psicum amuviin), pepper (Piisr nigrvvr, ooriander Ki^ricu.drvm satlivm'. fennel (Foeni- 
c -ilum vulgciTc), fenugreek ( J i''gni:i lla i-n wivi^gcfite'-nv. ; uj, fiber crops. — cotton, jute fCor- 
chonis eapsidnris and C. olithrinsi, Sann l,en;p iti-.'ldiiric! j .vccc'. .sisal f.fpniy spp.); ffi) 
sugar cane (Sacchnnim oAnhnr.im.: ;7. tea •' .,„.,ni.t il,,: .- ,,y colTec (o'jnct spp.); (9) 
luijber (Hci'cci, Manilmt, ( nshUnii, fic'i.s). — .\n extensive lubliographv is appended to each 
chapter and the book is indexed, 1 he general cliapier.s cpitonare salient rescarciies in phx'to- 
•lathology and seek to outline in a broad w.av the principles of the subject. The mycological 
icialions are einphasiroil. i he discu.ssion of .sjioeial diseases is full, giving consideration to 
oisease relations in other conntries as well as local instances of disease occurrence or severity. 
Technical descriptions .are given a.s well .as rocomiuendatians for control. The large number 
of crops and diseases con.sjdere.l procbn'.es listing the latter.— (,l !l. t',.,.u:,s. 

dll. Cook, Mei,. T. The blossom blight of the peach. I’hvtopatho'.'gv 11: 29IV294. 
iT I.i. 1021,— \ iilossom blight of peach proiluce.1 by S.b r. lii i,: , ivo was verv serious in 
-Tew .lorsey during ItdO and 1020 though very few mumu ies and apothocia could be found in 
iho alio'icd orchards. Close snuiv oi these orehard.s has shown the most important source of 
.nfeciion t.', be small cankers foniicd on new cMwth during ihe jmevious season. The bark and 
wood of xoiing twigs Itccoiiie iniee'iul, usually near the base of a bud. The eaiiler spreads 
very slowly <iuriiig Ihe reinaiii.ler of the ,seas,m, but the following spring prodtmes an ahuu- 
• -Uice of conidia just before aiul iliiring blossoming. — 11. 11. //e;,;;''..--. 

• noiimiu Ttuel M, a tomato canker. .Viin, .Ippl. Biol. 7; 407-l:;o. 1921,— Spots 
.1 HUM'S au<l stei".,-,. and caiilers in friiil. are eanse.f bv ll iA.ci .vi nsi..'.:P / , t ] n.siu d'lris 
'7, molili* by means of a single polar llogollaiii. liquefies gelatine, and. prod.uees ro'.iit'l 

- ‘I ^"^"’de.s ,i!i untriont agar, it is sM'iedx' aerobie. with a temperature gro-wth range of 
' '"l"‘”'dui about fill'llT Ihe use of resistant varieiles. seed sterilizati.Tn, longcrop 
.u.oii, . 111,1 destruction of di.sea.sc'l parts at end ol season are rocominen.d.cvl as r.'.e.ins of oon- 
' 'u— ! ’. P. llvrsh. 

aed t't ^ I ' 'Kirill. A willow-canker disease c.aused by Physalospor.a niiyabe.ana 

‘ s conidial form Cdocosporiura, .\rn. riivo pa'h. .Uoe. .lapan 1‘: 1 11. I Og. p-il — 
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Leaves and stems of Salix purin,rca var. angustiJoKa are affected. The lesions on the stems 
are whitish gray to gray, elliptical, and .5-30 mm. long. The stem may be girdled. On the 
leaves tlie disease appears on the upper surf.ace as circular or irregular dark brown spots 
2-5 by 3-7 mm. These spots often show concentric markings. The cause of the disease was 
found to he Phuxalmpora miyabrana n. sp., of which the conidial form is a Glocosporium. T ho 
relationship between the perithecial and conidial stages was established by cultural experi- 
ments. — L. M. Massey. 

574. Hamblin’, C. 0. Over-wintering of spotted wilt of tomatoes. Agric. Gaz. New 
South Wales 32: 517. 1921.— The disease may persist in vines living through the winter. 
— L. R. ]Valdro7i. 

575. Harter, L. H, J. L. Weimer, and J. I. L.^irRmEX. The decay of sweet potatoes 
(Ipomoea batatas) produced by different species of Rhizopus. Phytopathology 11: 270-2S4. 
1921 —Sweet potatoes of the Yellow Jersey variety were inoculated with 11 species of Rhizo- 
pjw -i?. Hfyrfcans, R. rejlex^is, R. chimnsis, R. tritici, R. aUKarpi, R. ddevinr, R. maydis, 
R. nodos^is, R. orysae, R. microspoms, and R. arrhiziis. A “well” was made in the potato and 
a young (24-48 houra) sweet potato decoction culture of the organism to be tested was poured 
into the well, which was then scaled up. After inoculation the potato was incubated at a 
temperature suitable for the growth of the fungus used. If decay appeared at the point of 
inoculation, an isolation was made and the species causing the decay determined. All species 
tested except R. chinerisis and R. inicrosporiu; proved parasitic on sweet potato. — B. B. 
Riggins. 

570. Horne, Arthek S. Phloem necrosis (brown bast disease) in Hevea brasiliensis. 
Ann. Botany 35; 457-459. 1921.— Brown bast, a disease attributable to physiological causes, 
is the most serious trouble to which the Para rubber plant is subject. The disease, which is 
manifested by cracking of the bark, and nodular swellings near t he base of the tree and on the 
lateral roots, has its origin in the phloem as a type of necrosis. Degeneration of the surround- 
ing parenchyma, medullary ray cells, and Jaticiferous vessels follows, with diminution or 
cessation of latex flow.— C. \V. BeiincU. 

577. Horne, Arthur S., and Eleanor Violet Horne. Mycological studies. I. On the 
“spotting” of apples in Great Britain. Ann. Appl. Biol. 7: 183-201. 6fig. 1920.— The spot- 
ting of apples and the causal organisms involved have been studied since 1915. Fungi con- 
stantly associated with “spotting” were artificially inoculated upon many apple varieties 
and re-isolations were made. A new genus of Phomatalcs {Polyapcus), and a new’ species. 
Pleospora pomorvm, were found capable of parasitizing apples,— E. B. Lambert, 

578. Howard, Albert, and G. L. C. Howard. Some aspects of the indigo industry’ in 
Bihar. Parti. The wilt disease of indigo in Bihar. Part II. The factors underlying the seed 
production and growth of Java irdigo. Mom. Dept. Agric. India. Bot. Ser. 11: 1-50. 1920.- - 
Data are given relative to tiic wilt disease of Java indigo {Iridigofcra arrida), wliicli was 
largely responsible for the drop in acreage from 70,000 to 15,0‘X) bighas (l/3to l/5of an acre’ 
between 1910 and 1914 in Bihar, India. Neither insects, fungi, nor bacteria have been shown 
to be responsible. The investigations here presented are taken to imlicafe that the wilt ari;E’8 
from the destruction of the fine roots and nodules when regeneration is ilifTicult or iuipus^'ihle. 
At the 1st cutting of the crop the fine roots and noilulcs arc <lestroycd. If soil aeratiaiii? 
sufficient to permit root, regeneration an excellent 2ad crop is pro<luced. The wdlt of nl-1 
indigo plants in November and December is due to the fact that the surface roots, devch'pcil 
as a result of late rains, suffer from lack of water as the ground <lrie9 out. The advem of 
cold weather prevents formation oi new roots. Careful seed selection aii<l improved draiiuicc 
arc recoiuinended. Since a surface-rooting, rapidly growing plant resistant to water-logjiio^ 
is required, directions for home pro<luction of seed are given.-- (7. II. Coons. 
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570. JoA'KS, L. R., and S. P. Doolittle, Angular leaf-spot of cucumber. Phyto- 
pathology ID 297-298. 1921. — Angular leaf-spot developed on eueumlxT plant? growing in 

<;oil which had never grown cueninbcrs before, indicating that the cau.sal bacterium (fiac- 
tciium iachrymaus) overwintered on the seed. — B. B. IBfjgiriH. 

.580. Koch, Elizabeth, and Carolixe Pa'MEOLD. Phoma on sweet sorghum. Phyto- 
pathology II: 253-'268. PI. 9-ipS fig. 1921. — A plionia disease of leaves. a<!ed hea<ls, and seed 
of sweet sorghum has been found in sever.il Avidely sef)arated localities of the V. S. A, On the 
loaves the pycnidia resemble fine dust, on the surface of the more or less discolored areas. On 
the seed the diseased are.as are not discolored. The causal fungus Avas isolated from several dif- 
ferent collections and its parasitism proved by inoculations on seedlings of several varieties 
of sorghum. Xo variety of sorghum Avas found immune. Inoculations on grain sorghum, 
sugarcane, and corn (Zf:a may-'?} gave positiA'o Infection. Comparison of ctiltiiral char.aetprs 
and inoculation test.s of the various isolations reve.aled no differences of specific value. The 
fimgus is thought to be identical with Phoma ivsidioaa. — B. B. Iliggirt.'?. 

581. K6ck, Gustav. Wesen und Bedeutung des Kartoffelkrebses. [Occurrence and 
importance of potato canker.] Oesterreich. Zeitschr. Kartodelbau I: 2-3. 1921. — This is a 
popular description of potato wart disease with particular reference to its distribution in Ger- 
man territory proximate to Austria, and to the development of immune varieties, Although 
the disease is as yet unknoAvn in Austria, it occurs in old Bohemia and was reported in I8DG 
from Hungary. The shortage of potatoes in .\ustria necessitating large scale importations 
m.ay result in introducing the disease. This wouhl be a great calamity because Austria has 
no tested immune varieties, and Wohltmann, a susceptible variety, is Avi-lely cultivated.— 
P. Weiss. 

582. KoXI^’G, M. DE. Plantettziekten en vreemde houtsoorten. [Plant diseases and 
exotic trees.] Tijdschr. Plantcnz. 2d: 213-215. 1920. — Numerous ex.aniples of diseases and 
pests of trees introduced in Holland are given. F-xotic trees are divided into 4 groups; H) 
Those which thrive, remain healthy, and replace native sorts: (2) tiio.se Avhieh introduce ncAv 
diseases and pests, which attack native species: (3) those which suffer more or less seriousiy 
from native diseases and pests; and (4) those which are not adaptable to the now conditions, 
and (lie from di.seases which affect (hem but little in their native habitat. — //. H. WheUd. 

5S3. Lee, II. Atiiertox. Black spot of citrus fruits caused by Phoma citricarpa McAIpine. 
Philippine Jour. »Sci. 17 : 035 941. PL 1-4. 1020.--Black spot (Pfivnia citricarf.n] has been 
observed throughout southern China, but has not yet been found in Japan or America. The 
disease causes a black blemish on the fruits, but does not attack leaves and tAsigs. — .4/6cr( P, 
Su'cctscr. 


554. Maws, T. F., and J. F. An.iMS. Prevalence and distribution of fungi internal of seed 

corn, b'clenca-* 54: 38.')-3S7. 1921.— A'ulture methods are given for the irrowth and i^^ohtinn 
of the several forms found to he transmitted within the kernel. These fungi do not inhibit 
Kernun.alion unles.s they are cstablisheil in the tissue of the embryo. The order of importance 
for such inhibition seems to be l>i uhnlia ~cac. Gibh: VtUii .^auhinciii. Fusariuvi vi'. , and 

Ccphalosporium sacchari. The latter is here reported for the 1st time as a parasite of corn in 
tl'c U, 8. A. — A t.able gives stntistic.s on seeil samples from 21 states as to fungi found and 
strength of seed germination. — ('. J . Lyon. 

555. Mayor. H. £tude experimentale de Melampsora Abieti-Capraearum Tubeuf, 

lExperimeatal study of Melampsora Abieti-Capraearum.) Bull. Triincst. k'oe. Myool. Fraiict 
36: I9I-203. 5 fig. 1920, — This fungus is found to pArm its pvcnidial and caeoina stages or, 
the needles of 4 sticcics of Aho .s. The uredo- and teleutosnores are foinul in nature on X d;,: 
Caprea. The author Avas able to infeet o other sjH'CkS of D. S. ire/cb. 
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586. Nicholls, H. M. Annual report of the government microhiologist. Kept. Agric. 
and Stock Dept. Tasmania 1920-21: 10-13. 2 -pL 1921. — Club root (Piasmodiopimra) of cab- 
bage seems to be increasing in extent. Flasmodiophora humitli on hops is reported. The direct 
microscopic examination of milk as proposed by Breed is favorably reported . — Phylophlhora 
infeslans in potato tubers is killed by dry -heating tubers 4 hours at lOt^F. In 1919, enough 
tubers were treated for 4 hours at 125°!’’. to plant 1 acre. The yield was greater than from 
untreated tubers by 1.4 tons to the acre. Part of the progeny was planted in 1920 without 
further treatment. — D. Reddick. 

587. Nisuikado, Y. On a disease of the grape cluster caused by Physalospora baccae 
Cavara. .Ann. Phytopath. Soc. Japan 1': 20-42. I pi. 1921. [Text in Japanese; abstract 
from linglish summary, pp. 39-40.) — This disease, prevalent the past 10 years in Okayama 
Iirefectiirc and in a lew other places, affects peduncles, pedicels, and berries of Vitie vimjera. 
T'hc i)ycnidial stage of I lie fungus is identical with Maeroplwma renijormh (Viala et Ravaz) 
Cavara, tlic pcrithccial stage with Giiignardia baccae (Cav.) Jaezewski (the pcrilhecial stage 
of Macrophma rcmformic] except for tlie existence of paraphyses in the form sltidied by the 
author. Therefore, the name Pliysalocjiora baccac Cavara is adopted in this report instead of 
G. baccae. Although the pathogenicity of the fungus has been proved by earlier workers in- 
oculation experiments conducted by the autlior lc<l to no conclusions.— L. M. Massey. 

5SS. OSTK.RWAI.PKR, A. Phacidella discolor (Mont, et Sacc.) A. Poteb. als Faiilnispilz 
beira Kernobst. [Phacidella discolor as a rot fungus on pomaceous fruit.) Centralbl, Bakt. 
II. Abt. 52: 373-375. 1920.— This is a brief description of a new rot-producing fungus of 
minor import,ance on fruit in storage. .\. Potebina previously called attention to this fungus 
as producing canker on apple trees.— .Inl/icmy Berg. 

589. PETiiVBRiixtK, Geo. IL, K. A. Lafkekty, and J. G. Rhvneiiart. Investigations on 

flax diseases. (Second report.) Jour. Dept. Agric. Ireland 21 ; 1G7-1S7. Fiy. 1-lS. 1921,- 
Ihis is a report on work in 1920 on certain diseases and insect pests of Linum usilati/simvm. 
Seedling blight (CoJchdrffitton ((Uicob/Ui) is traiisnuttcd l>y seed iufocterl from diseased fruits, 
to which infection comes from the leaves, Browning or stcm-bioal: (Polyspora Uni n! 
gen., n. sp,), characterized by lignific.atioii of slem fiber.s near diseased areas of the cortex, 
is transmitted by seed but is not confrollcil by deep sowing, seed treatments (ehemical, he.at), 
long storage, or varielal seleetion of seed. Rust or firing Ihi) is eoiitroilcd h ’ 

seed cle.aning. Attacks by Phama sp. (foot-rot), Fasnrium Uni (wilt), B,dryli.< .sp., Prl, rnlUm 
ukTotumim, and CusciUa epilinnm, and yellowin,g (luck of soil fertility or aerat ioii) were not 
common --Donald Folsom. 

590, Ricuards, B. L. A dryrot canker of sugar beets. Jour. .Agric, Res. 22; 47-52. 
Pl.Ji-9. 1921 -Lirctilar, brown le.5ions2-15 nun. in diameter were found on sttgar I eel [R lU 
m Utah. The lesions extend deep into the tissue. CorUcm ragm,, is pre,sent in tl.c le.sieiis 
and mocalations with this organism through wounds gave infection. X.atiiral infection t.ikfs 
place below the soil line but crown rot naay appear as a result of inloinal dcveln|.mrnt.- 
D. Rcddlcl. 


,, raaladie nouvelle d’amandier. [A new disease of the almond.' 

dud. Trm.est. Soc. i’ycol. France 36: 1.89 191. t fig. pat. „„:<s,,l,:U ;i, si>., 

causing a disease of shoots of the almond in llalkali, Turkev-in-Kuropo, isdcsi iibed D.c. 


. .. -he potato blight ’ fungus on tomatoes under glass in April, (liml. 

orom 69: ,92),-A diseased ,oma,„ received from lk„b, Fnalaiul, in Mm bev 

fi mtirmadonsofaiiinLmsmdisl mguishaidefrom Pl,n!n„l,ll:. ra nj, a di-cme nrmim-K 

on toniatoes gn.wn m grecahonses. The early appearance of tl,e disease s.igges:,d llv 
P ssibili.) thm SUCH outbreaks are res|.ons,ilde for early ouli.reaks of lailaio blighl, ll.aaih 
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phyto^iliihara inff.stan^ from tomatoes is supposed not to infect potatoes readily. Younj; 
tomato leaves wore inoculated with zoospores from tomato stems in a moist chamber; the 
48 inoculations pro<hiced infection in every case. Leaves of potato plants were then in- 
oculated in the same way, the spots marked and the plant. s kept under bell-jars; 14-t inocula- 
tions were made on leaflets from IS leaves of 3 plants. On 1 plant 40 inoculations produced 
40 infections. On 2 other plants only 1 inoculation out of 40 and 64 re.spectively faile<l. 
These results are contrasted with previously published work with more or less negative results, 
and it 13 suggtisted that when early outbreaks of tomato blight occursteps should be taken 
to keep it under control. — P. L. Ricker^ 

593. Sanderson', A. R., and H. Sutcliffe. Sphaeronema sp. (mouldy rot of the tapped 
surface). Ann. Appl. Biol. 7: 56-64. 1920. — The authors point out that Belgrave and de la 

Mare Norris suggested but did not definitely determine that the c.ause of the '‘mouldy rot of 
recently tapped surface” of the rubber tree was SphafToricma. The authors' experimeiitB in 
isolation, culture, and inoculation seem definitely to establish SphacToncma sp. as the causal 
organism of this, the most serious bark disea.se of Hevra. The fungus and its effects are 
described and illustrated. Deep tapping seems to aid in thoroughly establishing the fungus, 
as it makes penetration easier. When reopening trees after a period of rest due to moldy 
rot, the new cut. if in the same section, should be 4 inches below the old one; it is better, how- 
ever, to open a new section and keep a sharp watch for any new infection. — //. Z). Barker, 

591. Savastano, L. Note di patologia vegetale. (Notes on plant pathology.] Ann. R. 
Staz. Sper. Agnirnio. c Fnittic. Acireule 4: 1.87-208. Pl.S-13. lOlG-lOlS [1919]. — The notes 
(author’.? numbering) take up the following: t44. Root rot of fig transmissible to olive; (4o) 
degenerative bud-variation in Calabria oranges: 'AO/ cracking of orange iniit; <'47) abnonrial 
fall flowering of orange; (48) “Brusca” in citrus fniit : ^O) abnornial development of the lichen 
Uomolina Jarhiacca on the trunk of hazel-nut ; (50^ ( rauinat ic thawing aud stm-scald on frozen 
branches of hazel-nut; (.51) atrophy (“hlivellatiira,” “little olive”) of olive fruit; (.52) root 
decay of hazel nut. A bibliography and .a list of previous notes (froni 1.S97 to date) are 
appended. — A. 

595. SnioE\ FHs. T. A, II. A. A. van dku Lfk. en N. v.w Pofteren. Deloodglansziek- 
te onzer ooftboomen. [Silver leaf diseaseofourorchard trees.) Verslag. en Mededeel. Phyto- 
path. Dienst Wageningen 10. 1-2. 1920. — The disease and ribut ion are briefly 

(lesf’ril'ed, as are the friitin;: bodies of ilie c.ausal organism, p^rpuTeum. As 

preventive rne.asnres, imme'liate reumval an-l destriction of diseased trees an.d portions of 
trees are reeouiincti led. — I). 

.596. .^li.M'oVAT.ov, M.. and II. Loson. Blackleg potato tuber-rot under irrigation. 
Jour. Agrio. Re.s. 22: St- !»2. PI. A ;.'-iT’r. ./ 192! .—In certain ivriga'c ‘ .sections of 

the V oe^'Ci'ii 1’ S. A . a <ii<ease of potato tubers is found wliieh has |:een oonfusu'l wirh .sun scald , 
freezing iniurv. jelly end rot. and leak. Disintegration originating a*, one e-r-.A of the tuber 
advances irregularly over i lie tuber. In suintuer tlio lesions are soft and wet but in winter tliey 
arc tough an<l dry or shnmlcen. The ilisease is cause*! by /.'.a aTu-s p’:yt •p'.Pu-ni'. of w b.ich tiu' 
iuorpliologieal. cnlnirn], physical, and I'iiHdicudcat features are presonte*!. Kwu'.sive infec- 
tion c\-])erintents in iabnrafory, greenhouse, and l;c]<! prove the juithogoniei* y of t!ie organisiu 
and the identity of tlic disease.- -I). A“n.'J.e.V. 
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ot hosts are briefly dismissed with references to pertinent literature. The greater part of the 
hook is given over to brief popular discussions of crop diseases, arranged as follows : Pomace- 
ous fruits, dnipaceous fruits, small fruits, tropical fruits, vegetable and field crops, cereals, 
forage crops fiber plants, trees and timber, ornamental plants. A chapter is devoted to fun- 
gicides and spraying apparatus and another to soil disinfection. The book closes with a list 
of the literature cited in the text and an index.— G. H . Corns. 

5S8 L. S. A Pythium disease of ginger, tobacco and papaya. Mem. 

Dept! Agric. India Bot. Ser. 10: ISl-lflt. PI. e. 1910.— This di.sease attacks at the collar of 
the plants, rapidly developing into a rot which causes the leaves to yellow, wither, and die. 
The caus.il organism, for which the name Pythium Jhitkri n. sp, is proposed, has been found 
on NicolUma tnbacum. Zingiber oJTicinak, Cariea vagaya, and Capde.um annuum, and will in- 
fect Solamm tuberosum and Picinus communis. Destraction of infested material is said to 
control the disease— C. llh Bmnetf. 

599. Thomas, R. C. Botrytis rot and wilt of tomato. Monthly Bull. Ohio A?:ric. Exp. 
Sta. 6: 59-62. S pi. 1921 .—This is a report of investigations of the rot of tomato frnils and wilt 
of the vine caused by Botn/tis sp. The disease is found on tomatoes firown imdcr and has 
its greatest development under conditions of high humidity and a relatively high tcmperaliire 
(75-S0®F.). The disease is not serious in well ventilated greenhouses.— 72. C. Thomas. 

COO. Weir, James R. Cenangium piaiphilum n. sp., an undescribed canker forming 
fungpis on Pinus ponderosa and P. contorts. I'hytopatliology 11: 291—290. PI. IS, Jig. ]-?, 
1921.— Infection usually occurs at a node, but the fungus attacks the intcrnodc if the bark is 
injured. All tis.sues of both bark and woofl are penetrated by the mycelium, which forms 
a black deposit in the wood. This deposit, with the abundant growth of myreliinn in the med- 
ullary tissues, gives (he wood a eharactoristic gr.iyish or liluish-black color. Apolliccia are 
formed on the surface of the cankers. — B. B. lUgghts. 

ERADICATION AND CONTROL MEASURES 

601. Avovymous, Aardappelziekten waarmede Tokening moet worden gehouden by 
de veldkeuring en by de selectie. {Potato diseases which must be considered in potato seed 
selection and breeding.] Verslag. en Mcdcdeel. I'hytfipath. Dienst agoningon 0. 20 ]>., pi. 
1920. 

C02. A.\o\y.MOUS. Bestrijding van plantenziekten in kleine tuinen. MI. [Controlling 
plant diseases in small gardens.] \'erslag. en Mcfledeol. I'hytf'path. Dicn^^t \\ ageniog'ui IQ. 
77/1,, 3 pi. 1921; 21. lop., 5 pi. 1921.- -Efficient :uul easy (r«‘:Uriicuts and preeaulinnary mea- 
sures for controlling the commonest plant diseases and inserts in tlie siuall gnrdeii are lirirlly 
described. — 1). 

003. AxoNY.Mor.s. De Strenenziekte van de Gerst. JThe stripe disease of barley.] 
Tijdschr. Planfen2.27: 105-120. PL 7 7. 1021. [Also iu Vcr.-^laa. en Mededrel. I’lun’ im^ii'k- 
te-dv. DienstWaiieniiigen 23. IS p., pi. I 7, 1021.] Eollowiii" a dismission of < mo barliyv liiie 
(dsc-asc [Uihro alh<i^p<tri'(ui gratnih-- an/ 1 , the losses cau.«f<i, arid the snsfcjo ildlit v nf variixs 
varieties. 1 he autlior from liis experitiicntal cvi'!<'iic(' reeumiuf'U'i.s: ’ 1 Sprinl; 1 ina a nd dior.iin:]! 
mixing of tlic seed with copper sulphate solution oojuier snlpliatc pei' 5 liiprs u alar f^r 

every hectoliter seed'' ; {2 ' treating in same way v.dl h “('sfuil'in” 'a 1 haisl I pi'r eont ‘'I's-'X- 
lun” solution, using 7 1. per licet oliler s:ee<l') : f'.3; treat ing in same wav with *u dwn isiti !'■ U'' 
A per cent, using 3 1. solution per hcclolitcr see<l 1). .Han-r i.iT. 

601. Axonymou.s. New preservative for wooden poles. Sci. Ain r. Mmdlih 3: ITti. I'-'l 
U-rom XowoTw. j-Jektrolrclinik uml -fliim-nliau . X<iv. 21, I'.L’U.] 'I’his jirc'crva' ivf', 
invented by Malenkovic consists of SS.SO parts of .Sfidiiim fluoride am! 1] .1 1 parts of niiiiUu- 
I henolaniline {by weight /das. //. t;/;,-.-. 
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605. Berg, C. VAN DEN, Rzn. Ootsmettingsproef tegen steenbrand bij tarwe. |TreatLag 
wheat against stinking smut.] Verslag. en Mededeel. Phytopath. Dicnat Wageningen 18. 
18-90. 1921. [See Bot. Absts. 9, Kntry 429-1 

600. Birmin(jham, W. A., and W. B. Stokes. Experiments for the control of Armillaria 
mellea. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 649-650. 1921. — The preparatory treatment 
of citrus trees consisted in careful root pruning and excision of all evulently diseased roots, 
followed by painting the exposed roots with various fungicide.s. After 3 years, only 2 trees 
(these only slightly affected at first) showe<i no spread of the fiingu.s. The results are con- 
sidered negative.-/-. R. Wahlnn. 

607. Bukoick, a. E. Troubles with orchard spray in the Northwest. Amcr. Bee Jour. 
61: 421. 1921. — The spraying of the bloom of orchards in the states of Washington and Oregon, 
U S. A. in 1921, destroyed thousands of honey bees. — J . II. Lovell. 

60S. Carne, "W. M. The pre-soak method of treating seed wheat for bunt. Agric. Gaz. 
New South Wales 32; 620. 1021.— Pre-soaking a.s outlined by Braun was tested in treating 
aamples of Hard Federation wheat. In one case the samples were treated respectively 
with copper sulphate and with formahiehyde; in another they were soaked before being treated 
with these fungicides. Grain was sown in moist soil and in <lry soil watered after 1 week. 
Slight improvement was found in percent and rate of germination when the pre-.soak method 
wa-s used wtih copper sulphate, but no improvement rc5ulte<l with formaldehyde. — L. R. 
Waldron. 

609. Darxell-Smitii, G. P. Fungicidal dusts for the control of “smut.” .\gric. Gaz. 
New South Wales 32 : 796-79S. 1921.— Tin's article di?cu>.>ejj the soluldlity of copper carbonate 
and its value as a hingichle. It ha.s been found that C'Oj in the soil renders the copper car- 
bonate present on the treated pr.ain suflicienily soluble so that it acts lethally toward smut 
spores. The author also discusses injtiry camsod in wheal by treating with copper sulphate. 
Literature is cited.— L. R. H'u/c/rt.rt. 

610. Foex, E. ResuUats fournis par les bouillies sans cuivre pendant la campagne 1921, 
[Results of spraying copperless mixtures on vines in 1921.] Bull. s?oc. Path. Veg. France 8: 
112-118. 1921.— A review is given of a number of recent papers on the fungicidal value of 
copperforthe prevention of PUi.onoiiara ritir-da. .Muininium sulphate has not been successful 
in practice.— Jean Dujrenoij. 

611. Horne. W. T., and K. O. Ks.^io. Plant disease and pest control. California -\gric. 
Exp. St a. Circ. 227, 69 p. 1021 .-This circular is a revised edition of circulars 204. Handbook 
of Plant Disc.a.se and Pest Control, by K. E. .'^mitii. E. 0. Essu;, and Ceorgl P. Gray. — A . R . 
C. Haas. 


612. IlrMniREY. C. J., K. M. Fleming, and E. Bateman. Studies on the toxicity of wood 
preservatives III. Jour. Indust, and Eng. Chem. 13: OlS-021. 1921. —The advantages of the 
petri-dish method in determining toxicity of wood preservatives arc discussed and the toxicity 
of various commercial preservatives is given. [See also Bot. Absts. 11, F.ntry 617,]- !{<ury 
Srhniiz. 

013. Kock, GrsTAv. Einiges fiber Kartoffelkonsemerungsmittel. [Concerning means 
of preserving potatoes.} Oestorreich. Zeitschr. Kartoffelbau 1: 37-oS. 1921. — Measures for 
the protection of ]>otatocs in storage from rots due to Pky.ophthoro. F usariujn. and bacteria 
aredi.scussed. Sulphur has been shown to be ineffective in all scientifically controlled experi- 
i^ciits, “Megasan K,” .a proprietary formic aciil salt, has not been found satisfactory in ex- 
periments carrieil out in Gerniany. “Beka-Erdsip6e!schutz.'' a socrct-formula. compound, if 
clahned by the m.anufacturers to check the spread of rot and to stimulate germination, but 
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tp.sts made at the Plant Protection Institute show that it is ineffective in both respects, Us- 
pubmbolns” is produced by the dispensers of Pspulum and is a chlorphenol-mercury com- 
I)oiind. Owing to its poisonous properties it can be used only on seed potatoes. Official 
tests failed to demonstrate any fungicidal value for it and sprouting was impaired, but it may 
be slightly effective in checking rot owing to its desiccating action . Fungicide manufacturers 
should persist in fl»eir efforts to devise really effective preserving materials for potatoes in 
storage. In the meantime nothing better can be recommended than customary sanitary mea- 
sures in cleansing and disinfecting pits and bins, and sorting out all incipient rot before plac- 
ing potatoes in storage. -F. lIViss. 

014. Muller, H. K., und E. Molk. Versuche mit Saatschutzmitteln. [Studies on seed 
disinfectants.] Landw. Jahrb. 52: 67-130. 191S.— The authors report results of experiments 
involving the use of various bird- and rodent-repelling preparations, such as “Corbin,” “An- 
timyzcl,” “Antiavitgrun," “Floria sced-protcctor,” and red lead. The tar preparations of 
commerce proved effective as bird-repellents but were quite unsatisfactory as preventives of 
bunt or stinking smut of wheat {TUlciia spp.), except a preparation designated coal-tar A 
d- pyrol, which proved an effective preventive of bunt. Most of the coal-tar preparations 
showed varying degrees of control of stripe disease of barley and all were more effective than 
such fungicides as copper sulphate an<l fortnaldohy<le. Of the tar oils the heavy raw oils are 
satisfactory as biixl-repellents. Gcrminability is consalerably reduced by raw tar oils, phenol- 
free tar oils, and base-free tar oil. The most important results of these experiments was the 
discovery of a preparation effective against the ravages of birds and of bunt of wheat and stripe 
disease of barley. — If. B. //ump/irty. 

Gin. r.xcK, A. X. Home building and wood preservatives. Amer. Forest. 27 : 575-578. 
9 fig. 1921.— Wood preservatives ami methods and results of applying them are discussed.— 
Chas. H. Oil's. 

616. Pritchard, Fred .1,. and W. S. Porte. tJse of copper soap dust as a fungicide. 

Phytopathology 11: 229-235. 1921.— A copper-fish-oil soap was prej)ared by pouring a hot 
aqueous solution of either rcsiu-fish-oil soap or pota.sh-ftsh-oil soap of about the consistency 
of synip into a saturated aqueous solution of copper sulpliatc. The resultant precipitate was 
dried in the air, ground, and applied as a dust. Compared with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixt ure and 
with Sanders’ Bordeaux dust for controlling le.af spot of tomatoes, this ilust proved 

more effective than Sander’s Bordcaiixdust and eqiial to liquid Burdemix. Furthcruiorc, it 
is cheaper than liquid Bordeaux and much more easily and quickly applied. — B. B. Higgin'i, 

617, Schmitz, ITexry. and S. M. Zeller. The toxicity of various fractions and combina- 
tions of fractions of coal tar creosote to wood destroying fungi. Jour. Tndust. and Fng. ('hem, 
13: 621-623. 1921. --The toxicity of the various fractions and combination.s nf fracumns nf 
coal tar creosote to Lc.vzite^. mepiaria and Polyporns Incidna isdeterniined. (Jreater concen- 
trations are neces.sary lo inhiiut the growth of the latter than of the funner fungus. Tjip 
toxic concentration also varies with the wood u.sed as a culture incdiuiii. The 2 most toxic 
fractions are those which distill over between 23.5 and 270* and between 270 and 3]5*('. [See 
also Bot. Ab.sts, 11, Entry 012.] — Hcnrij SchrniU. 

018. Smith, Ekwiv 1',, and Jl. E. B. McKexn'ey. Suggestions to growers for treatment 
of tobacco blue-mold disease in the Georgia-Florida district. I,'. S. Dept, Agric. Dept. Ciri'- 
170. 3p. 1921 . — Piroiiospora is reported on tobacco and on a wee<l in seed beils. Sugges- 
tions for control are seed-bed and field sanitation and spraying with bordeaux mixture.—/- /*■ 
H^.s’h.r. 

619. Thoma.s, P. U. Annual report of the assistant fruit expert. l!ept. Agric. and 8t('ck 
Dept. Tasmania 1920-21. l.S-19, 1021. — Iron sulphide and atomic sulphur were* used fer 
control of ap])lc mildew causcfl by Bodosphaera oxyacfnilhac with satisfactorv results. “1 uu- 
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ol " a proprietary mixture, did not prove equal to Bordeaux mixture for control of apple 
scab Spraying apple trees with nitrate of soda and caustic soda resulted in increased yield. 

— Reddick. 

6-'0. ZsrnoKKE. Neuere Erfahruegen auf dem Gebiete der Schadlingsbekajnpfung. 
[New experiences in combatting injurious insects and diseases.] Mitteii. Oeutseb. Landw. 

3 ^; 440—150. 1921. — The author discusse.ssome of the newer methods of treating disea.ses 
nnd insects in orchards and vineyards. The possibilities in producing immune varieties are 
pointed out, but the paper deals mainly with spray materials. A new form of arsenic and 
lirnc prepare<l in cakes like chocolate is especially commended for efRcioncy and convenience. 

A few of the worst insect pests arc discussed. The danger of phylloxera, which during the 
war appears to have become increasingly serious in Alsace, is emphasized.— A. J. Pieters, 

MISCELLANEOUS (COGNATE RESEARCHES, TECHNIQUE, ETC.) 

621. ANONYMOtrs. Verslag over de werkzaamheden van den Phytopathologischen Dienst 
in het jaar 1919. [Annual report of the Phytopathological Service for the year 1919.] Verslag. 
en .Mededecl. Phytopath. Dienst Wageningen 12. ^6 p. 1020.— In its 1st annuol report (for 
the vear 1919), the above institution gives a detailed account of its work covering the entire 
Held of phytopathology. Extension pathologists will find this report of value. — D. A tanasof.. 

622. .\ 5 nBY, S. F. Some recent observations on red ring disease of the coconut, .^gric. 
News [Barbados] 20: 331. 1021. — The habits of the nematode causing this disease were studied 
asto resistance to desiccation, salt, etc., and movement of the larvae in water and on moist 
surfaces. Common salt apparently has a marked efTcct on the mobility of the wonn, and 
suggestions are made as to using salt in preventing infection. — J. S. Da$k, 

623. Brues, Charles T.. and RfDOLrii W, Glaser. A symbotic fungus occurring in the 
fat body of Pulvinaria innumerabilis Rath. Biol. Bull. 40: 209-324. Spl.^Sfig. 1021. 

024. Birhell, B. a., and 0. W. Doroi.AS. Presence of nitrates in leaves of trees growing 
near picric acid works. Jour. Soc, Cliein. Indust. 40: GOT-OlT. 1921. — I.eaves of trees grow- 
ing near munitions works shrivel .and fall readily. Beeches suffer most, sycamore.?, elms, and 
oaks being more resistant. The air Im.s a di.«linrt odor of the oxides of nitrogen. Chemical 
examination of the leaves .showed the presence of nitrate.?, whereas leaves not exposed to the 
fumes contained no nitrates.— U. />’. Rny. 

625. DrEREVOY. J. Les effets de la gelee d'hiver I Arcachon. [Effects of winter frost 
atArcachon.j Bull. Soc. Path. Vi^g. France 8: ST$3. 19*21. — Mimosa exposed to sunlight 
suffer more severely from a temperature of — lUC. than when shaded and cooled . — Jenn 

Dufrenoy. 

626. Kaznelson’. Paul. Die Grundlagen der Proteinkdrpertherapie. [The foundation 
of protein therapy.) Ergebn. Hygiene Bakt. InuuimitfUsf. u. Exp. Thorap. 4: *249-252. 1920.— 
Besides presenting the general principles of protein therapy the author gives an extensive 
bibliogr.apliy.— IF. //, Chartth rs. 

627. [Mili igan*, S.,et al.) Proceedings of the third meeting of mycological workers in 
India. 45 p.. 1 photo. India Bd. Agric. : Calcutta, 1021. — This is a detailed report of a 
conference held at the Agricultunil Research Institute, Ihisa, in February 1921. under the 
tuispicos of tlio Board of Agriculture. India. Included in the report are; An address by S. 
Mii.mcan, Agricultural Advi.^er to the Governinent of India; an address by F. J. I'. Shaw, 
Offici.aling Imperial Mvcologij^t ; an juhlross by R. S. Hole. Forest Botanist, on Tlie Pliysi- 
ologx- of Disease, followed l>y a discussion; a survey of the distribution, deatnictiveness. and 
Methods of dealing with fungus tliseases attacking the following crop plants: Wheat {Triti- 
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cum), oats {A’pena saft'ya), jowar {Andropogon sorghum), barley [Uordeum), maize {Zea 
mays), rice {Qvyza sativa), potato {Solanum tuberosum) chili (Capsicum) . castor (Ricinus 
communis,) tobacco (Nicotiana), poppy (Papaver som?iiferum), tomato (Lycopcrsicum escu- 
Untum), cardamom (Eletlaria cardamomnm), cotton (Gossypium), sugar cane (Sarxharum 
officinarmn), palms (Areca catechu and Cocos nucifera), and bamboo ; a discussion on spraying; 
a discussion of provisions for education in mycology m India; discussions of legislation against 
bmgiis diseases, and of the Imperial Bureau of Rlycolopy'; and an address by Froilako de 
Mello, of Portugese India, on Medical Mycology. — Winfield Dudgeon. 

628. Neufeld, F., and LniSE Karlbaum. Beitrage zu einigen Desinfektionsfragen. 
[Some problems of disinfection.] Zcitschr. Hygiene u. Infectionskrankh. 91: 20-53. 1921.— 
The time and concentration factors of different organic and inorganic disinfectants arc tabu- 
lated as to their action on B. coli. and the Staphylococci.— IF. //. Charnbers. 

G29. Saenders, A. P. Proposed embargo on plant importation. Bull. Peony News 7; 
47-49. 1919.— Objections to Quarantine No. 37 of the Federal Horticultural Board are cited. 
—A. P. Saiiudvrs. 

030. Savastaxo, L. Le suberosi ed il gnippe delle malattie costltuzionali settoriali nei 
frutti degli agnimi. [Cork formation in citrus fruit and its relation to the group of constitu- 
tional disturbances of fruit sectors.] Ann. R. Staz. Sper. Agruinic. e Fruttic. Acirealc 4: 105- 
112. PI. 1-3. I0l()/101S [1019].— Traumatic cork formation on citnis fmits, due to accidental 
rubbing ngainst branches or other woody parts or to percussion by hail, and cork formation, 
due in most cases to insect attacks, arc to be distinguished from the 2 types of constitutional 
abnormal cork formation or* t)ie fruit which are hcrcdescrihe<I. Degenerative cork formation, 
found mostly in late fniiting varieties and on old trees, is to be distinpiished from Run-scald. 
Cork formation of an invading character li-ading to complete lunnimification and falling of 
the fruit requires about 2 months. This condition is attributed to the excessive \ise of artificial 
propagation methods and the naturally resulting tendency to propagation of the characters 
inherent to the fruit. Rectorial cork formation is subdivided into sectorial hypertrophy, 
sectorial albinism, and sectorial greening, which “ . . . . may well be derived from a 
pathologic variation in a proliferating cell, and the reproduction of the condition in the daugh- 
ter cells ” It is to be noted . that no fungus or bacterial organism is 

to be seen in the first stages of cork formation although later injurious types may appear 
. . . — A. Bonazzi. 

631. ScH. Nonnenbek^pfung durcb giftige Case. [Combating the nun-moth wdtii 
poisonous gas.) Deutsch. Forstzeitg. 36: 303. 1921.— Attempts to kill nun-mnths in a spruce 
forest by the use of chlorine-phosgene gas-bombs were unsuccessful. The male moths were 
overcome, but few were killed by the fumes, the females apparently were not affected. — 1{’..V. 
SparhaKh. 

032. BtefaN’i, T. t)e. Alterazioni cecidiche piff frequenti su alcuni alberi da frutta in 
Sicilia. [The more common cecid galls on fruit trees in Sicily.l .\nn. K. .^taz. ^pcr. Agruinic. 
e Fruttic. Acireale 4: ;47-i70. PI. 6. 1910/191S [1919], 

633. Stf.fvxj, 'l\ ]>E. I zoocecidii del nocciuolo (Corylus avellana) in Sicilia. [Zonro- 
cidia of filbert.] .-Vnn. R. Staz. Sper. Agrumic. e Fruttic. Acireale 4: 171-lSG, I‘l. 7. 
1916/1918 [1919], 

034. Stift, a. tiber im Jahre 1918 verbffentlichte bemerkensw^erte Arbeiten und Mit- 
teilungen auf dem Gehiete der titrischen und pflanzlichen Feinde der Zuckerriibe. [Note- 
worthy articles for 1918 dealing with animal and planten emies of the sugar beet.] Cnitr.'iHd 

Bakt, II Aht, 52: 1920.— In short critical rii.'icussions <if arlielo.'^ appearing in 1917 

and IGJ.S the writer Kuurmarizc.s 24 contributions dealing with animal pests of the sugar hvei 
(pp. 6o-/3 , and lo articles dealing with plant diseases (pp. 73 -78 ■ . — .Anthojiy B< rg. 
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(See also in this issue Entries 32, 71, 111, 426, 427, 44S, 458, 723, 727, 744 , 747 , 767, 775, 828) 

635. ANoxYMors. The inflammation caused by plants and its treatment. Agric. Gaz. 

Kew South Wales 32: 704, 1921. 

63fi. Axonymous. Yacca gum industry of South Australia. Sci. Arner. Monthly 3:450. 
1921. [From Jour. Roy. Soc. Arts Mar. 25, 1021]. — The gum from Xanthorrhoea hasiilis 
13 discussed. — Ckas. H. Otis. 

637. Adams, R. W. Drug topics. Evaluation of wintergreen leaves. [Extracts from: 
Adams, R. W. Oil of wintergreen from GauUeria. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1910. | 
Jnur. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10 : 366-368. 1921. — A serie.s of oil-distillation experiments were 
performed on 4 lots of leaves of GauUkeria procuvihens, an average oil yield of 1.24 percent 
being obtained for 3 lots. The 4th lot yielded only 0.31 per cent. The average ^25® was 
1.1753. The leaves were covered with water and allowed to macerate 24 hours previous to 
distillation. The aqueous distillates were cohobated. Attention is called to the fact that 
appearance is no indication of quality in the leaves of Ganlthma pror,tmbens, as attested by 
the purchase of a 150-pound bale of almost worthless North Carolina leaf from a “reliable" 
firm for a fair price.— llogslad, dr. 

638. Adler, Fried. Bestimmung des Aschengehalts einiger Arzneidrogen u, derea 
Grenzzahlen. (Determination of the ash content of several drugs and of their limits.] Diss. 

Basel, 1921. 

639. Barnes, M. F. Black locust poisoning of chickens. Jour. .^mer. Vet. Med. Assoc. 
59: 370-372. 1021.— Of a flock of 200 chickens 50 died. It was found that they had been 
eating leaves of black locust (Robima pscudacacia), ami that chickens not having access to 
these leaves did not become sick. Experimental feeding confirmed the diagnosis, but another 
feeding experiment 3 months later gave negative results. It is suggested that locust poison- 
ing of chickens may be confined to the period between July 1 and the middle of .\ugust.— C. D. 
Manh. 

640. Bohrisch, P. Ueber Tupelostifte. [Dilating tents made of tupelo wood.] Pharm. 
Zentralhalle 62: 109. 1921.— The author takes exception to Braun’s statement that surgical 
tents made of tupelo wood are worthless [see Bot. Absts.S. Entry 1438). When the soft wood of 
the root of Xyssa aquatica L. i.s compressed to J-J its volume, the mass retains its shape for a 
long time and w’hen brought into contact with water swells as readily as tents made from 
L<^mnaria.~'}f. Engdhardt. 

Gll, Brow'n, R. C. Painted coffee. ScL Amer. 123: 425. 1020. 

642. Bruce, E. A. Hydrangea poisoning. Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. .Assoc. 58: 313-315. 
1020.— The author describes 2 c.ases of poisoning by llydra’igid var, oU'.d:a. 1 case of 

a horse and 1 of u cuw. Experiments with an extract produced illness in guinea-pigs. — D. 
Xarsh. 


643. Cable, Do.vald E. Phytocfaemical notes. A comparison of eastern and western 
hemlock oils. Jour. .Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 179 173. 1021.— The physical and chemical 
constants of 5 lots of e.astern hemlock (Tsuija r'rc.’r/- 'cSiV'' oil. 3 of western hcndock 
c'^nadcnsis) oil, 3 of western hemlock [Tfiug-.j hfiiTopJrAlrO oil. and three sample? of com- 
mercial hemlock oil v ere invcstig.ited. riie resuhs are tabulated. — //k J-. 
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644. Cl.^kk, R. H., and K. B. Gili.ie. Salicin content of British Columbian willows 
and poplars, .\inor. Jour. Piiarm. 93: 61S-621. 19‘Jl. — ^Mcthods and results of analysis of 
bark from Salu' XuttalU, S. Ilooktrinnn, S. sitchniyis, S. lasiandra, S. puriyurm, Populm 
trichdcarpa, and P. Ircmuluidcs are given. The highest average yield from fall tests (3.9C 
per cent) was from S. XuttaUii, tlie highest from spring tests (7 ..38 per cent) was from S. sit- 
chmsis. The lowest average in fall test was .81 per cent, from S. Hookeriana; in spring, the 
lowest, 2.45 per cent, was from P. tremnZoiffes. — AntoiL Hogstad, Jr. 

64,5. Cn.iiG, J. F., and D. Kehoe. Investigations as to the poisonous nature of sorrel 
(Rumex Acetosa, Linn.) for cattle. Jour. Dept. .Agric. Ireland 21 :314-317. 1921. — The plant 
was largely avoided in p.asture, but when fed to 6 animals produced no apparent ill effects. — 
Donald Folsom, 

610. Ewe, Geo. E. The relative activity of different parts of the Digitalis plant. Jour. 
Amcr. Pharm. Assoc. 10:362-305. 1921. — The whole plant (/h'pj7afi.s parparco) and its differ- 
ent parts were dried, ground and made into tinctures by the F. S. P. process for tincture of 
Digitalis. Physiological .ass.ayof these tinctures showed that the roots and crowns, which 
are not now official in the U. S. P. IX, yielded tinctures conforn'.ing to the U. S. P. standard 
when freed from c.vccssivo soil. The roots and crowns amount to 5-10 per cent of the crop, 
Data are recordeii on: The relative weights of the separate p.arts of freshly harvested plants 
and plants air-dried to a grindable state; the moisture content of recently harvested plants 
and their parts, and of plants and their parts air-<lried to a grindable state; and the tots! 
and acid-in.soluble a.sh of the whole pl.int and its p.arts.— Antim Hogstad, Jr. 

647. F.zENn.ut, Joh. A. De kwantitatieve botanische analyse van Veevoedermiddelen. 
[The quantitative botanical analysis of cattle fodder.) Si p., 6 pi. IVagcniiigcn, 19.T.— 
The author gives a general outline of microscopical examinations of various plant products 
used as fodder for 001110.—/. C. Th. I'phof, 

648. Fechner, P. P. Die Anwendung von Farbstoffgemischen als Hilfsmittel in der 
Mikroskopie. [Use of coloring mixtures in microscopy.) Zeitschr. Untersuch. Xahnmgs- 
u. Genussniittei 41: 170-172. 1921. — .A coloring material called “Violett" is said to yield 
characteristic colors in contact with various cell-eonstitucnts, and thtns to lend itself to quali- 
tative determination of constituents of bread and mixed cereal products. The author has 
also prepared a substance called “Schwarz-Weiz-Rot,” originally described by Hertor, which 
is said to be similarly useful in quantitalive microscopy of cereal products.— A’, i,’, Stanford. 

649. Gathekcoal, E. X., and R. E. TEurtY. The Capsicum monograph in U, S.P. IX. 
Jour, Amer. Pharm. .Assoc. 10: 423-428. 1921.— The .authors believe that the 5 points of the 
monograph on Capsicum which should be considered in the revision are, with chief points 
of discussion: (1) The common name. The synonym “Cayenne popper” should be dropped 
from the b , S, P. (2) 1 he botanical name in the definition. The specific name 7ninimum or 
fasligiatum should be used instead of Capsicum frulcsccns. (.3) The number of seeds iu the 
fruit and possibly other points of physical appearance. A mimherof varieliesweree.xamincd 
as to number of seeds, with 8-12 in Zanzibar (1910); 9-21 in Sierre Leone (1920); 13-49 in 
Japan (19201, and 9-47 in Bombay (1921); (4) Microscopical di.stinetions between Uie vari- 
ous capsicums in powdered form. The authors believe this can be done in connect inn with 
tte outer epidermis of the pericarp. (.5) Tests, (a) The present 2 per cent purilv nibric has 
been borne out by the experience of the aiuhors; (b) it is probably advisable to reduce thr 
total ash limn to 6.5 per cent and the acid-insoluble ash to 1 per cent; (c) moisture limit off 
per cent might well be established; (d) the 15 per cent non-volatilc ether extract should not bo 
owere wdthout further investigation; (c) the Scoville organoleptic test should possibly 
be adopted with modifications as set forth by the authors.— Anion Hogsiad, Jr. 

A ^ estimation of crude fiber in gum Karaya. Jour. Amcr. Pharm, 

Assoc. 10: ./0-272. I921.-In estimating the amount of bark .adhering to gum Karaya by tbe 
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,i3ual method for crude fiber, the pim cakes toRcther ami sticks to the flask, so that it burns 
when boiling acid is poured upon it. The author describes a modification of the usual method 
■.vhich overcomes this difficulty .^AntOTi Ilogsiad, Jr. 

fiol. Grieukl, C., mid \V. Rothe. Beitiage zur mikroskopischen Untersuchung der 
Kaftee-Ersatzstoffe. [Microscopic study of coffee substitutes.] Zeitschr Untersuch Xah- 

rung.s-u. Genussmittel 41: 69-73. F,g. I-g. 1921 .-A coffee substitute vhich had caused 

eracsis was found to consist of roasted narcissus bulbs (Xarcisxns poelicus L. or .V p.seiido- 
narcissus L). Elements of diagnostic value are the long bundles of calcium oxalate raphides 
which occur in elongated sheath-like cells, and which are especially numerous in the scale-like 
leaf bases. The fundamental tissue is of regular, thin-walled, almost isodiametrio paren- 
chyma, which in the roasted bulb contains small swollen starch-grams demonstrable by clear- 
ing and treating with iodine. Presence of the alkaloid narcis.sin could not be demonstrated 
\o characteristic reaction has been given for an emetic bitter principle ascribed to .Varai.su, r 
by previous workers, The leaf structure of a marine grass (Zoxtera marina L.), a worthless 
adulterant of coffee and substitute for tobacco, is described.— E. E. Stanford 

C.32. Grimme, Ci.emf.ns. Neueres und Neuestes ueber Capsella Bursa-pastoris [latest 
data on Capsella Bursa-pastoris.) Pharm. Zentralhalle 62: 217, I921.-During the world 
U :ir it was found that shepherd's purse could be used as a substitute for ergot, golden seal 
or other vegetable drugs with hacmostyptic action. A detailed account of the chemistry 
and therapy of this drug is given.—//. Engelhardl. 

653. Hen-ry, M.w, and F. WniTEHomsE. Feeding experiments with Solanum opacum. 
Agnc. Gaz. Xew South IVales 32: 741-742. I921.-Three species of Solan, <m are mentioned as 
mu.id m Australia, X. opneum, S. pterocanlon, and X. axtroitrs, To„„er evidence seemed 
to indicate that some species of Solomtm are harmful, .s', opocim was fed at various times to 
sheep and pigs without ill ellecis. -L. !(. Wnldron. 

654. HEK.u.y.vN. E. Chemie der Wulstlinge. [Cbemistryof the genus Amanita.) Pharm. 
Zentralhalle 62: ol'O. 1921.— Tlie iiingi contain 37-90 per cent moisture. Propionic’ palmitic, 
and fumaric acids and trimcth.vlamine. choline, muscarine, .and miiscaridine .are present 
Amanita muscaria contains a yellowi.sh brown fat of butler-like eoiisistencv which contains 
phosphorus an.I congeal.? at S-9'C’. Thi.s is present also in .4. phalloidcs and .4. panl>--Tina 
.1, muscarm contains glucose, mannose, myeose. a fiingu.s-eellulose called fungin, and at least 
4 kinds of fcrnicnt.s. some of which ?idit fals, others acting as oxidizing agems. A toxin pro- 
uiicing incoordination is also present in .4 , muxearia. .4 . phalt.ddrs contains, beside miiscar- 
me, 2 toxins, 1 acting like pliosphonis, the other, called phallin, being more fo.xic than helvellie 
soul; both produce enlargement of the liver. The muscarine in the Siberian .Anmnitas acts 
differently from the muscarine in the European fungi, producing nnlv incoordin.ation. The 
coloring principles arc very unstable, being rapidly oxidized. Amanita also contains a eam- 
Phor-like substance, amanitol, and a volatile oil. The toxicity of the Amanitas appears less 
Lh.in 13 genernlly supposcl. especially when young fungi aroused and the water in which thev 
■arc boiled is discarded .—//, Eng, Ihordt. 

^ 6, JO. IIii.T.xEii, R. ,S., and E, Fei.ijsteix. Compostitiou of hollyhock seed and oil. Jour. 
■• 1 ' list, and Fng. Chpni. 13: (j.3.o. 1921.— The empirical composition of the mature seeds 
awl idiysical properties of tlie oil are given.— Schmit:. 


^ C.jO. Hot.i.ioK, .\rtiu h. Loco weeds. Xat. Hist. 21: S.5-91, 7 tip. 1921.— Certain 
western 1 , .s. wliioh prod.uoe loro" in gr.azing animals are de- 
an I tl ‘ syoploi'is of ililTereut types ol locoed animals .are described, 

■ I le work done in determining the nature oi tlie eoiistiiuent producing “loro" is sum- 
'.anzed,— .4/(irr( R. Simlx.r. 
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657. Holm, Theo. Diagnostical elements in drug anatomy and their nomenclature. 

Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 450-453. 1921.-SufigesUoa8 relative to the diagnosis of 
several drugs, namely, Podophyllum, Cimicifuga, Hydrastis, Aristolochia Serpentaria, Still- 
ingia, Gelsemium, Sassafras, are offered the collaborators on the revision of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. — Anion Hogsiad, Jr. 

658. Krafft K. Larven in Brot.— Kornradea in Mehl. [Larvae in bread; corn-cockle 
in flour.] Zeitschr. Untersuch. Kahrungs- u. Genussmittel 41: 75-78. 1921.— Larvae of 
Endrosis laHiella Schiff are reported as infesting brown bread, doubtless gaining access to 
freshlv-baked bread from infested refuse flour. Several cases of serious illness have followed 
the use of flour sold as American wheat and rye which was adulterated with ground clover, 
beans, and other Icguminoiia seeds, chestnut and potato flour, etc. In various samples large 
amounts of clover and ground Rangoon beans have been found. Samples of material which 
has cau sed illness contained over 0.5 per cent corn-cockle iAgrostem7na githago) . Bread bake^l 
from this flour killed white mice in 2 days. A method of clearing powders from starch for mi- 
croscopic investigation isdecribed. — E. E. Stanford. 

659. LaWai-l, Charler H. Visiting old friends. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 03: 591-599. 
PI. S. 1921.— This is a brief account of a September botanizing trip in the neighborhood of 
Great Egg Harbor, Kew Jersey. — Anton Ilogsiad, Jr. 

660. McGill, William J. Note on Digitalis saponins. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 
266-267. 1921.— The author’s results appear to support the view originally put forth by Kd- 
bert that any haemolytic activity of the leaf dnig of Digitalis is due to sapogenitis resulting 
from hydrolysis of the saponins. The author suggests that the saponins of improperly ilricfl 
or stored drugs may undergo such decomposition that preparations from them exhibit 
haemolytic action. The experiments were made on drugs obtained from Digitalis purpura: 
and D, sihirica. — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

661. M.aidex, J. H. Plants which produce inflammation or irritation of the skin. Agric. 
Gaz. New South Wales .32: 657. 1921.— Evidence is brought forward to indicate that foliiigf’ 
of parsnips [Pastinaca saliva) is toxic to certain individuals, producing acute dermatitis.— 
L. li. Waldron. 


602. Maiden, J. H. Plants which produce inflammation or irritation of the skin. Agric, 
Gaz. New South Wales 32: 704. 1921. — Evidence indicates that "common ivy” may produce 
dermatitis in certain individuals. — L. It. iraWro?^. 

663. Massy. Goudron marocain de Cedrus atlantica: preparation indigfene; quelques 

caracteres physiques et chimiques. [Moroccan tar of Cedrus atlantica: domestic preparation, 
some physical and chemical properties.] Jour. Pharm. etChim. 24: 204. 1921. — The metlu'd 

of obtaining the tar us^d by the natives is described, and physical and chemical properties of 
4 samples of tar are given. — II . Engdhardt. 

664. Newcomb, E. L. Aspidlum standards. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 524-525. 
1921.— The author presents data as to the total and acid-insolubic ash content of (1) crude 
material of Aspidium purchased several years ago and (2) fresh material. The ash yields of 
the old samples indicate that the present standard is satisfactory. The high total and acid- 
insoluble ash of the samples of Osmunda sold as Aspidinra indicates Ihetlesirability of an acui- 
inaoluble ash standard for this drug, — Anion Hogstad, Jr. 

665. Newcomb, E, L. Notes on ash yield of buchu. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: S49- 
850. 1921.— The results obtained from 13 samples of buchu as to total and acicl-insolublc ash 
indicate; (G The present purity rubric of 10 per cent is satisfactory; (2) tlic present lisb 
standard of not to exceed 4 per cent seems too stringent. 'I'he author states that v.arioue 
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manufacturers agree with these findings. Total and acid-insoluble ash data are tabulated. 

Anton Hogslad, Jr. 

666. Newcomb, E. L., and C. E. SaiYrTiiE. Notes on agar-moisture and ash content. 
Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10 : 624. 1921.— Examination of G samples of agar showed that 
the moisture content ranged from 8.02 to 18.3 per cent; total ash from 3.84 to 4.58; and acid- 
insoluhle ash (5 per cent IICl) from 0.43 to 1 .20 per cent.— Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

667. Newcomb, E. L., C. II. Rogers, and C. V. Netz. The ash yield of calumba. Jour. 
Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10 : 368-370. Fig. 1. 1921.— An apparatus for cleaning drugs for normal 
ash determinations consists of a motor to which a small hand brush is fastened at 1 end of the 
shaft. A tabulated comparison is given of the total and acid-insoluble ash contents of cal- 
umba, with and without cleaning.— Anion Hogstad, Jr. 

66.8. Newcomb, E. L., C. E. SMTiraE, and E. R, Hodel. Notes on the ash yield 
of Cannabis. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 695-097. I921.-Data were prepared chiefly 
from American Cannabis, the data on the importerl Cannabis being compiled from the litera- 
ture. By removing or separating the seed, by rubbing the whole drug over a screen and 
subsequently winnowing, the authors state that it may be impossible to meet the present ash 
standard of 1.5 per cent. The present commercial samples of .American Cannabis appear 
usually to come within this standard. From work on the aeid-insoluble ash it seems advisa- 
bio to establish a standard for the acid-insoluble ash, probably 4 or 4.5 per cent. The authors 
find that the present standard of not more fh.an 10 per cent of fruit and other foreign matter 
sliould be retained and enforced.- Anton IfugstnJ, Jr. 

669. Pammel, L. IT. Alsike clover. Vet. Med. 16>»: 4?. I921.-The svmptoro.s of derrr.a- 
titis produced by Trifvlium hijhriilnm are given.— C. D. Marsh. 

6i0. P.vMMEi,, L. II. Castor bean poisoning. Vet. Med. 45. 1921. The author 

quotes a review of a paper by Moreschi.— f '. D. Marsh. 

671. P.vMMEL. L, 11. China tree poisonous. Vet. Med. 16'“: 47. 1021.— Two letters are 
quoted in whicli data are given in reg:ird to poisoning of hogs and birds by M,Jia ascdarach. 
The plant is described and its properties indicated.- -f. D. .Marsh. 

672. P.vMMEL, L. H. Coffee bean or sesban poisoning. Vet. Sled. 16®: 45. 1921. In 

addition to an abstnict of :i bulletin by Marsh and Clawson on iMvbsrdOhia loi.giMUa, the 
author discusses pos.sible poisoning by Ni'.sfini.fo i'lahjcari.a.—C . t). Marsh. 

67.3. Pammel, I, II, Cowbane. Vet. Med. 16'“: 48, I92i,-The characteristics and 
poisonous properties of Cicuta maridaia are given.— U. .Harsh. 

L II. Ia common sorrel tRumex Acetosa'- poisonous? \'ct. Med. 16“: 47. 
.31,— The :mfhor reviews the eoiitnidictory opinions of v:irioiis authors in regard to possi- 
bilities of poisoning by specie.s of Itumn- C. D. M-irsk. 

6i.). Pam.mei,, L, II, Potato tops cause poisoning. Vet. Med. 16’: -15, 1921. 

6,0. Pammel, L. ![, Russian thistle. Vet. Mod. 16’: 1,5. l9M. SalsvJa tragu.s in the 
r stage may c:iusc serious injury to the stomachs of ;inimals.— C. D. Marsh . 


111 . Iammel, L. 11. Sowthistle. Vet. Med. 16>: -1,8. 19-T.~A reply to a corre.spondent. 
otthr'l''"r' ? "h r.!.-. gives soir.e oimracteristies 

-C Dii author's opinion that it did not c:inso the sickness of the aninmi. 
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678. Pammbl, L. 11. Wild parsnips noapoisonous. Vet, Med. 16®: -19. 1921. 

679. P.AMMEL, L. TI. Young cockleburs and frozen alfalfa supposed to be poisonous. Vet. 
Med. 16“: 48. 1021 . — Young pigs are rcporle<l to have been poisoned by species of Xantkium, 
but it is not probable that frozen alfalfa is poisonous. — C. I). Marsh, 

GSO. PrKU.vKUTS, .1. A new oil plant from the Congo. Sci. .4mer, Monthly 3: 418. 1921,—. 
This liana, unnan\cd by the author, produces seeds whose kernels contain over 47 per cent of 
fatty matter, yielding an oil somewhat resembling that of the olive. — //. U', Yoimgkcn. 

681. Finn, A. .1. The distillation of mint oil. .Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 32: 790. 
1921. — Methods of procedure are given. — L. U. Waldron. 

0.82, Pritzkek, J., und 1!. Juxgkl'Nz. Beitrage zur Untersuchung und Beurteilung voa 
Zichorie und anderen Kaffee-Ersatzstoffen. (Report on investigations and analyses of chicory 
(Cichorium intybus) and other coffee substitutes.] Zeitschr. Untersueh, NahrungB-u.Genuss- 
mittol 41: 143-169. 1921.— .Vn extended analytical proce.ss for the study of chicory and other 
coffec-substitutcs is fonmilaled and discussed. new, more exact, and rapid indirect method 
of e.xtract estimation is substituted for that of Trillich. The so-called “yield” is measured 
qiuintitatively by coloring-power. .Analyses of 51 samples of bean-coffee, chicory, and other 
coffee substitutes are tabulated and discussed. The .acidity of infusion, <lctermincd by the 
drop-method, differed considerably from published values. The extract content was used as 
a criterion for the diagnosis of chicory in eolTee and coil'cc infusions. Sand-froe .ash of 38 
samples of chicory was analyzed and the results compared with those of other authors. Alkali 
content of chicory .ash was reckoned according to the method of F.inistciner and the value 
confirmed by experiment. — E. 1C. .'Stanford. 

683. Rhodbii.vmpl, W . H., and E. H, Btl'.aut. Atropine sulfate from Datura stramonium, 
Jour. Indust, and Eng. Chein. 13; 218-220. 1921. — Three methods for the cxtr.action of .atro- 
pine sulphate from Datura stramonium are presented. — Henry Schmitz. 

6S4. Richakq, .a. Sur la teneur en aconitine de quelques echantillons d’alcoolatnre de 
feuilles d'aconit. [The amount of aconitine in samples of alcoholates of aconite leaves.] 
Jour, Pharm. et Chim. 23; 1,7, 1921.— It is advocated that alcoholates of aconite le;iv(>s be 
as.sayed. This prepar.ation is widely used in France, and it was found that the aconitine 
content of products offered by reputable pharmaceutic.al hou.ses varies from 0,0139 to 0,0409 
per cent.- Ml. Engeihardt. 


6So. Rob.ak, F. Yield and composition of wormwood oil from plants at various stages of 
growth during successive seasons. Jour. Indu.st. and Kng. Ghcm. 13; ,736-538. IDJI.- 
The yield of oil from the fresh herb during its dowering stage varies greatly from year to yetir. 
owing to varying climatic coimitions. Drying the plants before distiU.ation reduces the viekl. 
The highest yield is obtained during the flowering peried. -Z/cnri/ Schmitz. 

686. llonEiiTS, 0. D. The volatile oil from the leaves of Ocimun gralassmin L. Jour. 
Soc. Chem. Indu.st 40: IdlT, 1921.— The oil was found to contain 46-,55 per cent of tihenois, 
mostly thymni.— C, B. Ray. 


68, Roomm, C. IF, and E. h. Xf.wcomd. Notes on the ash yield of Glycyrrhiza. Jour, 
-Aurer. Pharrn. Assoc. 10 : 607-609. 1921.-Total and acid-iiusuluble ash data on 25 samples 
0 . Glycyrrhiza are given. The results arc trorn samples of powdere,! commercial (JlyryrrhiM 
and from samples which were cleaned, powdered, and ashuii.— .lahm llugslnd. Jr. 


.SAB.A.Lri’SC;iKA, Th. 


Giftwirkung faei essbaren Pilzen. [Poisonous action of edible 


fungi.] 1 harm. Zcntralhallc 62: 23,5. 1921. -It was found tl.al .\gari 


Efi ponavi u- 


l-r. 
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{TmJiolorna saponar.mm Fr.) produce poisoning when consumed in large quantities although 
most text books on mushrooms consider it as edible.—//. Engclhardl. 

m. ScuoMER, Arnold. Bestimmung des Yohimbins in der Yohimberinde. [Estimation 
of Yohimbine in Yohimbe hark.] Phann. Zentralhalle 62:169. 1921.— Yohimbc bark contains 
0.3-1 . 0 per cent of at least 4 alkaloids of which yohimbine (C,. H,. N, 0,) appears most 
active. A method for estimating this base is given and its physical and chemical properties are 
described.—//. Engelhardl. 


690. bEiKEii, II- D*® Bombagen bei Dosen-Konserven. [“'Swells” in canning.] 
Zeit.5chr. Untcrsuch. Nahrungs- u. Genussinittel 41; 50-68. 1921.— Results of analyses of 
gasses found in "swells” of canned vegetables and meats are given Causes of "swells ” 
such as action of bacteria due to improper heating or unclcanliness, presence of spores etc ' 
gas from chemical action ami from physical action due to expansion of gas-saturated materials 
by heat, are di.scussed m somedctail. Exporimcnls in feeiling 27 samples of various “‘swelled” 
canned goo<Is to mice, rats, or rabbits rcsulled in death in 2 cases fmice fed with canned sausage) 
and illness in 1 (rats fed with bean.s). The writer believes that danger of poiLniTg from 
swelled canned goods has been overestimated.— i’. E. Stanford. 


091. SnERK, D. C. L. Phytochemical notes. The Monarda oils of 1918 and 1919 Jour 
Amer, Phann. Assoc. 10 : 97-101. 1921.-TI,is report on a study of several .Monarda oils 
(from .l/onordn punclatu and ^l.fistulosa), collected in different localities, includes dat.a as to 
percentage yield, physical constants, cohobafiou, and the heptane tcst.-.-lnlon Hoyitad, ./r. 

■ I"' 'I*'® influence of inhibiting flowering on the formation of alkaloids 

m the Daturas. Jour. .Vmer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 071-676. I921.-liv removing the fiower 
buds of various species of Datura, the author found that not onlv do the plant and leave- in- 
crease m size, but the alkaloidal content is exceptionally high, an average total alkaloids 
betng tncreased from 0.420 to 1 ,.3.34 per cent . The results with Datura Uichardti. D. giganUa 
D.qwroifoba, D. Stramonium, I>. Stramonium iiurmis, D. Tatula, D. Tabila ininnie and D 

TOcrmis are tabulated.— .-ltd, m //ogstad, Jr. ’ 


a™ p •■'"'I '• I" Xewcomb. Notes on the ash yield of gentian. Jour. 

Amer, Phann A.s.som 10: 457 -4,5.8. I921.-Lxan.ination of 15 samplo.s of genti.an as to total 
. nd ac.d-tnsoltible ash content sl.ow that the nonnal ash. i.e., the ash of the thorouehiv cleaned 
fr f s-^™Plc“snsually contain between i and Speroetit of foreign 
mcrganic matter insoluble m 5 per cent hydrochloric acid. The aeid-insolul le .ash of the 
cleaned drug is less than 1 per cent ,—.4 »i (on Hvgrtad, Jr. 

and e™"" ‘0 Some experiments 

1 e Zr i" ^Klan .grass, exolttsivclv incertam 

olio Tf f *1'®“ “ f®"- lipht of 

Waldron injurums to horses it is so only under exceptional conditions.--/. R. 


le thVla nfir Tv f’™;'/ de dosage de la cafeine dans le mate, le cafe, 

tea kola nZ T guarana. (New method of estimating the caffeine in mate, coffee, 

mating caflein? I™®- Ph-t™- ®‘ 24: 3,'.7. 1921.-A new method for esti- 

g - fleine, in sin.all quantities of these drugs is described.— //. Engdhardt. 

5s3oc*^io'-'67rr--r'*'iu'T’'- P®*®® saffron. Jour, Aii.er. Phann. 
imported from q! '■ ' Z' ! ' material for a skillful substitute for saffron, 

Ae tub thrZ f -■'-I odor, but was found to consi.st of 
mtlar florets of a species of Onopordon, agreeing most closely withO.a.hfAornum-.v, Roiss 
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and Heldr. This material was found to be artificially dyed with a mixture of Tartrazine and 
cnmmercial Ponceau 3 R. and weighted with a salt mixture of at least 5 per cent of potassium 
nitrate and borax. Methods of examination and identification are included in the paper,- 
Anion Hogstad, Jr. 

697. ViEHOEVER, Arxo, and J. F. Clevenger. The substitution of Convallaria flowers 
for Chamomile. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 937-938. PI. 1. 1921 —The authors report 
another case of substitution for Chamomile (l/utricfirio (yhQtfiotnilld) , which they believe oc- 
curred by roistake. The sample, labelled Chamomile, contained loose flowers which, super- 
ficially resembling Chamomile, proved to be Convallaria. Convallaria pollen grains are 
oval and smooth and have 2 openings in the exine, while in Chamomile they are spherical, 
spiny, and have 3 openings in the exine. — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

098. Viehoever, Arno, and Clare Oli.v Ewing. Alkaloids in rhizomes and roots of 
Ipecac. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10 : 763-766. PL 1. 1921.— By a study of the habit of 
growth and by chemical analyses of Ipecac plants, the authors find that rhizomes should not 
be eliminated from the drug, but that they should be ailmitted as part of the official U. S. P. 
drug, provided the alkaloidal content is not lowered thereby. The percentage of ether-soluble 
alkaloids in the rhizomes is shown in several alkaloidal-content tables. By mixing varying 
amounts of stems and root portions, increasing the stem portions to 25 per cent, the alkaloidal 
content in no case was lower than that of the required standard of 1.75 per cent.— An/(in 
Hogslad, Jr. 

690. Viehoever, Arno, George L. Keenan, and JosEun F. Clevenger. Domestic 
and imported Veratrum (Hellebore). Veratrum viride Ait., Veratnim californicum Durand 
and Veratrum album L. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 581-593. PI. S. 1021. — The 
author gives a method for differentiating roots and rhizomes of the domestic (Tfrci/nwi lindc) 
and the imported Veratrum (F. album), which has hitherto been considered impossible, and 
notes on differentiating V. califomtam. The main dilTcrcutiatiug characteristics arc the 
endodermal cells, which show different thickenings of the inner tangential and radial walls, 
The raphides of calcium o.xalatc and the epidermal cells .also proved more or less characteris- 
tic. No distinctive results were obtained in microchemical tests for differentiation with hy- 
drochloric acid. Concentrated sulphuric acid may be used, but is not entirely satisfactory. 
Rundquist's statement that the alkaloids are located mainly iu the parenchyma and collon- 
chyma below the epidermis was confirmed ; Borscow’s could not be verified. A detailed botani- 
cal study of each of the 3 Veratrums and a bibliography are included. — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

700. Wallis, T. E. The development of quantitative microscopy. Jour. Amer. Pharm, 
Assoc. 10: 249-252. 1921. — The autnor describes a L 3 'copodium method for quantitative 
microscopy which can bo applie<l under ordinary conditions with an onlinary microscopical 
outfit. Known weiglusof Lycopodium and the material to be examined are mixed, suspendei 
in a suitable agent .such as mucilage of tragacanth, olive oil, etc., thorouglily shaken, and a 
drop transferred to a slide. Counts are made in a miinber of ficMs of both Lycopodium spores 
and characteristic elements of the powder to be analyzed. Since 94,000 spores weigh 1 uigrn., 
the number of characteristic particles present per lugm. of JiVcopodium can be calculated, 
To determine the purity of a substance, a mixture containing known pro])ortions of the latter 
and the impurities that have been found is mixed in known proportions with Lycoinuiiuiii 
and maile into a suspension. Counts of the latter disclose the number of eharacloristic par- 
ti(des per mgm. of the pure substance when counte<l in a<lnii.\turo witli the im]mrities {insent. 

it h this as the standard, the amount of pure substance in the original article is calculate*!. A 
bibliography is appended.— Anfon Hogfilod, Jr. 

701. ^Aeidmanx, Fr. Bestimmung der Kleiebestandteile im Mehl. [Determination of 
bran constituents in flour.] Zeitschr. Untcrsiich. Xalinnigs- u. Genussniittel 41: JilO AY, 
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1921 .-A microscopic method is described in which the grain tissues and earth are freed from 
starch and cleared by treatment with alkali and bromine-water and centrifuging. Quantita- 
tive results are obtained by comparison with material of known character.— A. E. Stanford. 

702. WiELE-v, P. VAN- DE.v. De Inzameling von Genesskruiden in Loosdrecht (Col- 
lecting medicinal plants in Loosdrecht.] Pharm. Wcekbl. 58; 175-178. Pls , fig e igo] 
-Around Loosdrecht 30 kinds oi medicinal plants are collected. From 3 000 to 10 000 kgm 
of Calamus root are gathered every year. Collection, peeling, and preserving of the root are 
illustrated. — II. Engelhardt. 


703. IIINDISCH, Richard. Mit Ocker verfalschter gemahlter Zimt nebst einem Beitrage 
lum Aschen- und Sand-Gehalt des Insektenpulvers. [Ground cinnamon adulterated with 
ochre; ash and sand content of insect powder.) Zcitschr. Untersuch. Xahrungs- u Geniiss- 
iiiittel 41: 78-81. 192I.-Sample.s of ground cinnamon collected in Keszthely Hungary were 
adulterated with red ochre. The ash was characterized by red color and strong iron reaction 
Ash analyses of fine samples of insect powder are reported. Total ash ranged from 6.84 to 
9.7S per cent. From 027 to 0.88 per cent is reported as sand (on the basis of insoluble ash 
determinations).— E. Stanford. 


704. Wo.NG, Yi.n-g C. The constituents of the roots of American ginseng. Jour Amer 
Pharm. Assoc 10: 431-437 Fip. I. im.- A histological, chemical and pharmacological 
CMmination of the roots of Panax qwnquefolinm is described. Chemical examination shows 
the following: (1) presence of an enzyme in relatively small amount; (2) absence of alkaloid' 
(3) presence of a small amount of a pale yellowish oil and dark brown resinous substance w hich 
reacts to the phytostcrol reaction; (4) presence of an .appreciable amount of sugar and a sa- 
poum, the latter whfin ptirified a lif'ht yellowish white amorphous powder, melting at 170-172® 
possessing no toxic action to fish or other animals, and having no haemolytic action.— The 
writer faded to find clusters of calcium oxalate crystals a.s reported bv Davvdow The 
cross-section is described and illustrated.— Anion Ilo/jslad, Jr. ' ’ 

i05. louNGKEN, IIerfr \\ . Muirs-Puama. -kmer. Jour. Pharm. 93; 625-627. 1921.— 
the author describes the plant, root, histological characteristics of root, and the powder and 
adds a ew notes in reprd to preparation.s other than the fluidc.xtract. A bibliography is 
included, [See also following entry. l-.-liihm llogatad. Jr. ^ ' 

.00. Youngken, IIeber W. Observations on Muira-Puama. Jour, Amer Pharm 
.\ssoc. 10: 69(4-692. I021.-This is a pharuiacognostical study of the root of Liriosma ovata 

ditnl’A"""r^ *'■’« !’<'<■" >‘scd in France and Brazil in treating nervous 

uisonlers. [8ee also preceding entry.]— .dubm IJogstad. Jr. 

cultivated in India. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 10: 

1 ‘ f ' ri apparently unknown form of Alexandria Senna, recently xmi.orted con- 

H , TT ■’ I’'-'"'* plantation in 

dor m fas)' -aot ^npe- 

l.andpicked.-.47;mr/i™!,<lk 
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(See also in this issue Entries 42, 227, 255, 295, 363, 381, 382, 385, 431, 436, 451, 454, 542, 550, 
551, 555, 5S8, 565, 624, 627, 628, 654, 692, 871) 

GENERAL 

70S. Meykh, AnTHrR. Die Plasmafaewegung verursacht diirch eine geordnete Warnie- 
bewegung von Molekvilen. (The protoplasmic movements caused by an ordered heat vibra- 
tion of the molecules.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 38: 3G-43. Fig. 1. 1020.— The results of 
previous work by the author in relation to morphological and physiological analyses of cells 
of plants and animals, combined with some early results obtained by Xfigeli, have led to the 
following formula for measuring the velocity of streaming protoplasm : 

S T 

V = 129 X 10=^ X - X r X - 
M A 

where 18 is the density cf the protoplasm; r, the radius of the spherical particles in the proto- 
])lasm ; f, the temperature measured from absolute zero; K, the coefTicient for the inner fric- 
tion of the protoplasm; .1/, the molecular weight of the substance; and V, the centimeters of 
movement per second.— F. S. Wolpcrl. 

PROTOPLASM, MOTILITY 

TOO. L.wterd.ych, LriSE. TJntersuchungen iiber die Beeinflussung der Protoplas- 
mastrdmung der Characeen durch mechanische und osmotische Eingriffe. [The effect of 
mechanical and osmotic interference with protoplasmic movement in the Characeae.] Beih. 
Bot. Centralbl. 38: 1-52. Fig. 1-2. 1921. — All pressures or blows of sufficient intcn.sitrto 
deform or compress the cell cause cessation of movement of the jjrotoplasm. With yourfi: 
cells and high temperatures less pressure is needed to stop the movement than for older cells 
and lower temperatures. Osmosis produced like effects. NaC’l, KCl, KXOj, an<l CaC’lj 
solutions, alcohol, and sugar solutions cause the inovement to stop for a time. With elhor, 
alone and with pressure, a 2 per cent solution deadens the cell to mechanical interferences and 
weakens the osmotic effects. A stronger solution causes loss of ability to move, and if con- 
tinued results in death. — L. Pace. 

DIFFUSION, PERMEABILITY, -PHYSICAL-CHEMICAL PHENOMENA 

710. Bl.yckm.w, V. H. Osmotic pressure, root pressure, and exudation. Xew Phytol. 20 : 
106-115. Fig. 13. 1921. — Lepeschkin’s view that the exudation of fluid bv Pihd/f’hi.^ and 
Phascolm is due to the o.smotic pressure of the secreting cell together with the differential 
perme.ability of the 2 .sides of the cell cannot be considered accopt.able, and therefore sonc 
other basis must be found for *he satisfactory explanation of the pas.-^.ige of water from living 
cells into dead w'ood elements. In this connection the value is pointed out of Pfeffer’s pfhciee 
in explaining exudation and root pres.su re, according to which the osmotic substance is supposed 
to exist in the cell at 2 different concentrations on 2 sides of the cell. Again it is possible that 
the special properties of the membrane may bring about a “negative osmosis,” in which a 
fluid will pass from a strong solution into a weak one, perhaps by t he action of electric force?, 
Such a negative osmo.«is ha.s been demonstrated for goldbeaters’ skin.- •/. 

711. Caret, Cornelia Lee. On the gross structure of an agar gel. Bulb Tnrrcy Bnt. 
Club 48: 173-182. Fig. 1 - 4 . 1921. — Examination of agar strips swollen by water showed a 
lamellatcd structure; when agar gel was placed on silk and dried, the structure was formed :d 
about 92 per cent water content and was comjdete at a much lower per cent . Formation ef 
such structure depends on rapidity of drying, which varies with the temperature used ; those 
gels dried at room temperature showed no such structiiro. The phenomenon is shown not to 
be due to strain of stretching on silk. The stnicture variecl somewhat with the percentage 
of agar.— F. A. Mnnz. 
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712. OvEHTOM, J.4MES BERTRAM. The Diechanism of root pressure and its relation 
to sap flow. Amcr. Jour. Bet. 8: ,109-37.1. 1921.— The author dlscussc.s the factors which 
control the movement of water from the soil through the root into the vessels, and espeei.illy 
the relation of “root pressure” to this movement. Root pressure probably Joe.s not a.ssist the 
ascent of sap through the stem, since this ascent m.ay occur in the preserice of a negative gas 
))ressiire in the vessels. Root pressure may be important, however, in causing a iieriodic Hood- 
ing of the vessels with water, or in maintaining the form and turgidit y of root.s. The difTicult 
point to explain is that root cells arc able to take in water and solutes and to pass them on to 
the xylem, a process w hich involves an unilateral excretion from a tiirgescent ceil. This uni- 
lateral excretion may be due to aifferences in semipermeability or in osmotic concentration on 
different sides of the same cell. There is probably an osmotic gradient from the root periphery 
to the cells bordering on the vessels. This gradient may cause the passage of water inward 
through the root cortex and produce a high hydrostatic pressure in the cells surrounding the 
ve.ssels, as a result of which water and solutes may be excreted into the vessels. Otlier sugges- 
tions are also discu.s.sed and the dilliciili ies of the whole problem emphasized.—;;. If. Sinv.ott. 

713. Priesti.t, J. TI. Plant physiology. .Sci. Prog. [London] 16: 201 207. 1921. \ 

short review is presented of a recent series of papers by Jacques Loeb dealing with llie rela- 
lion of proteins to electrolytes. — J. I.. \Vcimf:r. 

714. Rabeh, Oran L. A quantitative study of the effect of anions on the permeability of 
plant cells. II. Amer. Jour. Bot. 8: :iCft-.36.3. 1 .liy. lO.'l.-The author continues his previous 
work [see following abstract] on the efiect of anions on llie picrmcabilitv of cells of Lmninarin. 
A number of organic and inorganic s.ilts were employed. The results support his previously 
rei)ortcd conclusion that the effects uj)on iierme.ability depcml upon the valency of the anion, 
regardless of whether the sails are organic or inorganic.— IT. Sihvoti. 

71.’). K.vbeh, Oran L. The effect upon permeability of polyvalent cations in combination 
with polyvalent anions. ,\nier. J.iiir. But. 8; 3S2-:JS5. 1 fig. 1921.— The .significance of the 
re.sults obtained appears in the following sniiminry: ‘'Bivalent .and trivaleiit cations in com- 
binatron with nionov.alent anions pro.luee an increase in the electrical resistance of LamUiaria, 
but when combined with bivalent or trivaleni .anions ihe increase is less and m.av be entirelv 
lacking.”—;;. Siniwlt. 

lit!, S.MALi,. jAMf:s. The hydrion differentiation theory of geotropism: a reply to some 
criticisms. New I’liytol. 20: 73 81. liLM.— This is a reply to critiei.sms of Blackman [New 
lliylol. 20: 38-42. 1921.1 The particles involved in the original slaiemont ol the author's 
n5pothe.sis [see Bot. .Vlists. 7. Kniry i;ti;t)| are not. ns Blackman assume.s. ultra-microscopic, but 
Ot such a sizethat ‘'settling” or "creaming'’ would take place asdomanded by the hypothesis. 
Ihe criticisms as to the time required for the hypothetical ‘'creaming " are ri'.et by citation of 
t ata from Pui rin (Brownian .Movement and Moleenl.ir Reality, London, 1910', who states 
that when a uniform emulsion is placed in a coll lOOa high "a few minutes suffice for the lower 
toers to become manifestly richer in graiuile.s than the upper hn-ers.” Stokes' law govern- 
ing a slow inoveinenls of spheres through a relatively viscous medium under a constant 
' 111,1 irectional force is shown from the same author to apply to particles even .smaller than 
t lose lav oh cd in the author s hypothesis. Other jioinis of the criticisms are also answered 
~i. e . Lcin'.s. 


tliefr^V't''?'''''' Petmeability. New I’hyiob 20: .ffi-oo. Iffil.-This contains 

state ■' summary of knowled.ge of iienneability. After an introductory 

nf ro- given of the plivsieal and chemical organization of protoplasm and 

He differentiation within the cell. /■'. 


■IS. Srii.F.s, Wai.tiiii. Permeability. New I'hytol. 
ur chajitor is dfvott'il fo snrfiiro [i[jonoinoii;i. 'I'ho 


20: On-UV*. Fi<j. 
binnliysics of surface tension, ad- 
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sorption, electric potential ol surfaces, and of their mutual interaction are discussed as bear- 
ing on the general problem of permeability. [Sec also Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 717.] — I. Lewis. 

WATER RELATIONS 

719. Aethcb, J. M. Exudation of water by leaves. [Rev. of: Flood, Margaret G. 
Exudation of water by Colocasia antiquorum. Notes Bot. School Trinity Coll. Dublin 3; 
59-65 (see Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1406); Sci. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc. IS: 505-512. B pi. 1919 
(see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry S55).] Hot. Gaz. 69: 358. 1920. 

720. Bacubacii, E. [Rot. of: -Alex.vxdhofp, V. C., 0. G. .\lexandrova, et A . 8. Fimo- 
FEJEFF. L’arrivee de I’eau dans la feuille et son influence sur la structure. (The arrival 
of water in the leaf and its influence on structure.) Trav. Lab. Physiol. Jard. Bot. Tifliss ] 
Rev. G6u. Bot. 33: 479-4S0. 1021. 

721. Benedict, R. C. Nephrolepis nutrition. .Amer. Fern. Jour. 11: 41—43. 1921.— 
The article compares 2 ferns of the same age and variety growing in pots of the same size. One 
is 4-5 times as large as the other on account of its stolons projecting into a tank of water, where 
roots formed, thus increasing the food supply.— F. C. Anderson. 

722. Ricome, H. Sur I’orientation des tiges. [On the orientation of stems.) Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 173: 424-42C. 1921. — This is a continuation of the study of the relation 
of tension and water content in the zones of elongation of stems to their orientation, Experi- 
mental and observational data indicate that the orient at ion of steins in beans, cedars, Phyte- 
lar.ca deemtdra, and I'ncurbila maxima is closely associated with the water content. The 
lack of turgcsencc in the lips of branches induces the oblique position with reference to the 
longitudinal axis of the stem, while turgesence in the I ip of other branches equalizes the force 
of tension in such a way as to maintain a par.ailel position throughout tlie entire length,- 
ir. K. Farr. 

MINERAL NUTRIENTS 

723. Bertrand, Gabriel, et Mme. M. Rosenbl.att. Sur la presence generale du man- 
ganSse dans le rSgne vegetal. (On the distribution of manganese in the vegetable kingdom.] 
Compt. Rend, .Acad. Sci. Paris 173: 333-336. 1021, — Manganese was found in all of the I'J 
varieties of cultivated plantswhich were tested. The largest amounts were found in the stem 
of shepherd’s purse ami in the seeds of mustard. The smallest .amounts were characteri,=fic 
of the citrus fruits. The range was from 0.0.3-.3..8 mg. per 100 mg. of fresh material, or 0.1.5-,i 
gm. per lOn gm, of dry material, or 3.8-146.9 mg. per 100 gm. of lush.— C. ll. Farr. 

724. Jones, J, S., and D. E. Bcli.is. Manganese in commonly grown legumes. Jour. 
Iiidust. and Lug. Chem. 13: 524-525. 1921.— Evidence is prcaonted which iudic:ile3 that 
alsike [Trifulium hybndum] ami other clovers utilize manganese in larger amounts than anv 
other legumes commoidy grown in Oregon and tliat alfalfa makes least use of it,-//ren; 
Schmitz. 


725 . Jones, Lim,s H., and John y \ , Shive, Effect of ammonium sulphate upon plants in 
nutrient solutions supplied with ferric phosphate and ferrous sulphate as sources of iron, 
our. A}Tric. Ues. 21: 701-728. PL I3S, 9ftg. 1921. — Two series of cultures were iiseil,one 
consisting of 20 .solutions uniformly selected from Tottingharn’s scries of 84 solutions, and the 
solutions with a substitution of XU.NO. in equal osmotic concentration for 
RNO,. The cultures were renewed every 3-4 d.ays through a growing period of 35 davs. Iron 
was supplied m equivalent amonnts in all cases. Dry weights were talcen of tops ami roots. 
In senes I the initial value of P„ 4.6-4.9 was changed to P„ 5.3-5,7. In series II this change 
was rom h 4.6-t,9 to 4.4-5.1. In the lat series the ferric phosphate was not suflicicnily 
'’“'“'■OS'S, while ferrous sulphate did iirevent it. In 1 he 2nd series, more 
an 0.01 mg' of ferrous phosphate per 1. produced a toxic action, while ferric pliosphate was 
more available than in series I. In both c.ases high top yield was associate,! with a wide 
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range in the proportions of the salts. In series II high top yield was associated with high root 
yield, while this was not the case in series I. The salt proportions of the solution together with 
the Ph v.alue appear to determine the availability and efficiency of any iron salt for plant use.— 
p. S. Wolpert. 

726. Maquennb, L., et II. CERtcnELi-i. Sur la distribution du fer dans les vegfetaux. 

[On the distribution of iron in plants.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci, Paris 173: 273-278 1921 

Maqucnne and Demoussy had previously shown that copper is a migratory element in plants, 
going to regions of greatest vitality, and therefore concluded that it played a role in the active 
metabolism of plants. Iron in plants is found either as an insoluble peroxide deposited by 
evaporation or fixed, as by mordanting, to the cell membrane or in organic complexes compara- 
ble to the hematogene of Bunge. The organic active iron is found especiallv in parts not sub- 
jected to evaporation and the inactive iron in the epidermis and similar tissues. The iron 
content of 30 kinds of plants is given, several diflerent parts of each plant being analyzed 
separately. The amount varies from 3 mg. of metalic iron per kgm. of drv peanut cotyledon 
to ,362 mg. in leaves of spinach and Crataegus pgracaniha. Distribnlion of iron follows closelv 
that of copper. Iron is precipitated almost completely by boiling, iron is present in rela- 
tively small amounts in plants, which indic.ate3 its toxicity in higher concentrations. It is 
concluded that iron is essential to the metabolism of plants, leaves usually containing more 
than do other parts.— C. H. Parr. 


727. TILLMAN.S, J,, und Anna Bohr.mann. Alkalitats- und Phospbatbestimmung in der 
Asche von Lebensmitteln. [Alkali and phosphate determinations in the ash of foodstuffs.] 
Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs- n. Genussmittel 41: i-17. 1921.— A method suitable for 
alkali determinations of all ashes, in the cohl. is described. In all ashe.s of characteristic 
nlkalinity (due to oxides an.d carbonates), alkali determinations may be carried out by 
the usual methods if a sufficient amount of calcium chloride is added before the back- 
titralion with alkali; in this way the disturbing influences of phosphates may be .avoided 
A new titrametric method of estimation of ortho-, pyro-. .and met.aphosphales'in ash whose 
v.ahiD has been confirmed on artificml mixtures, is described, .Ash of milk is of clumicteristi- 
cally low alkalinity and oonlains from 30 per cent to 40 per cent of orthophosphates- pvro- 
and metaphosphates are not present. Flour ,ash is not characteristicallv alkaline, but ron- 

tams mixtures of ortho- and pyro- or pyro- and metaphosphates. -Metaphosph.ates were foun<l 

in wheat flour, in gluten, .and in potato starch. Ash of beef and horseflesh eont.ained mixtures 
of ortho- and pyrophosphates, but no carbonate or oxide. .Alkalinitv of ash of fruit juices is 
due almost wholly to carbonates. From 15 to 20 per cent of orthophoisrhates are lucsent. hut 
neither pyro- nor metaphosphates. Alkalinity of ash of cacao is due chioflv to carhonaies- 
ojper cent of orlhophosphaie is present.— /•;. i:. Stanrord. 


FHarOSYWTHESIS 

YTV ~a' ■' Experimental researches on vegetable assimilation and respiration. 

IV. Assimilaiion bv submerged plants in dilute solutions of bicarbonates and acids- an 
improved bubble-counting technique. Pr.-c. Roy. Soo. r.n!ul,>i! B 92: :;04-3.'7, lU-l.-llrror- 
>i> iUbblo cmiiitingfrom s'lbmorgoil pbinismay 1-v niinimizod bv tlieuso of about -l-xs nozzle 
»u the cut end, ,iisoli;irginp Imbblos of uniform size via an inner cun filhni with dis’ aio,i -.vater, 
i.i.s nr lances due to initial dilTii.sion olTeels of carbon dioxi.ie .ami owimn are liisci-s-ed T'-c 
uraier appear wlien carbon dioxide is a limiiing factor, the iatror can be oUmiiiated, hv using 

1)1-1, effeet on the rate of bubble iiro,!ue;ion in 
, ■ tgiow 11 m soft wafer, likewise in plants from calcaieou.s water whore CO., is no. a Ibndinr 
_ Records of acceleration of rate by aci.l are eonsidered due to illoreas...,! iiber-i-iou 
lions si ™"' 1 '"''" A study of rates in COi ami so.liun, bicarhona-o solu- 

solulinn f’''bsico-ch™iical,!aia on rate of dissocia: ion of blearbonate 

cm and Icmbs no support whatever to Augleslcin's view ihat water plan's -i-c ra-iblo 
decon, posing bicarbonales.-/-,,:,; B. .sVurs " 
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METABOLISM (GENERAL) 

720. Applemax, Chahees O. Reliability of the nail test for predicting the chemical 
composition of green sweetcorn. Jour. Agric. Res. 21; S17-S20. 1021 . The exudate pressed 

with the thumbnail from grains of green maize of different maturity was classified as follows: 
premilk, milk, early dough, dough. Moisture and carbohydrate determinations were then 
made to check the nail test. The reliability of the test is influenced by the rate of ripening 
and hy the rateof water loss by evaporation. The corresponding stages of crops ripening under 
different climatic conditions vary botli in uniformity of composition and average percentage 
composition. The latter is much more uniform in a crop matured at an average hourly mean 
temperature of than in one mature<l at 83“F. The nail test is more reliable when applieil 
to crops which mature slowly in the cool autumn.— As ripening proceeds the increase in the 
percentage of starch is much greater than is accounted for by the decrease in the percentage 
of sugars. “From the beginning of kernel formation until the end of the ripening period there 
is a continual movement of sugar from the plant into the kernels, where it is transformed into 
starch.” — D. Reddick. 

730. Arloing, F., ct G. Richard. Sur les corpuscles metachromatiques dcs Coryn4bac- 
teries (Bacilles diphteriques et pseudo-diphteriques). Cytologie experimentale et comparee. 
[Concerning the metachromatic granules of the Corynebacteria (Corynebacterium diphteriae 
and C. pseudo-diphteriticum). Experimental and comparative cytology.] Rev. G6n. Bot. 33: 
88-98. Fig. 1. 1921.— Studies were ma<!c on Corijncbactrrium diphteriae Loeffler and C. 
pseudo-diphleriiicum Hoffman. It was found that the latter could nut be made to form 
metachromatic granules umler pressures of 1-3 atmosphere.? nor by raising the temperature to 
38-40*C. Culturing this organism in vivo in collodion sacs in the peritoneum of the rabhit 
did not change it. Simultaneous seeding on the same tube of Costu-glucose media of 2 noa- 
granular pseudo-diphteria cultures gave granular individuals. Polar granules were acquired 
by non-graniilar cultures on the add it ion of phosiihates to Ihc nutriliv'o medium. Concern inj; 
the physiology of the granules, the following conclusions are drawn: The power of fermenting 
sugars is independent of the presence of the granules. The surface organisms are always ninrc 
richly granular than the deep cultures in liquid media. Thp granulated individuals of the 
pseudo-<liphteria organism are not pathogenic to the guinea pig. The granulated bacilli 
offer no more resistance to chemical, physical, or biological modifications than do the non- 
granulated. The action of bacteriolytic anti serums is more rapid on the cytoplasm of the 
cell than on the granules. — ./. C. (Tilman. 

731. Behre, a. Die Bestimmungen von Glykose, Fructose, Saccharose und Dextrin 
nebeneinander. [Estimation of glucose, fructose, saccharose, and dextrin in presence of 
each other.] Zeitschr. Untersuch. Xahrungs- u. Genussmittel 41: 22f)-23U. 1021 .- Tlio 
method described is said to be applicable to analyses of natural, adulterated, and arliuci;ii 
honeys.— F. E. Stanford. 

7.32. Bezssoxoff. Du principe antiscorbutique dans le jus de pomme de terre extrait cn 
presence d’acides. [On the antiscorbutic principle in the potato which may be extracted wiih 
acids.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. Paris 173 : 417-410. 1021.— It has previously been rsi:A- 
lished that uncriishcd potato has a strong anliscorbufic action, whereas the expressed saj' i' 
very we.ak in this property. This is now found to be due to Ihe activiiv of an oxyd:ise- by 
adding a very weak acid the oxydase is paralyze<l. By adding to 200 gin. of jmt.ato ale 2 
5 gra. of a mixture of 1 part citric or tartaric acid ami 4 parts of cane sugar a sap wa.s ext ran c i 
which docs not give unfavorable results. — C. II. Furr. 


i33. Boi'uquelot, E., et M. Bridel. Application de la methode biochimique de recherche 
du glucose a I’etude des produits de I’hydrolyse fermentaire de Pinuline. [Application of 
the method for detecting glucose to the study of the products obtained by fermentative hydroly- 
sis of inulin.j Jour. Phunn. et Chini. 23: S7. 1021. — Wiiou inulin is hvdrnlv/.r'l by nu'ors 
of the inulasc of AspergdluH 7(irjrr reduction pro4h:ct.s are olitairn‘d which have praeli- 
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cally the same rotatory power as fructose d, but which do not combine with methyl alcohol in 
the presence of emulain. For, when to a methyl alcoholic solution of these products glucose 
and cmulsin are added, the methyl alcohol combines with the glucose in only such quantities 
as would be expected it the added glucose were alone present. It appears, therefore, that 
by fermenting inulin no glucose is formed and that the carbohydrate consists of 2 molecules of 
frutoso d.— H. Engclhardt. 

734. Chockee, K. C. An experimental study of the significance of “lignin” color reac- 
tions. Jour. Indust, and Eng. Chem. 13: G25Hi27. 1921.— The Manic reaction is found to 
be a convenient te.st for differentiation between the woods of angiosperms and gymnospcrins. 
Evidence is presented to show that the color reactions are probably due to the presence of a 
single aldehyde wdiich is not improbably coniferyl aldehyde.— //crirj/ Schmitz. 

735. D.vmo.x, S. R. Bacteria as a source of the water-soluble B vitamine. Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 48: 379-381. 1921 .— RriciRus paruluphoai!: li, Bacilhis cAi, and hncillu^ stthtilis do not 
produce the growth-proirioting principle known as water-soluble B vitamin,— G, B. Rigg. 

736. Flemixu, \V. D. Vitamine content of rice by the yeast method. Organic nitrogen 
as a possible factor in stimulation of yeast. Jour. Biol, f 'hem. 49: 119-122, 1921.— The data 
presented arc regarded as disproving a specific action of water-soluble B in stimulation of 
yeast growth. — G. B. Rigg. 

. 1 RF.n, E. B. , . IT, Peter.sox, and J. .\\oF.nsox. The characteristics of certain 

pentose-destroying bacteria, especially as concerns their action on arabinose and xylose. 
Jour. Biol. Chem, 48: 3S.)-4U. 1921,— The jrentose .sug.ars. arabinose and xylose, are readily 
fermented by various strains of the lactic acid bacteria. These pcntosc<lestroying bacteria 
•arc widely distributed in nature. — O'. B. Rigg. 

73S. Fcciis, \V. tiber Lignin und den Sulfit-Kochprozesz. jLignin and the sulphite 
cooking process.] Bcr. Deutsch. Chem. Ges. 54: 1S4-499. 1921.— This is a discussion of the 
probable structural formula of liguiii.- -Haa-y Schmitz. 

739. Flunk, C., andH. E. Dcbix. Vitamine requirements of certain yeasts and bacteria. 
Jour. Biol, Chem. 48 : 437-443. 1921.— .V substance has been separated from vitatuin B which 
is proa isionally called vitamin D. and appears to be a definite and specific subsTance stimiilat- 
iag to the growth of >'east. Strcptoccccu.^ is morediflieult to .study because apparently it need.s 
at least 2 substances for growth.- (7. B. Rigg. 

740. GnCxiira, L. Nachweis und quantitative Bestimmung der Lavulmsiiure in Lebens- 
mittel. [Demonstration and quantitative estimation of levalinic acid in foodstuffs.] /fcit-clir 
Uiitersue'i. Xahniiigs- u. Genus-smiltol 41: 201-2S0. I921.-The anther reviews previous work 
ou levulimc acid, Tliis acid is fotind in lierbs tspecies not stated ■ ii,=ed in war-time food sub- 
stitutes, usually together with formic, laetie, and other organic acids. — E. E. Si.v.ivr.i. 


^ <41. Hawkins, Lon .V. A physiological study of grapefruit ripening and storage. Jour. 

• Jic. l,e„, 22: 263-2,9. 1021. — .\ study is made of the changes taking place in grapefruit 

^ 'I’''"' > wlioii ri]>oju'i| on t lu' t rct', cnnip.-iroil '-virli riponini: in .rO'l'.) 

coM Analysi's wero nsntie for .-irizis. to::il and miuciiiL: suirnr?. 

‘■'TOrt WAS Icopt of tlio varinns physical cliatnio-; ;lial rook placo. — In wann stora^o Tlie per- 
ataj;^ oi aciti prosent iucivasos laarko'Iiy wii hiii iiiout iis. ■whi'.o a ilocroa^e in ? i^ar 

(oatoiil is raconlcil. In rol<l stoiaym* tlio poroonpii^e of ari.l prevoril docroa^o:^ aial ‘his is 
■ir ei after 4 aionrhs. '! [u'rc i.s lit tie rlinimr in tlu' aivionin of sugar proson! . It is sViiZiiesteti 
^ la ■^infr.nnoltTular respiration wiili the formation of acit! r:iay occur a* tlic higher lon.pt'ra- 
jiU's, ^’specially as the oxygon pressure beemnes reduce.! tnulcr the comlitions of storal-e.— 
Lilts a owetl to inainre nu t lie frees increase in {vihuipjiiiy -m,) i,! vahie; i'Ut a point is 
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reached wlien, if pickcc! and placed in storage, they become sweeter and less bitter. Acidity 
is lost and the naringin, the bitter principle, is broken down nndcr storage conditions,— 
Tlie pitting of grapefniit can be controlled by ‘‘curing” at /0°F. before placing the fruits in 
cold .storage. — it. Reddick. 

742. IIe.m.iii, Fumiwo. On the occurrence of raffinose in the seeds of Nelumbo nucifeta 
Gaertn. Jour. Coll. Agric. Hokkaido Imp. Univ. 9; 249-2C0. 1921.— -The seeds of lotus are 
found to contain more raffinose than any other sugar; small qunntitie.s of glucose and sucrose 
are also present. The methods of extraction and isolation are given in detail.— if. S. Nanz. 

743. Horton, P. M. Preparation of mannose from ivory nut shavings. Jour. Indust, 
and Eng. Chom. 13: 1040-1041. 1921. 

744. It.vllie, E. L. van. Viscum album, eene urson-houdende plant. [Viscum album, 
a plant containing urson.] Pharm. \VeekbIad58:824. 1921. — lYhen Vi'senm album is extracted 
with alkaline methyl alcohol and the alcoholic solution rendered acid with acetic acid, a pre- 
cipitate is obtained which after recryatallization was found to bo nrson, a substance present in 
the Ericaceae but never found in the Lorantliaceae. — //. Engelhardt. 

745. JoNE.sco, St. Les antbocyanidines, a I’etat libre, dans les fleurs et les feuilles 
rouges de quelques plantes. [Antbocyanidines in the free state in red leaves and flowers of 
certain plants.) Conipt. Rend. .Acad. Sci. Paris 173: 420-429, 1921. — The colors of the 
flowers of Pelargonium and of Papartr and the leaves of Pn/nuft are due to the presence of an- 
tliooyanidines in the free slate. These substances exist side by side with the anthocyanins 
and other pigments which go togetherto make up the red color. The presence of anthocyani- 
dines in the colored organs of plants is held to indicate their close relationship to the an- 
thocyans; and it is concluded that the former are derived from the latter by hydrolysiB. 
[See also following entry.]— 11. K. Farr. 

740. JoNEsco, St. Sur I'existence d’anthocyanidines d I’dtat libre dans les fruits de Rus- 
cus aculeatus et de Solanum Dulcamara. [On the existence of anthocyanidioes in a free 
state in the fruits of Ruscus aculeatus and Solanum Dulcamara.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci, 
Paris 173: 168-171. 1921.— Anthocyans were shorenby Wilhstatter to be all of similar constitu- 
tion, being mono- or diglucosides, derivatives of d phenylbenzo-y-pyrylium. They differ 
among themselves in the number and position of the different hydroxyl and methyl groups. 
Anthocyanine and anthocyanidine are both present and may he distinguished by certain 
tests which are given. Both are found in a free state in these 2 fruits and also in the flowers 
and red leaves of some plants. [See also preceding entry.) — II. Farr. 

747, Kozlowski, .Antoine. Sur la saponarine chez le Mnium cuspidatum. [Saponarins 
in Mnium cuspidatum.) Compt, Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 173: 429-431. Fig. 1-S. 1921,- 
This substance, which gives the starch reaction with iodine, was formerly consiilered to te 
soluble starch, but it now regarded as identical with the saponarine of Sajumaria nfficaiuHs. 
Molisch found it in only one of 37 species of hepatics. It is now found to be present in this 
moss. Microchemical tests are given and the figures illustrate the form of the cryst.als pro- 
duced by treatment with iodine.— IF. K.Farr. 

748. Linsdacee, Karl. Bemerkungen fiber Alfred Fischer’s “Gefassglykose." [Notes 
on Fischer's “vessel glucose.”) Sitzung.sber. Akad. IVi.ss. Wien (Math.- Xat, Kl.) Aid. 1. 
129. 21o'229. 3 fig. 1920 [1021). From the fact th.at a substance which was neither resin nor 
tannin caused reduction of Feliling’s solution in the non-living elements of woody steins, iiar- 
ticularly the vessels, Fischer concluded that this subst,ance was glucose and gave it (he inmif 

vesscl-gluco.se.” His view- was accepted by Strasburger ami it appears in many botanical 
texts. Subsequent observations show that this reduction of Fchling’s solution may lie ob- 
served in wood generally, largely irrespective of ago, time of year, and living or non-living con- 
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dition, although it is absent in herbacemia vessels. It is particularly evident in the middle 
laineila whenever the test is carried out accordinR to Fischer's procedure. Tlic present aiil hor 
demonstrated that the reducing substance is not appreciably .soluble in any glucose solvents, 
and thtit its apparent amount can be increased by prolonged boiling in water. He ascribes 
the reduction of lehlingbs solution to a hydrolytic change which occurs naturally in the aging 
of wood and is hastened by the boiling incident to carrying out Fehling’s test.— f . Ucis.s. 

749. McClen'don’, J. F., and A. C. Hen-rt. Therelationof soil fertility to vitamine content 
of grain. Science 54 : 469-470. 1921.— Oats and barley were grown on different soils w ifh 
varying contents of available PjOi. The resulting grain wa.s added to a basic ration and fed 
to white rats. The grain grown on the PiOj-rich soil contained about twice as much PjOs 
as the grain from the PjOj-poor soil. The feeding tests .showed that the grain with more PjOs 
gave more growth in the rats as mea.surcd by live weight. During the last half of the 65-day 
test, butter fat was added to the ration; the resulting difference in growth was then appar- 
ently due to the difTcrence in vitamin B. — C. J. Lyon. 

750. M.-tESTRtN-r, D. Ua nuovo metodo di colorazione della cellulose e la sua importanza 
nella ricerca della citasi. [A new method for the staiaiug of cellulose and its value in the 
detection of cytase.) Arch. Fisiol. 29: 83-88. PI. I. I921.-Thc fresh sections are kept 
in 20 per cent formic acid for 12-24 hours and are then immersed for 30-40 minutes in a 0,1 per 
cent solution of gold chloride rendered slightly acid by means of formic acid. Repeated mi- 
croscopic examinations will reveal the critical moment when washing with distilled water 
may bo begun, glass section-lifters only being used. Differential staining is obtained by the 
use of Esbach’s reagent inste.ad of formic acid as a mordant, the .subsequent technique not 
being changed. By the use of this method the author was able to show that in germinating 
barley the wall cellulose was not lost, whereas this compound disappeared when the tissues 
were kept in manure infusions, the presence of unstained centers indicating a solution of ihe 
eolluloso.— .4. Bo7iazzi. 


751 . MvEns, V. C., and Hilda M. Croll. The determination of carbohydrates in vege- 
table foods. Jour. Biol. Chem. 49 ; 537-551. 1921. 

7o2. Palmer, L. S., and Cornelia Kennedt. The relation of plant carotinoids to growth 
rnd reproduePon of albino rats. Jour. Biol. Chem. 46: 550-577. 1921.— The data reported 
show irreconcilable divergencies from the view that vitamin and carotinoid are identical. The 
■ substances are not even quantif.afivcly associated in the plant tissues in which both are pre- 
iumably synthesized.— G. B. Bigg. 

inversion and determination of cane-sugar. Jour. Biol. Chem. 46: 


■ r . JJ ’ a '' n. Bartlett. Notes on the organic acids of Pyrus 

■ nana, Rhus glabra, and Acer saccharum. Jour. Agric. Res. 22; 221-229. 1921 —The 
're(oimn.ating acid of fresh fruits of Pijriis coronaria is malic. After .autolysis of the fruit 
n tt conditions, with chloroform and toluol present, succinic acid is present almost 

if fhonght lh:it the transformation is brought about bv the action 

srmlt^r-” -arid of the sour, red pericarp of fruits of kiiiis glahra 

).ans for “f <hc acid calcium salt.— The product found in evaporating 

"ilciiim malate— D* "“aple sand” is crude 

Iurch'Titmtir'“m'^'’*^' ' Unterscheidung von Oxj-- und Hydrocellulosen 

itr Deiit.v. between an ozy- and a hydrocellulose by means of titration.) 

ioguishc bv fi? .‘'’•:^l-^Yvccllnlosc and hydrocelluloso oa.i be di.s- 

. s boiling the s.amplc in distilled water, .adding a feiv cc. of concentrateii XaCl 
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and a few drops of methyl orange. Oxyeellulosc gives a red color reaction, hj'drocelluloge 
a yellow one . — Henry Schmitz. 

756. Sw.vN-soN, C. O. Hydrocyanic acid in Sudan grass. .Tour. Agric. Res. 22: 125-138, 
1921,_Pr.'ictic.'iIly all the hydrocyanic acid is in the lcai'e.s of this grass (Andropogon Sorgkun, 
var.) and it is more abnnd:int in young plants than in old ones. The acid does not exist free, 
and its liberation is intimately associated with enzyme action. Liberal ion of the acid begins 
as soon as the phint is macerated or is wilted. Sudan grass contains less hydrocyanic acid 
than sorgo or Kafir (Andropogon Sorghum). — D. Reddick. 

757. Ultee, J. Amyrin und Lupeol in Kautschuk von Ficus Vogelii. [The presence of 
aniyrin and lupeol in the caoutchouc of Ficus Vogelii.] Ber. Deutsch. Chem, Ges. 54: 784 7S5. 
1931. — The 2 bo<]ies mentioned arc demonstrated .- — Henry Schmitz. 

75S. IVonK, P.tn.. Effects of nitrate of soda on the nutrition of the tomato. Proc. Amer, 
Snc. Itort. Sci, 17: 13S-M6. 1920 [1921].— Tomato plants were grown during the summer and 
again during the ball of 1920 in boxes containing about 1 5 bushels of quartz s.and, with control 
pfants in soil. Nutrients other th:m nitrogen were added in supposedly “favorable excess." 
Xitrate of soda was applied in amounts varying from 0 to 250 gin, per box. Chemical analyses 
were made of the leaves. Xitrogen .and carl>ohydrate content are expressed as percentages 
of the green weight. The data indicate that: (1) Young plants in greenhouse soil have the 
highest nitrogen content. (2) Plants in active growth exhibit a nitrogen content above 0,3 
per cent whether treated with 25G or 8 gm. of nitrate. (3) Low nitrogen treatment “gave 
external evidence of adv.anced starvation, while inlerme<!ialc figures were nssociatesl svith 
pLants that seemed to have entered upon such a decline." That excessive nitrate applica- 
tions were osmotically injurious rather than poisonotis was indicated by more pronounced 
wilting, stunting, and blossom end rot during the summer. The latter trouble was checked 
•when the water content of the sand w.is increased. There was .a range in carbohydrate content 
from 0.92 to .5.97 per cent. “High carbohydrate content occurs in most but not nil starved 
plants. The range from 0.92 per cent to O.titi per cent seems to show plants in all c.ategories of 
vegetation, fruitfulness, and nitrogen content. Thus, barring the starved sets, there appears 
to be little if any correlation between this factor and |)laiit performance. " — Many suggestions 
arc made as to the nitrogen-carbnhydr.ate relationship existing under the conditions of the ej- 
periraents. The .author also draws special attention to the desirability of analyses of succes- 
sive samples from the same plants.—//. A. jonec. 

METABOLISM (NITROGEN RELATIONS) 

759. B.cmiscn, 0. The mechanism of reduction of nitrates and nitrites in processes of 
assimilation. .lour. Biol. Choin. 4S: 4St'-.5lt2, 1921, — Xitrosyl i.« formed from alkali nitrates 
pliotochemieally and by reduction with glucose in the presence of iron and by reduction wi’ii 
ferrous hydroxide in the pro-'cnce of oxygen. The formation of carbon :md nitrogen organic 
compounds in gre.'-n plants and bacterial cultures from inorganic nitrogen, ainl the prodiiotiot 
of X-iO. X2, XO, aufl Ilex' during fermentation .anel photochcniic.al reduction may la: explained 
by the inleruicdiate formation of nil rosy! and its s'lliscqncut, rc:iction with .-lidehyatic comt-ia.a- 
tions, Xitrosyl is written Il|XO, the bracket indicat in,g the labile character. — G. B. IBgo. 

700. D.xkix. H. D. The synthesis of inactive para- and anti-hydroxyaspartic acids 
(aminomalic acids,. Jour. Biol. Chem, 48 : 273-291, 1921. 


701. Dowell. C. T., and P. MEX.vrL. Nitrogen distribution of the proteins extracted 
by dilute alkali from pecans, peanuts, kafir, and alfalfa. .Tour, Biol. Chem. 46: 4,'n-l-b 
1921 . — It seems possible that the extraction ol proteins with ililute allc.nline solutinns may irate 
possible the detcrmimitinn of the amino-acid composition of foods by means of the Imn Slyke 
meth-jfl of analysis. — G. 11. Itigg. 
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762. Jones. D. B., and H. C, Waterman. The basic amino-acids of glycinin, the globulin 
of the soy bean, Soja hispida, as determined by Van Slyke’s method. Jour Biol Chen, 46 - 

.159-402. 1921. ■ ■ ■ 

763. Menoel, Lafayette B, Chemical factors in nutrition. Jour. Franklin In,st 192- 
1-10. I921.-This IS a discussion of animal nutrition, especially emphasizing the more recent 
advances m the study of the imiiortance of the amino-acids, likeivise the relations of these 
cleavage products m the digestion of food proteins.— J7rneii Shaw /lepnolis. 

764. OsnoHNE, T. B A. J. Wakema.v, and C. S. Leavenworth, The proteins of the 
alfalfa plant. .Tour. Bio , Chem. 49 : 63-91. I921.-It is possible to grind the fresh green 
alfalfa plant so thoroughly that practic.ally all of the contents of its cells can be subseqiientlv 
cxtraeted by water, alcohol, dilute aqueous alkmli, and hot alkaline alcohol .applied in the 
order named . The various groups of subst.ances soluble in the several solvents are thus sepa- 
rated under conditions particularly favorable for further investigation.— ff. B. Rigg. 

METABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

iGo. A.N'ONTMOUS. [Hev. of: Diehl, II. .S. The specificity of bacterial proteolytic 
enzymes and their formation. Jour. Infect. Diseases 24 : 347-301. 1919 (see Bnt Ahat« 1 
Entry 818). J Rev. Bact, 9; 72, 1919, ’ ’ ’ 


i()6. Bridel, Marc. Action de 1 emulsine sur le galactose en solution dans des alcools 
propyliques de different titres, (The action of emulsin on galactose in solutions of propyl 
alcohols of different strengths.) Jour. Pharm. et Chiin. 24: 209. 1921 -S galactosidose 
a ferment present in the emulsin of bitter almonds which acts on |3 galactoshies is rapidly 
destroyed at 30°C. by propyl alcohol up to 4.5 per cent strength, but resists stronger alcohols. 
It retains its activity at ordinary temperature in propyl alcohol of any strength. The amount 
of galactose which combines with the alcohol at tirst incre.ases in proportion to the strength 
of the alcohol, but then, especially in from 1,5 to 55 per cent alcohol, decre.ases on account'of 
the destruction of the ferment by the alcohol. In alcohols of 67, 70. and 75 per cent strength 
the amount of galactose combining with the alcohol increases again, and with 75 per ^nt 
alcohol almost SO per cent of the sugar is combined.—//. EngUhardt. 

,6i. BmDEL.MARc, ct Mli.e, Marie Bkaei'ke, Sur la presence dun glucoside dfdoub- 
lable par 1 emulsine dans deux especes du genre Melampyrum. [The presence of a glucoside 
Which may be broken up by emulsin in two species of Melarapvnim.’ Coiiipt, Rend \cad 
..Cl Ians 173: 414-410. 1921,- The blackening of leave.s of M.lampyr-.m ihirin.’ dc^sicaiion 
IS aAributcd to the presence of a glucoside. This glucoside has not yet been extracted in pure 
torm, but It is suggest e<l that it ii.ny be luiciibine.— ( //, Barr. 

H Inci'easing catalase activity in yeast cells, iliov. of: F.ri.im, 

activih"'!' .''o Khlalasewirkung in Hefezellen. [Increasing catalase 

l4) 1 IIP Chem. 105; SIMM, ipio Bet. Ab.st.s. -1, Kutrv 

‘'’OhJ.J l.nt, Gaz. 69; 35f)-:!57. 1!I20, 


Enzv!!,',-'' fermentation. Illev. of: Ki lur. 11., o. Svxxr.rnn 

Zcitschr'l>t^* -®i'“pl^" [Enzymatic studies in sugar cleav.ige.] 


icetic aml'l'em-^'' "'r' " ' The fermentation process for the production of 

4 svn.n from corncobs. .Tour Indust. aud K„g. Cbem. 13: 211-Ji,;. ,oji _ 

dilute *" *** '■' prepare,! by hydrolvzing c.irucobs w ith 

.cdC u"'*- fennonted almost quant it ativelv hv hnuF .s amPa- 

■ sp. with tlie iir.idiielnm of acetic and lacti,’ acids.— //, v 
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771. Gayd.\, Tcluo. Ricerche di calorimetria. [Calorimetric researches.] Arch, 
Fisinl. 29 ; 1-32. Fig. l-i. 1921 . — A microcalorimeter is described and some experiments 
given wherein this apparatus w.as used for the study of caloric changes in various chemical 
reactions. — A. Bnnazzi. 

Ti2. H£hi 5SET, II. Action synthdtisante de la a methyl-d-mannosidase. [Synthesizing 
action of a methyl-d-mannosidase.) Jour. Pharm. et Chim. 24 : 321. 1921 . — a Methyl-d- 
mannosid.ase exerts a synthesizing action leading to the formation of a methyl-d-mannosite. 
The isolation of the latter can, however, be perfected only by working up great quantities of 
rn.annose, and the process presents other difficulties both when the sugar is present in large 
excess and when the fermentation liquids obtained from germinating lucerne arc stronglv 
contaminated with impurities. — H. Engclhardl. 

773. II^RissBV, H. Sur I’hydrolyse du methyl-d-mannoside par les ferments solubles. 
[Hydrolysis of methyl-d-mannosite by the soluble ferments.) Jour. Phann. et Chim. 23; 
409. 1921. — F.mulsin of alntonds, the soluble ferments of Aspergillus niger, beer yeast, and 
the soluble ferments of germinated lucerne seeds were allowed to act on the sugar. It was 
found that by the last named ferment the best results are obtained, which is probably due to 
the presence of seminasc in the ferments. Seminase is defined as the soluble ferment, or a 
group of soluble ferments, which converts the reserve carbohydrates of the horny albumin of 
tlie Legununosae into assimilable sugars. Most of these carbohydrates consist of mannases, 
i.e., of carbohydrates, which, like the d-mannosides, give d-mannose on hydrolysis; d-manno- 
sidaso probably is present not only in lucerne seeds but also in numerous other seeds of the 
Leguminosae and otlier plant families which contain horny albtimin.— 7/. Engdhardt. 

774. Hp.xtf.r, Ch.4ri,e.5 .K. Bacteriological and chemical studies of diSerent kinds of 
silage. Jour. Agrio. Res. 21; T67-7S9. 8 fig. 1921. — From field and laboratory studies which 
are reported in detail the following conclusions are in.ade: (1) B.'icteriologically or cheinicallv 
there is little difference between the fermentations taking place in silages composed of Canada 
field pea and oats, of maize and soybean, or of maize, alone. The largest number of organisms 
of the “bulgaricus group” occur in maize silage; (2) production of acid is due to mirmoi- 
g.anisms; (3) yeasts have little effect except tor the first few days; (4) enzymes are chiefly 
responsible for the hydrolysis of protein with the formation of amino nitrogen; (5) the fnnna- 
tion of ammonia is due to native enzymes and to microorganisms. — D. Reddick. 

77.5. Mihanpe, M.xrccl. Extraction et nature de la substance sulfhydrigene dans les 
graines de certaines Papilionacees. [Extraction and nature of the substairce in leguminous 
seeds which produces hydrogen suiphide.) Oompt. Rond. .\oad. ftci. Paris 173: 2.'j2-.'.>;. 
1921.— In this conlinuation of the e.iiilior's stiuUe.s tsec Bot. .Vbsts. 10, Kntrics 2,51, 2.31] it is 
found fliat autofermentatio.i of bruised or moist seeds takes place between 35 .ami uidC., 
and IS arrested :it the average temperature for the coagulation of the .allmmen. Above thit 
temper.ature the liher.atinn of ILS occurs when the material is Ijoiled in water, especiallv if 
the medium has an acid re.acfion. A description is given of the metliod of ext'raciing five 
L'llhi/rus .vi.'frii.s a substance, giving off ll^S, which seems lo be of the iialure of .a protcia. 

It IS concluded, however, that the sources of the Il.S are compounds other than eysfin, ro;i,- 
poundswliichcontam sulphur and which lose labile.S iiitlie fornialion oj i:..4, ('. ![. Fme. 


1 1 tl. I ETunsoN, I\ , )!., la. B. Lred, and J, IT. I i:Ruri.si', A fermentation process for the 
production of^acetone, alcohol and volatile acids from corncobs. ,Juur, Iiuliest, and Juiy 
Chein. 13; ,.,7-750. 1921.— Corncobs in.iy be utilized for tbe produtiinn of acetone, ethyl 
alcohol, and formic and acetic acids by formen'ing the syrup obtained by hydrolysis m lid 
CO JS ly R„etll’is eK'AmhfiicKm. It is nnportant that Ihc reaction of Ihc inriiiiim hr lictwra' 
H 7 .J and S.-l at the beginning ol the fennonlaiion and tliat an tibumlniirc of enlcium c.ir- 
bonatc be present to neutralize the acids formed .—77o,r;, H,-h,mtr.. 
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Til. Uoon, T. The properties and action of enzymes in relation to leather manufacture 
Jour. Indust, and EnR. Chem. 13: ]13o-1137. I921.-Tl,e action of the bacleria prc.^ent in 
the various liquors tuscd in comieclion with the manufacture of leather is diseiussed.- i7(.,;rv 
Schmilz. 


METABOLISM (RESPIRATION, AERATION) 

77S. M.vqlh.s-xk, L., et, E. Oemoussy. Sur la respiration des feuilles dans le vide on des 
atmospheres pauvres en ozygene. (The respiration of leaves in a vacuum or in an atmosphere 
low in oxygen.) Comjit. Rend. Ac, ad. Sci. Paris 173 : 373-377. 19_’l .-The effect of vcr-,- snu li 
.amounts of oxygen .added to media or proiliiced by photosynthesis was studied. Leaves of 
.Ucuha and pear in a darkened vacuum show blackening in 3 or 4 dav.s. If air is then .admitted 
they blacken completely in less than 2 hours an-l die. fn an atmosphere of 0.S per cent'oxygen 
fh.at is, with 2 cc. of air in a 51) cc. tube, the leaves survive 4-5 d;iys. But if 2 per cent' or 5 
CO., of oxygen is present the le.aves survive 8-9 days. It is concluded that intracellular and 
normal respiration respcci ively, which some authors have contended have a common cau.se 
are really to be attributed to different conditions and are to be considered as autonomous 
fuuctions of the plant. — C. H. Farr. 


770. She.xrer, C. On the amount of heat liberated by Bacillus coli when grown in the 
presence of free ammo-acids. Jour, rhysiol. (London! 55: 50-60. I921.-Tliere is little 
energy loss in the media containing amino acids compared with that in glucose-peptone broth, 
and less in the peptone medi, a the longer the tryptic broth is digest ed.—/’rj<c(.l Shaw Reynold!-'. 

ORGANISM AS A WHOLE 

7S0. Bokorst, Th. Zur Kenntnis der physiologischen Fahigkeiten der Alg^ngattung 
Spirogyra und einiger anderer Algen. Vergleich mit Pilzen. (The physiological properties 
of the algal genus Spirogyra and of several other algae. Comparison with fungi.) Hedwigia 
59; 340-393. 191,S.--On the whole this is a compilolion of known fact.s relating to the physi- 
ology of alg:ie, fungi, and higher pl.ants. Some new work upon the physiology of the gemm 
Spirogyra is included. The nutritive v.aluc of 22 forms of carbohvdrate, mchiding mor.o- 
P'd.v.s.acchari.lcs, is comp.ired for algae, fungi, and higher plants. Data on 
Lie ability of such organisms to grow upon 24 miscellaneous organic solutions, upon 17 amiim 
act.s as nitrogen soiircc.s, and upon Ifi organic aci.'s arc likewi.-e correlated and disnissed. 

cn gill, of Spirogyrn vit'uhi msed 16.3 mg. of glyeerine in 10 days when grown upon a solution 
conlainmg o drops of imre glycerine. 2.50 cc. of water, and. O.O.'i oer ecu; KH.;POi and KCl. 
A eoncciitvation of 0.00! iier cent forir.ahlchyd.e did. no- inhibit the growth of this <nccies oi 
5/' o,gyr,:, Algae as a class wore found to have a low fat content when comm- rod w ith vea«-.s 
higlier pliints, and fungi.- /•', ir,./;,; rl. 


p ,,'V' ' 'li.i.khv, M.vrniri;. La symbiose cliez les animaux. iSvmbiosis in .m 
Pn n 1921.-Fr.un a b..tanic::i siaudp dnt this rev 

. . lery is of special interest, since it deals with the speeitic a.iapiatioii of plar.; svn 
•> .g.ic. i oasis, iin.i bacierial to ! lie condition of intracellular exis'cnce in animal h.-s-,s. 

rclation.du|i Zmornulhlh and Xmyrhl.,r,!la vcrsu.s Rhizono.ia. Flagellata. Inf 
manges, Rotiferae, Goclentcratae. Tiirbellariae. AnnclMac. Bryozoa. moUnsos. etc., 
-''■etc. Caiillery accepts as dermilcly provo.l the view that Zoo.dil.ircilac ami Zoox:.';: 
.ui oncii.ous 1 rot.ieoecaceoiis algae ariapteil to int racelliiiar life an.i ;ilso eanable 
I’"'""' nevertheless lo the fun.’tion of tliosc oruamsu s 
the existing between thcXIolgulidc.san.l thebhvtri, 

liotsW ,7 eoneretions of these animals. In-eresti, 

foun.lT' ‘’‘P "hole group of intraecllnlar yeasts which have re; eatod.l 

'lie- esn ‘e utfesliiial Irart of the liaemophagous in.soel.s living on a strie.lv 1 acna 
thc'inc7(77M "'"'"'er these yeas-s fae.lirate the digestion of ihe eeli :lar elen 

sfed bloo.i. Again ('aiillery I'.oiols t-i the d.iroct relat loiisldp exisling betw, 
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plant juicG-sucking insects and the nearly constant presence of a yeast-like intracellular or- 
ganism which has repeatedly been pictured and described by zoologists as the pseiidovitelhis. 
pscudova, and vitellus sccundarhis in the plant lice. Further, llip studies and observations 
of Pierantoni, Dubois, Tirpolo, and others have shown that the light-producing marine and 
fresh water animals harbor in their light -producing organs bacillus-like forms which have been 
isolated and found to be autonomous and luminiferous “organisms.” Caullcry lays stress 
upon the importance of careful investigations upon the entoiuophytic flora and the study of 
its function, and indicates that from the standpoint of general biology the question becomes 
especially important when considered in the light of the recent theories of mitochondria and 
the question of aseptic life. A list of the literature is appended.— A . Bo-nazzi. 

782. CiiRiSTOCH, IIerm. Untersuchungen fiber die mykotrophen Verhaltnisse der 
Eficales und die Keimung von Pirolaceen. [The mycorhizal relationships of the Ericales 
and the germination of the Pirolaceae.) Eeih. Bot, Ccntralbl. 38: lir>-lo7, PI. ^.1021.— 
Cuttings of Calhna in^lgcris were placed in sterile and noii-aterile soil (peat). In the latter 
1 infection developed, but none in the former. Later, half of these were transferred to a po- 
with a gray sandy loam. These were well-grown plants when years old. The entire root 
system was found to be infected; some epalerinal cells and the tip remained uiiinfcetod,— 
Plants from the sterile culture were placed in the same sandy loam but sterilized . In this r.rse 
no infection was found, although at first these had to contend with surface growths of Pviv'']. 
Hum and Aifpmjilhis. The absence of inycorhiza and the state of development of these plants 
showed that the fungus was not necessary to (licir growtli. Similar experiments with Krira 
corner, cuttings and seed culture? of Cnlluna rul(jari$ gave similar results. The fungus is n 
comparatively harmless parasite on these plants. — Tlic cornllohl root.s of such forms as ArH.i. 
Rtaphylo^ uva-umi are due to ectoi'hylic mycorhiza, the fungus living on the epidermal cells, 
In the Pirtda species the organism onfors from the outside luit ilovelops an intercellular iiiyoi}- 
lium which later infects the epidermal cells. Kotophytic tnycorhiza arc found only where un- 
derground parts are dilTcrentiate<i into roots and rhizome, and only then in rich humous soils, 
The fung'.is is harmless here in the beginning, but when conditions arc favorable it Ijrrov.f-e 
injurions. Thtt Mimolropn species arc also facultative hosts to these fungi. — The ?ec<! of 
rotundifoiln germinate without tlic fungv..s. 'i'he development of the see<lling depends onnvuiy 
factors and more work must be done to detentfmc certain ndatinns.— Pace. 

7S3. GiCKLifoiix. JiisF-F. Studien an Fdsenorganismen. tlber die Art der Eisenspeiche* 
rung bei Tracbelomonas und Eisenbakterien. [Iron organisms. The manner of iron storage 
inTrachelomonasand iron bacteria. 1 Sitzungshor. Akad. Wiss. Wien (Math.- X;i 1 , Kl Alt. 1, 
129: 1S7-213. 5 Jig. 1920 119211. — The btrsoalidn of Prus.'^ian blue fvoiv; a test for [J-J 
pounds may be shown in both 7rn>'} ‘ and in Lrpfnlhrix in 1 of t.lie 3 following tyw u 

(I) Localized in the iron-containing si rue* ures. (2) as a granular prec ini into surruuni'iu:; 'o'‘ 
organism, or (3; ns'l'raube o.dlsoi variable fnrr-.i ami sizo^levelnped fnmi tlip sliea’li. S- 
of iron occurs only througli the agency of the living prouipiast, ’out imn mav ],e 
the shell or slioie-shealh. I’eO couq'ounds oeen.r iu i!ie slmll lait jint intlu' nnupoli.s' -i 
7 - herrou.s or ferric irtui m ‘d’ in, r iunrganie <ir organic (amilnntt: ion ii’oy ! n ; l i.* '. 

up oy Itic pr!)tf)))les: . .ami nxnlat ion 1 o jd’d )» is not <!eiu'n«!ent on at ino.-^ldaM in - 

eonlo )!!(••;! by life processes. Although the presence, of iron comptiiimls in i in sv oi '.n’: is^ > .■ 
noc to iH; rogarued ;'s evhlonee of their use as :in energy source. v(U tlu- {uotoplast ;i' : 'f' 
Tie intake of iron and the accunmirair.u is not merely [lassive.-- /''. \\\ d'.s. 

^84. Hi:Mwr, Takhwo. Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Morphologic und Physiolcyie ih’t 
j^apamschen Gleosooiicii. fThe morphology and physiology of the Japanese Glecsroiias- 
•'our. Coll. Agric. liokkahio Imp. i niv. 9*. i .'y). pl. 1920— A (••.mjilCi* nuirpluA-Aoi' 

do.scnplmn an-1 u siiorf Id.-toricrd survey are given, iogelher with 1 he author's oi'serwli 't^ 
oiUhe. taxonomic posi' ion of -V.\ s' rains of i hese an f lir:ici!ose-T>r(n hieing organisms. I A’civivo 
cultural expcriinenl s were iierformcd using 19 s: rains from :j } cult iva led Ims!, s and :i r' a - 
ber of wilo. ones, j he fungi were grown in numeral nntrient, soliiti<in.s to wldeh aspat: -’''" 
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sugars, ami other organic substances were ad.ieti. The optimum concentration of sucrose 
was 5-8 per cent; of glucose about 5.7 per cent. The maximum concentration of sucrose 
was between CO and 70 per cent. Glycerine as a carbon source affords poor growtii, Ifsing 
.5 per cent sucrose the optimum concentration of a.sparagin as a source of nitrogen wasO 5- 
0.9 per cent. The maximum temperature was between 30 and 40°C., varying with ot.lier con- 
ditions. Conidia of tire Gkosporium group will with.stand a much higher temperature in a d rv 
.atmosphere than in a moist, one, a temperature of 80“C. in dry air being insufficient to kill 
them, while a moist atmosphere of ,57° will cause death in 10 minutes. The effect of citric 
malic, and acetic acids is practically the same for a given organism, although different species 
vary in their ability to grow in the presence of these acids. For e.vample, .\/8 acetic acid 
prevented the growth of Colli Mrichum LinihmuthioHum while a Gleosporium from the apple 
grew more vigorously in X,8 acetic and malic acid,s than in the control nutrient solution; 
others are able to thrive even m X/2 citric and acetic acids. .V bibliography of 148 citations 
is appended. — R. S. Nam. 


785. Herzfeld, E., und R. Kunger. Neuere eiweisschemische Vorstellungen in ihren 
Beziehungen ziir Immunitatslehre. (Modern conceptions of protein chemistry in their rela- 
tions to the theory of immunity.) Ergebii. Hygiene Ilakt. Iniimmitiif.sf. u. E.\p. Therap 4: 
282-310. 1920,— Recent work in colloid chemistry and the ph,v.sico-clicmical properties of 
the proteins is applied to the immunity phenomena.— if. //. Chumbirn. 

7S6. Lakox, Georg. Goethes physiologische ErklSruag der Pflanzenmetamorphose als 
moderne Hypothese von dem Einfluss der Ernahrung auf Entwicklung und Gestaltung der 
Pfianze. [Goethe s physiological explanation of plant metamorphosis as a modern hypothesis 
concerning the influence of nutrition on development and formation of plants.] Beih, Dot 
Centralbl. 38: 158 -181. 1921. — ’I'his is an inaugural address delivered March 12 1919 at the 
Technischer Hochscliule in .Stuttg;!rt.-The author couiciids that the .scientist' ha,s usually 
given little thought to Goethe's .scientific writing.s. Ho ha.s passed Iheiii bv as the dilettante 
I'u’odttct of a poet. I he attfhtir takes Goethe's statciiicitts .and contjuares tliem point by point 
with the modern view in arriving at the conclusion that Goethe is remarkably modern in liis 
vievvs.'-L. Pace. 


GROWTH, DE\^LOPMENT, REPRODUCTION 

iti. BRExoiii.EY, E. On the relations between growth and the environmental 

conditions of temperature and bright sunshine. .\iin. Appl. Iti.i!. 211-244, lojp,— Thosg 
fasts were made with peas in water ciiltiirc.s, the cultuivs exposed in a roof ,grecnhoi:se, with 
rccopls kept for 111 iiionth.s of the temneraiurc and light prevaiiin,s ar..l the hours of bright 
s'tn.suuie. One group of plants was grown in nut rient sohition.^ which aero changed weekly, 
t.ic other group m solutions wliich rciiiainod unchanged. Growth Is divided into '2 periods! 

■ le bst from the .seed ling si age till the plant regains its initial weight after the lo-'s by respira- 
tion, and the 2nd front that tiute tii! growii, ce,tses.-The following points were brotighi out 
die experintenf : Length of the 1st period varies inversely wid; nteati maximtua tentpora- 
>nro; growth, niea.sitred In- dry matter prodiieed,. depends direetlv up,,n stinshine and tef .uera- 
iii.c, tip to a certain limit, wlion foo.i is plentiful: raw of growth in the 1st period is assooia-ed 
-n 1 relatively warm davs a.m! ni.alps. and in the 'dtid leiih s-timhino and warm d-.ivs; the 
l-ia-nmum rate of .growth, except during win'er. is reaehe-1 very soon after the 2nd mmi.'ai 
il'lb.".!' bv envir.intnental c.inditions: foo,I supply makes little 

.^'^■tiaiice in the response of iilaiits to environjtmnial eondiMons. a.i:!.,.-mh less total srow'h 
i!o •" food IS sea ree: in the 1st perio,] root weight iucrease.s and slioot weigh: doereases, 

'' ' in he 2nd perioil (he rever.se is true, the rise in temtvratttre having a less favorable et'cet 
■Uools than on shoots; tlm nitrate absorption by jdan's is grea'er in proi'ortieu tod-vm-,'- 
produced m the Utperio.i, and less in the2n ; perio.!. -L. f. Nt-.g.a.;...’ 

Ifowa' pT'!?' -'od Gvitii. \V,:sr, A quantitative analysis of plant 

• I. .V„„, .yppi. Hi,. I o; pm,, . msialmen't of a senes 
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of articles alteinpling to fonnulate methods of quantitative analysis of plant growth and 
apply these methods to data W'hich have been lying dormant in physiological literature fi.; 
40 years. The relative growth rate enrve, which is the weekly percentage increase in dry- 
weight plotted against time, and also the leaf area ratio curve, have been employed. As ;• 
typical example of an annual plant maize has been selected, since data are given by Kreusicr 
for this plant grown in 4 successive years. The fact that the curve for leaf-area per unit <lry. 
weight throughout the season shows a corresjmmlcncc with the rate-growth curve indicates 
that the physiological basis for increased and decreased rel.ativcrateof growth isacorrespomi- 
ing change in the assimilating area perimit of <lry weight. This is to be dealt with further h; 
future papers. It seems apparent for maize that the seedling leaves do not perform thci; 
normal assimilatory function until some time after their appearance. [Sec also followin;: 
entry.]— if. D. Bnrkor. 

7S0. Brious, G. K.. rn.\.NKi.i>: Kiui>, ami Cyril West. A quantitative analysis of plan: 
growth. Part II. Ann. Appl. Biol. 7: Gjig. 1020. — This is a continuation of result? 

obtained in experiments on the rate of growtli in ir.aize [sec preceding entry]. The rate c-' 
growth is expressed per unit leaf-area. The term “unit leaf-rate” is used for the weekly ran; 
of increase of dry-weight in mg. per square cm. Tliis unit leaf-rate is found to fluctuate about 
a mean and is more closely correlated with temperature than with light. Values for “real 
assimilation” also showed a closer correlation with temperature than with light. These value?, 
determined from the unit leaf-rate, were, in ffcliatiihm, of a lower order than those detenninpfi 
by the “half-leaf” method, btit higher than those dclermined by the “gasometric” method. A 
list of 22 references is included.— i?. B. Lambert. 

790. Brigcs, G. E.; FranklixKidd, and Cyril West. Methods in the quantitative an- 
alysis of plant growth. Ann. .Yppl. Biol. 7: 103-10G. 1921.— The authors' reply to a criticisn; 
by Fisher (see following entry] of the methods of calculation used by them in a previous art ick 
on the analysis of plant growth (see preceding two ontriesl.- C’. R. Ilumh. 

791. Fisher, R. A. Some remarks on the methods formulated in a recent article oc 
“the quantitative analysis of plant growth.” Ann. Appl. Biol. 7: 3G7-3T2. 1921.— A paixT 
by Briggs, Kidd, and West on the analysis of plant growth (see Bot. .\bsts. 11, Entries 
789] is criticized. The methods of calculation by these autliors tire considered to lo 
inaccurate, [See also preceding entry.]— r. R. U 

792. Ide, M. The “bios” of Wildiers and the cultivation of yeast. Jour. Biol. Chciu, 46: 
521-523. 1921.— There are 2 kinds of proHferaiiou of yeast, one very slow without 'Tie? ' 
and one fast with “bios.” It is bclievc<i that a special “biosinc” allow s a pruliferat ion 30 tiu;:'? 
more rapid, and that for rapid growth yeast neeils a large proportion of its nitrogen in d.i' 
form. Xo difference has been observed in the chemical properties of the water-soluble V> c' 
Myers and Vocgtlin and “blosine.”— (?. B. Rigg. 

<93. Heed, II ,S, Correlation and growth in the branches of young pear trees, .t u 

Agric. Res. 21; 8-19-876. Rl. i.{2. 1921. — Working under the climatic and other conditiu.; 
of Riverside, California, certain Bartlett pear trees were hcade<l leick each year from 
time of planting in 1916, while others were not]iniTied after tiie year in wliieli they were phmio:. 
The paper reports the growth during 1010 from pmiied 191S shoots on the pruned Iitcs au' 
from unpnined 1018 growth of the unpnined trees. Xone of the trees had produced anv irai' 
liP to the time the measurements were iiuulo. Tlie measureruenf.s were on 270 pruned ir.o'he: 
shoots on 91 trees that had been headed back each year fronithobcgiuning, and r>4unpniia' 
mother shoots on trees that had been pruned only at planting, t urves and tables sliov. 
frequency distribution of total shoot growth <m Jiio(h(‘r shoots, the mean length of !ritir;i 
on pruned and unpnined trees, total production of laterals on mother shontspossessingv:.;': - 
ing numbers of buds, length of motlier shoots plus total length of new wood proilueed on ilur . 
mean length of laterals produced on mother slionls, frequency dist rllnit ion of mean leiij^d)? 
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of certiiin laterals, variability in the production of fniit spurs on mother shoots, and the dis- 
tribution of fruit spurs on 2 classes of mother shoots of approximately equal length. — More 
.rrowth was made on the primed mother shoots. From certain calculations the author con- 
cludes that if the shootsonthotrees that were headed backeachyearhad not beenprunedinthe 
spring of 1919 they would have made no more new shoot-growth than the shoots on the trees 
that had not received annual heading back, and therefore that the pruning in the spring of 
iOlO had caused increaseil growth. After discussing other possible ways by which the prun- 
could have increasc<l the growth he concludes that “The growth reapon.se indicates that 
increased growth following pruning is due to the removal of regions containing, or producing, 
substances which would othenvise tend to inhibit growth of other rnciribers of the .system, 
riach mature bud on the mother shoot seems capable of developing into a lateral provided it 
be sufficiently free from growth-inhibiting substances.” — Annual heading back did not seem to 
Iwarf the trees. Thus, the average tr.ink girth of the unpruned trees wa.s 16. G 0.2 cm., 

and of the pnined ones 1G.2 =*= 0.3 cm. - -11*. //. (JinndUr. 


MOVEMENTS OF GROWTH AND TURGOR CHANGES 

794. Axoxv.mous. [Ilcv. of; Dctrocuet, Kex£. Les mouvements des vegetaux. Du 
rereil et du sommeil des plantes. riii -r 121 p. Gauthier-Mllars et Cic.! Paris, 1921.] 
.'ci. Prog. [London] Id: o3.j. 1021. 

795. BCsgev. Troplsmen und exzentrisches Dickenwachstum der Baume. [Tropisms 
and excentric diameter growth of trees.) Zeit.^chr. For.'t- u. .lagdw.Sl: 43-44. 1910.— This 
is a very brief review’ of tlie section of Arnold Englcrus Liu Beitriig zur Piiysiologie und Mor- 
•’iiologic der Hohgewachsc, 1918. in which Lnglcr gives the results of his investigations on 
■be heliotropic and gcotropic movements of branches and stems. Tlie general knowledge of 
:-'.curvjition in woody plant parts is very meager; for e':auip!o, no explanation ha.s been given 

to why hanlwoods do not .show the same excentriciu* of growrh on the underside due to 
s’imiilated cambial activity induced liy longitudinal crishlng strain? as do conifers. Engler 
'urnishes a valii.able contribution in the perception, examination, and i-Umtification of 
' hennmena which exercise a vast inffiience in the technical pruperties of wood.--J. Rocsir. 

790. Gescher, X. vox. Uber die Bewegungen der Sprosspitze und die Wuchsfonn von 
:^wei Oenotheren. [The movements of the shoot tip and the growth form of two Oenotheras.] 
hoih. Pot, CentralbL 38: 204-21G. Fig. 1921. — These are the results of many observa- 

ions and some experiments with Orjinth'-ra aniophUa and 0. cr-in'ata. which show a striking 
:a'.dination of the main axis. Experiments with plants grown in the <lark showed that bending 
not a light response as it develops .also in the dark. The upper part of the shoot exhibits 
’ I’.otona.stic movements that reach a iiiaxiimim at the flowering period and disappear at the 
<’ "SO of this period. With one-sided lighting, as in sunny positions, the tip turns in the direc- 
i:on of the strongest light; the bending also takes place in this direction. .V simultaneous 
reaction from a light stimulus .and gravitation follows in 2 ditYercnt zones. — L. Pcc*. 

797. Guttexherct. II. vax [vox]. Why roots grow downward. ?ci. Amer. Monthly 3: 
311-314. Fig. i~2. 1921. ['I'ranslated from Xaturwis-Sen.^ohaiien July 16, 1920 ''see Ro*. 
Aosts. 7, Entry 13G4b]— For the most part this is an historical review of the modern statolithie 
'hoor>’ of the gcotropic .action of roots, together with the results of several original exp-eri- 
ments.— C/ms. //. 


-98. La.w, ;M. j. The reversal of geotropic response in the stem. I. The effects of 
-arious percentages of carbon dioxide, Xow Phytol. 20: 116-123. PI. 1. 1921. — Seedliiigs of 
P(^Ua?ithu}i mmuus: were placed in a bell jar in such a position that the Inimcotyls wore hori; lui- 
^a 1, and then subjected to varying itcrccntagcs of carbon dioxide in the dark. In all oescs 
^here tlie quantily of carbon tlioxidc was above 9 per eeni there was a reversal of the usual 
geotropic response, tlic sterns beinling downward. I'rom 7 to 0 per cent there was so:ue 
Irregularity^ while below 7 per rent the steies behaved normally. When seedlings sliowing 
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positivft gBotropism wftrft place<I in the light, so that photosynthesis could go on, the curvature 
again became normal. The previous history of the seedlings aflecfs the exact point of con- 
centration of carbon dioxide at which curv.atiire is reversed, but it is shown to lie between 7 
and 10 per cent. That a true gcotropic curvature is involved is shown by the fact that seed- 
lings revolved on a klinostat in an atmosphere of 30 per cent carbon dioxide showed no curva- 
ture. The experiments bear out Small’s hydrion differentiation theory of gcotropism.—/. F. 
Lewis. 

799. Hioome, II. Sur les causes de I’orientation inverse de la racine et de la tige. [On 
the causes of the difference in orientation of roots and stems.] C'oinpt. Rend. Acad. Sci. 
Paris 173: 167-ICS. 1921.— Further experiments are described which support the author’M 
suggestion that weight is a factor involved in the negative geotropism of stems. It is believed 
that weight acta upon the mass of cells in tlie re.gion of elongation. The development of the 
leaves and the amount of w.ater in the stem and leaves as affected by transpiration, etc., arc 
believed to have an influence upon negative geotropism. — C. If. mid 11'. K. Farr. 


REGENERATION 

500. CnocKER, WiLU.XM. Correlations. [Rev. of: Child, C. M., and A. W. Bell.lmv, 
Physiological isolation by low temperature in Bryophyllum and other plants. Science 50; 
362-36.5. 1919 (see Bot. -Ibsts. 4, Fntry I5S.l).] Hot. Gaz. 60: 35T-35S. 1920. 

501. Loeb, Jacques. The quantitative basis of the polar character of regeneration in 
Bryophyllum. Science 54: 521-522. 1921.' — 'Ilxperiincnts scorn to prove that the iiohir char- 
acter of the regeneration of shoots is due to the fact that all the materials available for prowtli 
reach the apical node of a piece of a stem, but do not re.acli any of the other nodes.— C. J. 
Lyon. 


TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

802. Baldwin, E. G. Nectar secretion: some observations on the relation between tem- 
perature and nectar secretion in greenhouses. Gleanings from Bee Culture 49: 4Si)-492. 192! . 

803. Bigelow, \5. D. The logarithmic nature of thermal death time curves. Jo;.:’ 
Infect. Diseases 29: 528-536 1921. — 3'lie u.sc of semilog paper, imstoad of cn<)rdin;it;‘, is 
suggested for plotting the thermal dcalh lime of niicroorganisuis. Between 105 anrl 125'('. 
the therm.al death time-curves of 1.5 thermophilic Imcteria were found to be logarithniir. H’/ 
dr.awing a ty[)e curve on a blank sheet of paper, (lien determining the time necessary To de- 
stroy a certain number of spores of a given bacterium, entering the hist [jositive ;uid firs’ 
neg.ative results in their aiipro.ximate po.sition on the same p:iper ami dmwing Through these 
points lines parallel to the type curve, the thermal diaith time-curve of the organism is def- 
nitely fixed at temper.at:,resoFlj.5tol25''C. It is suggested that the thermal lieath 1 iine-eiirvr 
of non snore-bearing bacleria, tvhich will not grow at temperatures of 45-G0°C'., will prohiihl- 
also be approximately parallel to a type curve.— .SVivma .1. ir«/.’,smfm, 

804. Jones. Fheo Rebel, and . B. ’risDALu, Effect of soil temperature upon the devel- 
opment of nodules in the roofs of certain legumes. Jour. Agric. Res. 22: 17-31. I’l. 1-i 
1921.- Four legumes, alfalfa (Malicngo saliriii. red clover (TriUdinm imh u.ic), Canada lick 
pe:i U’lmm srilimmi, and soy be, an iSnja moF;, suitably inociihiled with the proper strain o; 
Banll’if, radtrj.Ui, were grown at constant soil temperatures of .3-degree intervals between 12 
and 3rj°C. The air temperature was uniform for all and ranged from M to ’20°, while the II -ion 
coneealration of the soil solution was not altered by the different Irealments. The inoistarf 
content of the soil was kept iinifonn and the eoncenlration of iiilrales in the soil, although not 
controlled, was con.sideicil and is thought not to influence the results Fens were dwarfed 
at 30° ; clover grew poorly at 3G°; while alfalf:, and .«ov bean grew well a( 3fi° all hough opt iniiui. 
growth for soy bean seems to be at 21“C.-Tlio number of no.lules formed on the v:irinu.s phmL- 
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was not affected at soil temperatures which allowed satisfactory development of the plants 

The size of the nodules, on the basis of dry weight, varied consistent Iv. In soy beau the 
maximum weight of nodules was secured upon plants grown at 24° and this appeared to be true 
for tlie other 3 legumes. The weight of nodules produced by sov bean plants was not found to 
he correlated with the weight of tops or of roofs through the scries of temperatures V, 'eight 
of tops of plants grown at soil temperatures of .3(1° was about as great as of those grown at 
2.(°c., but the weight of nodules was much less at the higher temperature. In general plants 
with large nodules showed a higher percentage of total nitrogen in the tops.— D. Rtddick. 

SOo. Matisse, Georoes. La loi d’Arrhenius centre la regie du coefficient de temperature. 

[The law of Arrhenius versus the temperature coefficient rule.) Arch. Internal Phv.siol 16 - 
461-406. IJig. 19->l--Attention,s called to the fact that the use of the term “van’t Hoff’s 

law,” when the temperature coelhcient rule for a rise of 10”C. is meant, is misleading There 
.are several laws of van't Hoff in physical chemistry, and moreover the st.afcment originally 
made by van t Iloff was merely a .simple record of ,an empirical rule to which he attached no 
great importance, since he pointed out wide deviations and exceptions. The onlv accurate 
temperature law is that of Arrhenims, whicli has been accepted univer.sallv bv chemists The 
formulae for the temperature coefficient nile of van’t Hoff and for the law’of Arrhenius are 
given, and it is shown not only that the 2 formulae are different, but that thev arc iiicompatihle 
with one another Curves drawn from the 2 formiil.ae arc unlike in character, hut practi- 
cally there IS s ight difference at low temperatures. E.xamplos are cited in which (he tempera- 
ture ooetbcients are not in accord with the rule of van’t Hoff but do agree in general with 
the law of Arrhenius.— ( . A.. Shull. 

806. Smith Erma, and Grace Mkoe.s. Effect of heating the antiscorbutic vitamine in 
he presence o mvertase. Jour. Hiol. Chem. 48: 3-’;i-327. 1921.-l„vertase does not con- 
rihiite to the destniction of the aniiscorbutic vitamin when hoate.1 with the vitamin for 4 
ours .01 , 0 , 00 or 3,8°( ’ Heating for 4 hours a, 3S°C. does not cause an appreciably greater 
loss of antiscorbutic value than keeping at room tempenuure. — (i. }i. Itigg. 

TOXIC AGENTS 

so- llAKKE. L. A., and 11. H. Placoe, Studies upon the absorption and germination of 
wheat treated with formaldehyde. Proc. Davenp.Tt ilowa) Acad, .sici. 26: 36.Y:i7o 1919 _ 

This paper tabulates experiments, showing that ■ 1 absorption of water bv w licat Is the same 
111 oromury water and m formalin solutions of the .s-reiigth use.l for treating seen! to prevent 

mb A ' T'"' f"'' '0 and then kept enclosed, is not im- 

paired .is to germination until after 26 hours .if enclosure. --//. A, Conanl 

EnrvT. ?'• Entgiftung von Losungen durch Hefe und andere Microorganismen, 

micro ^ lElmiination of toxicity in solutions by means of veasts and other 

m crov.ganisms, enzymes, and proteins.) Ceuiralbl. Bakt. 11 .\bt. 52: 2(-,-3!t 19 '1 -Yeast 

es cctneli Duist.ise had no such :,o:,on on IL^G,, hut various protein con.iv.uu.G such 

ih-' velm” Y "'‘I™ ’■ediico.! the acidity of the aei.l to a loss degree than 
' . -sle. 'least reduced the .strength of soliii i.-.ns of ( -uSO,. I'eSO.. oxalic acid and many 

"i::;;:"’ a --3°° 
thpi' f ^ 1 biisos. ;u‘if!s. !iU‘!al ^al'.s. an<! ('ertaiu oriiauic coni-'o'="r\ throiu^h 

the imoloplasm.c ”albn,„,ns.” I, is sugges-o' -ha, this Power ofb.o yea A! i;:e;!!nii 

Il’el/MU,*'* •■<>''S>'9'ing the impuril ies found, in watcr.-E. ,8. 

22- *'■ ^‘'“’Tfion of copper from the soil bv potato plants. .Tour t.-rh- lies 
^ibomiorl khA""-' I'l’i-'ti-aux mixtur,.'i0 73 ,H.r 

PCI' con copiier) ' "l'*^ ^ l ^ imr ceu! c.uipcr , c.pper sulrliatc solution .0.73 

^ffi’per), an.l avnh water as a check. 1 ive treatments wore ma.Ie , luring tlie season 
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and oOO cc. of liquid were applied each lime about each plant. Quantitative tlclenninatioris 
of copper in plants and soil show: (1) Practically the same aniount of copper in all the soils; 
(2) copper sulphate solution injured the roots, and the copper in injured plants was more 
abundant in roots than in leaves; (3) the insoluble compounds did not injTire the plants, and 
and the accumulation of copper in the plants occurred in the leaves; (4) the excess of lime in 
Bordeaux mixture over that of the Pickering formula did not reduce the ainouiit of copper 
abgorbefl by the plants. — D. Reddick. 

510. Lkfuont, J. L^acclimatation de la levure de biere S I’arsenic, [Acclimatization 
of beer yeast to arsenic.} Compt. Uend. Hoc. Beige Biol. 83 : 806-807. 1920. — -The conclusieTjs 
reached are the following; (1) Arsenic in u dose of 73 mg. destroys the yeast by inducing rapH 
aiitolysis. But by a progressive acclimatization a tolerance is attained which is 8 liine.s j's 
great as the lethal dose. (2) 'I'he yeast acclimatized to arsenic produces, according to the race, 
either hydrogen sulphite or another compouiul which neutralizes the action of the arsenic.— 
Henri Michcch. 

511. J. Sur le mecanisme de Pacclimatation des micro-organismes aux 
substances toiiques. [The mechanism of acclimatization of microorganisms to toxic sub* 
stances,] Compt. Pend. Soc. Beige Biol. 83: 807-809. 1020. — The author'.s ronrliisions ari' 
as follows: (ll The acclimatizalion of microorganisms to toxins is often due to the develop- 
ment of n substance destroying (nciitr.alizing) the toxin. It is, then, ]irecedcd by chemical 
work. (2) The mechanism of acclimatization resides in a selection and not in becoming ac- 
customed, or becoming acclimatized, properly speaking . — Henri .Hichccli^. 

812. Kostkr, W. j. The comparative resistance of different species of Euglenidae to 
citric acid, Oliio Jour. Sci. 21: 207-271. 1921. — All individuals of Kuglcna dcsc)>, K. (I'm, 
ami E. gcnic^ilata were killed in 0.1 per cent citric acid: all of K. Ehrcnhi rc/ii, E. oxyuris, and 
Pknena anococlus in 0.25 i)cr cent; all of E:i'jlcn<i gra^-ilis in 5 per cent. Indivkliml variations 
in tolerance were exhibited by E. il< JE Ehrenlngii, and particularly by E. gracilis.- ■}[. I). 
Hooker, Jr. 


513. Xovrs. Tf. A., an<l J. H. Wfghorst. Residual effects of carbon dioxide gas addi- 
tions to soil on roots of Lactuca sativa. Bot. Gaz. 6Q: 332-330. 5 fig. 1920. — In a previous 
paper [sec Bot. Absts. I, Knt rio.s 1505. 1001] it was shown that roots become v.ariotisly iiKalificri 
when carbon dioxide is added to the soil in which they grow. Similar modifications arc tu>\' 
obtained more than 9 nionth.s after the treatment.*? were <lisc.ontinucd. 'I'hese results “wore 
unexpected, and their e.xpLanalion is not easy," — //, C. Cowkii. 

514. Scott. R. D., and E. G. Will. Cider preservatives. Jour. Indusl. and Kng. (.'hou. 
13: 1141-1143. 1921. 

515. l^'oLF, FnEn.jniCK and I. V. Shunk. Tolerance to acids of certain bacterial 
plant pathogenes. Phytopath. 11: 244-250. 1921.— Six species of bacteria (I>(irit(u.< vn'o- 
teroreus, Bo’^Urium cainpcslrc, B. angKlotufn, B. Tnhar.im, B. (t'lir.incum, au<l Ji. BoJ'U ) wo’e 
grown in both liquid and solid media adjusted to various hydrogen-ion concentr.atidii.'-'. In 
adjusting the Fh value of the medi.i several common organic and inorganic acids were usoil. 
It was found that different aci<ls of the same hydrogeri-ioii concent r.af ion did not e.xcii tiie 
same infiueucc in inhibiting the growth of the forms studied. Of the acids used malic wa? the 
least and acetic the most toxic. All of the acids were Ic.ss toxic in agtir t Imii in bon illoii. C'ln- 
siderable variation in the tolerance of the different .spccio.s to hydrogen-iun concentra! inn 
also found.— L‘. B. Higgins. 


ELECTRICITY AND MECHANICAL AGENTS 

816. W., 8. 11, An example to be avoided. [Kev. of: Baink.s, A, E. Germination in its 
electrical aspect. IHo p.. 130 fg. Routledgc and Sons: liondon, 1921 j New I’lnld. 20: 
136. 1921. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Sl7. Guthrie, C. C. A simplified form of apparatus for air analysis. Jour, Biol, Chem, 
48: 365-371. 1921. 

SIS. Hastings, A. B. A hydrogen electrode vessel adapted for titrations. Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 4d: 4G3-46G. 1921. 

S19. Koltkopf, J. M. BerechnungimdBestimmungdesGehaltesinaggressiverKohlen- 
saure in Trinkwasser. [Calculation of active CO 2 content of drinking-water.] Zeitschr. 
Nahruugs- u. Genussraittel 41: 97-112. 1921. 

820. Kolthoff, J. M. Bestimmung, Berechnung, und Bedeutung der Wasserstoffionen- 
konzentration bei der Trinkwasseruntersuchung. [Estimation, calculation, and meaning of 
hvdrogen-ion concentration in studies of drinking-water.] Zeitsrhr. rntersuch. Nahrungs- 
u. Oenusismittpl 41: 112-122. 1021. — The hydrogen electrode should not be eniployed in the 
estimation of Ph of drinking-water. The colorimetric method with neutral red as indicator 
gives reliable results. The method is .simplifie<I if the blowing-out proces.s is not used. COj 
content can be easily reckoned from the Pu am! bicarbonate content. The hydrogen-ion 
concentration is unimportant in the evaluation of drinking-water. — E. K. Stanford. 

821. LunniG, H. Polarimetrische Starkebestimmung. [Polarimetric estimation of 
starch.] Pharm. Zcntralhalle 62; 111, 1021. — It was found that with Ewer's method very 
good results can be obtained in the estimation of starch polariinctrically when the details of 
the process are followed ex.octJy. Five gni. of the substance arc shaken with 25 cc. of dilute 
hydrochloric acid (1.124 percent of HCl by weight) in a 100 cc. graduated flask, 24 cc. of acid of 
the same strength are added .ond the flask is placed for exactly 15 mirmte.s into a boiling water 
bath, shaking well occasionally during the first 3 minutes. After allowing the mi.xture to cool, 
water is added to obtain u total volume of 00 cc., followed by 2 to 3 cc. of sodium molybdate 
solution and sufficient water to the mark. The mixture is then filtered and polarized. — 
l{. Engclkardi. 


SOIL SCIENCE 
J. J. Skinner, Editor 
F. AI, ScHERTz, AssistatU Editor 
(See also in this issue Entries 16,38,53,57,62, 123,558, 749; 

522. Anonymous. Soil problems. Card. Chron. 69: 203. 1921.— An account is given 
of the iiicetmg of the Far.aday Society held in London May 31, 1021. Soil and plant problems 
were discussed.— P. L. Ricker. 

523. A.nonymous. The fertilizing action of sulphur. .-\c:ric, Gaz. New South Wales 32: 
755. 1921. 

524. Anonymous. The management of Willamette Valley soils. Oregon Agric. Exp. 
bt;i. Bull. 185. 12 p. 1921. — This is a preliminary report on Oregon soils and soil water 
investigations. Classific.ation of the soils, reclamation, and fertilitv problems are discussed. — 

E. Oivcm^. 


825. 

Idaho. 

.- 2 , 


Agbe, j, find P. P. Peterso.x. Soil survey of Nez Perce and Lewis Counties, 
Advance Sheets Fioiii Operations Bur. Soils U. S. Oont. Agrie. 1917: 5-35. PL l~S, 
nap (colored). lO'JO. 
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826. Allen, E. R., Guy Coxret, W. C. Boahdman, Oliver P. Gossard, G. K. Sivasliax, 
and Cii ARLES N. Mooxky. Soil survey of Sandusky County, Ohio. Advancft Sheets Field 
Operations Bur. Soils U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 5-02. Fig. 1, map (colored). 1920. 

827. Burke, R. T. Avon, and N. Eric Bell. Soil survey of St. Clair County, Alabama. 

Advance Sheets Field Operations Bur. Soils U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917; 5-44. Fig.l, map [colored], 

1920. 

828. CoLBouRN, n. J. Report of the agricultural chemist. Kept. Agric. and Stock Dept. 
Tasmania 1920/21: 8. 1921. — The author reports chemical analyses of soils upon which 
grazing cattle have become affected with a wasting disease known as the coastal disease of 
King Island. The most striking difference between such soils and “healthy" soils is the de- 
ficiency in phosphate, — O.OSS and 0.050 per cent as compared with 0.340 per cent. — D. Reddick. 

829. Cutter, D. Ward, and L. M. Crump. Daily periodicity in the numbers of active 
soil flagellates: with a brief note on the relation of trophic amoebae and bacterial numbers. 
Ann. Appi. Biol. 7: 11-24. 1920. — In a previous paper were reported the results of periodical 
counts of the protozoan population in certain Rothamsted fields irrespective of the physiologi- 
cal condition, — cystic or trophic. In accordance with a recent method devised for separating 
these 2 states, the present paper gives the results of the trophic and cystic protozoa counts, 
A daily fluctuation was found in the number of Irophic forms of the 3 species of flagellates 
Oicomonas sp. (Martini, Cercomonati lo/igicuda. and J^odo sp. in the soil of arable fields. The 
numbers of bacteria and trophic atnoebae in the soils arc correlated, varying inversely over a 
period of 14 days. Temperature an<] rainfall appear to have no influence on the minibers of 
active protozoa in the soil. — If. D. Barker. 

830. Dean, H. K. The management of sandy soils under irrigation. Oregon Agric. 
Exp, Sta. Bull. 177. 20 }>.,Jig. 1~I0. 1021 . — F\porimenta at the Umatilla Branch Experinienl 
Station sliows that large heads of wafer are necessary for economical inigat ion on light sandy 
soils. The growing of cover crops, especially rye, is recommended to i)revcnt the soil from 
wa.shing. Bi-weekly irrigation proved he-st for alfalfa. Mixed grass pastures on the finer 
sandy soils sometimes give higher returns than hay land.-- E. Ourns, 

831. Eckmaxx. E. C., Mark Baldwin-, an<l K. J. Garcenter. Soil survey of the Middle 
Gila Valley Area, Arizona. Advance Sheets Field Operations Bur. Soils U. S. Dept. Agric, 
1917:5-35, PI. J-2., j l. A (colored), fig. }, map (color(d). 1920. 

S32. GuTiiRiE, F. B.. and R. M, Petrie. The value of soil analyses to the farmer, .\gric. 
Gaz. New South Wales 32 : 027- 028. 1921. 

833 Huttox, lA Z.. fl. H. Hkxdricksox. Melvix Tuom.a.s, and Si-f.ncek Buster. Soil 
survey of Sargent County, North Dakota. A(lvane<‘ .'^lieeLs Field Operations Bur. Soils U, S. 
Dept. Agric. 1917: 5-40. Fig. I, map (c<dorcd). 1920. 

834, Kkding. Fritz. Die Ansichten fiber Bodengare im Laufe der Zeiten. [The views 
regarding tilth held in the course of the ages.] Mitteil. Deutseh. Lnndw. Oes. 36: 504-5fiS, 

1921. — The author briefly reviews tlm ideas on soil lihh held i)y (he ancients, by the ix'oplcof 
the middle ages, and ])y later scientific workers. 'I'lie .TUfhor cnncludes 1 hat soil fort ilily is 3 
product of clinuatic conditions, soil colloids an<l micruorganisins. — -I . ./. /hVh rs. 

835. Kociiler, A, L., E. J, Caki*extf:r. C. V, Przr.K'. and J. K. CouTKii, Soil survey of 
Yamhill County, Oregon. Advance Sheets Field Operations Bur. Soils U. S. Dopt. Agric. 
1917: 5-05. PI. P-5, fig. map (enliiridi. 1924). 
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S36, Perotti, Renato. Ricerche e studi compiuto o in corso presso il Laboratorio di 
Batteriologia Agraria della Reale Stazione di Patologia Vegetale. (Researches completed 
or in progress.) Boll, Mens. R, St.az. Patol. Veg. 1: 155-1.36. 1920 [1921].— This abstract of 
work on ainmonification, particularly of organic nitrogen and the cyanogens, include.? a note 
on the root tubercles of Diploliais erucoidcs D . Raldich. 


83/- PottEHS, 11. L., and Ward Cretcher, Farm drainage, Oregon Agric. Exp Sta 
Bull. liS. hi P'ffia- 1921. 1 he types of wet land in Oregon are described and methods 

of draining each are discussed.— C. E. Owens. 


83S. Russell, E. J. Soil and soil management. [Rev. of: fl) Emerson, F. V. Agri- 
cultural geology. xviii + SWi,. John Wiley & Sons; Xew Vork; Chapnan and ilall; London. 

1920. (-',1 Bennett, H. H. The soils and agriculture of the Southern States, xvin SSS 

+ The Macmillan Co.: New York .and London, 1921. (3j Weir, W. W. Productive 

soils; the fundamentals of successful soil management and profitable crop production (Lip- 
piucotts' Farm Manuals), xri + S9S p. J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphi.a and London, 

1921, (4) Harris, F, ,S. Soil alkali: its origin, nature and treatment tWilev Agricultural 
Scries). Ill + ass p. John Wiley and .Sons : New York: Chapman and Hall : London, 1920. 
(5) Jeffery, J. A. Textbook of land drainage (Rural Tt-xtbook .^oriesi, xx -r 2JI7 p The 
Macmillan Co. : New York and London, 1921. rioYLE, K. D. Agriculture and irrigation\ 
in continental and tropical climates, xv + dOS p. Con.stable and Co,: London, 1921.] 
Nature 108: 7-9. 1021.— The reviewer does not agree, with tlie unqu,alificd ,statcment of Weir 
regarding application of the law of diminishing returns to fertilizers. Recent experiment? in 
England indicate that the reliirn increases at first in a greater proportion than the amount of / 
fertilizer used. — 0, -4. Slcrcjifh. 


839, Stevens, E. H, Soil survey of Accomac and Northampton Counties, Virginia 

.4dvanoe.theetslMeldOper.at,ionsBur..<oil,5L-..S.Dcot. Agric, 1017:5-59 PI !-■ im i 

{colored). 1920. ' ' ' 


CL J- O', “id H. G. Lewes, Soil survey of Lubbock County, Texas. Advance 

•Sheets I'lold Operations Bur, .Soils I'. ,S. Dept. Agric. 1917: o-;il. PI. 1 - 1 , fiy.l. map ,cut;rcd>. 


TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 
J. M. Grlznm.an, Editor 
U. B. Payson, Asiistant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 135, 143, 144, 145, 152, 233, 290,397, 433, 439, 443, 451, 456.) 


GENERAL 


Sll, -Anonymolns. New South Indian species, 
brief noie.s arc presented on 4-'! new species, bclongim 
• '^■■'"'hle in the Kew liiilletiii (1919 and 19201. lb 


Jour. Indian Bot. 2; J0;i-212. 1921. - 
TO 22 genera from Souih India, described 
De-igfr-n. 


- Vy. Keport 01 the distn: 

ntLsli Isles Ilopt. 5: iDis tioio] - 

Uruct. '' 


t'oe. :uu! Olid' 

tribiited number 5310. — G. T. 


nomenclature: more suggestio; 
59' K'.-ieo ’■ifors to I . .\, Sprague's anicie on plant 

• '>•> IWh 1921 [sec Boi. Ab.sis. 10, Kutrv ,810!.-- N. If. 7, 


Jour. Botany 59: 296-'297, 
lenclature in Jour. Botanv 
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844. Druce, G. Claridge. The extinct and dubious plants of Britain. Bot. Soc. anc 
Exchange Club British Isles Kept. Suppl. 5: 731-799. 1919 [1920]. 

S4o. Groves, J. Plantnomenclaturermoresuggestions. Jonr. Botany 59: 294-296. 1921. 
—The auHior refers to T. A. Sprague’s article on plant nomenclature in Jour. Botany 59: 153-- 
160. 1921 [see Bot, Absts. 10, Entry 810].— >8. //. Burnham, 

S46. Xakai, Takenoshix. Prccursores ad Floram Sylvaticam Koreanam, XI. Bot. 
Mag. Tokyo 35: 1-lS. 1921. 

847, Rehder, a. Plant nomenclature: more suggestions. Jour. Botany 59 : 289-294. 
1921. — The .author refers to T. A. Sprague’s article on plant nomenclature in Jour. Botany 
59: 153-iGO. 1921 [see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 810].— /S. //. Burnham. 

PTERIDOPHYTES 

8-4S. Butters, F. K. A new western species of Pellaea. Amer. Fern Jour. 11:39-40, 
1921, — The article is a preliminary note on the description of Pellaea Sukadorftana Butters, sp, 
nov., formerly published under the name Pdlaca glabella Mett. ex Kuhn var. simplex Butters, 
— C. Anderson, 

8-49. Butters, F. K. Salvinia in Minnesota. Amer. Fern Jour. 11: 48-50. 1921,— 
Salvinia natans (L.) All. reported nsoccuring in the vicinity of Minneapolis is probably 
auriculnta var. Olfe.r.^iana Klotzsch ex Baker, an<l since it will not survive a northern winter 
it is improbable tliat it is a native of the state of Minne.sota, or has ever lived there outside of 
greenhouses. — F. C. Anderson. 

SoO. CiiRisTENSE.N*, C.\RL. An overlooked species of Dryopteris. Amer. Fern Jour. II: 
44-40. 1^21.— Dryopteris cryjtta (I’ndorw. A’ Maxoii) C. Chr. & Maxon, comb, nov., is a ('Uhan 
species formerly published under the name Poly podium cry plum Underw. Maxon. The 
range and distinguishing characteristics arc pointed out. — F. C. Anderson. 

SjI. Maxox, Willi.am 11. Notes on American ferns— XVII. Amer. Fern Jour. 11 : 33-3'), 
1921 . — The range is corrected and extended for 0 species of ptcridophytes, Sclaginclla 
loruni Maxon, sp. nov., is <lescribcd. Its range is given and also a comparison with clofiely 
related species.— F. C. Anderson. 

So2. Ridlox, H. C. a new Polypodium from Vermont. .Vmer. Fern Jour. 11: 46-48. 
PI. 1. 1921. — The article consists of a discussion and description of this now fern, namely 
Polypodinm vulgare forma rofundatum Bidloii, n. f. — F. C. Anderson. 

8.53. Weatherbt C. A. Other records of Salvinia in the United States. Amer. Fern 
Jour. 11: 50-53. 1921. — Salvinia nalaus (L.) All. seems to have a doubtful claim to .a place in 
the Lk S. A. flora. It seems that the plants collcctc*! in Xew York State arc Salvifiiaauri'-idm'i 
var. Olfersiana instead of S. natans, and tli.at these collcctioii.s were made the same season the 
species was planted. One collection of S. natans was made in Perrv ('onnty, .Missouri, bat 
has not been repeated in 35 years. — F. (\ .-bidcrsen. 

SPERMATOPHYTES 

854. Axoxvmous. [Rev. of: Fysox, B.F. The flora of the Nilgiri and Pulney hill tops,— 
being the wild and commoner introduced flowering plants of the hill-stations of Ootacamund, 
Kodaikaaal and Kotagiri. Vol. Ill including the country round Coonoor and down to 5,000 ft. 
Illustrations by Mrs. Fyson and other.s. ('#rjveriimcu( Press: Madni'j I'i 'O 1 Jour 
Bot. 2: 211-215. 1921. 
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855. Anontmods. [Rev. of: Pr.aegeb, R. Lloyd. An . -count of the genus Sedum as 
found in cultivation. Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 46: 1-314. 1 So fig. 1921.] Jour. Botany 59; 209- 
272. 1921. 

856. Black, J. M. Additions to the flora of South Australia. No. 19. Trans. Roy. Soc. 
South Australia 45: 5-24. PI. U-i. 1921. Species belonging to 23 families are listed, with 
names of collectors, localities at which they were collected, and in many cases brief descrip, 
tions and notes. Three new species, Salicomia pachi/stachya. Calandrinia dispenna, .and Caln- 
tis ancyrocarpa, are described and figured, 1 new variety, Leplorrkynchus klrmMtius 
(Schlecht.) var. penicillatus^ is named, and it is suggested that the plant fonnerlv de.scribed as 
Ilelipterum Troedelii var. patem is really a variety of H. roseum.—H. B. Sifton. 

857. Bl-ake, S. F. Five new species of Cedrela. Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington [D. C.l 
33: 107-112. 1920. CedTcla discolor, C.Rosei, C. rotunda, C. Whitfordii, and C. yucotana 
are described as new species of Spanish cedar from Mexico, Central America, and South 
America.—/. C. Gilman. 


8.5S. Blake, S. F. New trees and shrubs from Mexico and Guatemala. Proc. Biol. 
Soc. Washington [D. C.j 33: 117-120. 1920.— Capparj.s hezandra, Jatropha sympeiala, Giiarea 
oUusata, Russdia obiusata, and R, Mraptcra are de.=cribed as new. — J, C. Gilman. 

859. Blake, S, F. Two new salvias from Guatemala. Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington 
[D. C.j 33: 113-116. 1920.— .S'nlcio lIolH-aiji andN. Popenoei are described as new species which 
will probably be of horticultural value. — J. C. Gilman. 

860. Bolus, L. South African Proteaceae. Jour. Bot. Soc. .South .Africa 7: 13-15 1 pi 
1921. 


1921, 


861. Bouloer, O, B. Lathraea Squamaria L. parasitic on yew. Jour. Botany 59: 301, 


862. Bre.akwell, E, The scientific name of Kikuyu grass. Agric. Gaz. Vcw South 
Wales 32 ; 510. 1921. 


863, Brittex, J.AMES. Impatiens glandulifera Royle. Jour. Botany 59; 261-265. 1921.— 
The varietal name Candida (Lind ley) mus: replace alba as proposed bv Britten [see Bot. Ab«'s 

8, EntrY713].-S. //.ilaruliam. 


100 notes. Gardens’ Bull. Straits Settlements 2: 441-44-1. 

-1. orchui, Halhophyll im limhatum Liiuil., is fioi^cribotl from life. 'I'lie fol- 

lowing arc .'uldcil t-o (he flora nf the Malay Peninsula; Kalopliia macrostiuhyn Li;;dl,, 
^ patkogloths affini.s do A'riese, and .Icanlhephippium syihctcn.U' Lindl. The flowers of tlie last 
named are described. Aj, unusually large individu.al of Gaslrodia rauhrmsaRidl.isrccordod 
~P II. Burkill. 


86o. Buuku l, I, IL The correct botanic names for tbe AVbite and the Yellow Guinea 
tlTt^ii, Settlements 2: 43S-411. 3 pi . 1921.— The author suggests 

V 11 n Guinea yam should be railed Dloscorca rotundata Poirot, and .agrees tliai ihe 
in 1 tL on,’/' ufu.'is L.am. The ditlerenccs in the foliage of the 2 are indicated, 

and n i'*' Pax, arc figured. Both the Guinea yams 

Xeer r” '■ oarly taken to the New World land in some of the West Indie.s the names 
tivrl”’ hisbon yams apply to D. rutmdala, D. caycnensis, and D. a’r.t,, res-oc- 

Bur hill. 
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866. Clausen, J. Studies on the collective species Viola tricolor L. Bot. Tidsskr. 37: 
205-222. PI. 1-3. 1921. — This investigation involves a study of the systematic relationship 
and cytology of Viola tricolor. Clausen departs from the usual path and utilizes Rauiikiaer's 
system, classifying the species according to (1) size of petals, (2) character of sligma, ("3) 
presence or absence of a dark spot in front of style, (4) pollen magazine, (5) honey streak on 
the spur-bcaring petal— whether branched or not, and (G) color of petals. The number of 
chromosomes varies, but is usually 26. In V. arvensis there are 34. However, Winge has 
found 20 cliromosomes for V. odoraia. — A. L. Hakkc. 

S67. Deshuueh, G. B. The Brazil-nut tree in Singapore. Gardens’ Bull. Straits 
Settlements 2 : 435-438. 1921.— From a study of the trees of the Brazil nut in the Botanic 
Gardens, Singapore, the author supports T. W. Petch’s conclusion that BertholUtin exaha 
Ilumb. (.t Honpl. and JJ. iwbilis Miers are not separable species. — I. H. BurkiLl. 

86S. Gle.'^son, It. A. A rearrangement of the Bolivian species of Centropogon and Sipho- 
campylus. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 48: ISO-201. 1921. — A conspectus is given of 40 species 
belonging to the 2 genera, the following being worthy of special mention: Siphocampyluf^ tmi. 
catiiS A. Zalilb. in herb., 5. aliiscandc.ns sp. nor., and Centropogon aggregatufi (Rusby) comb, 
nov. — P. A. Munz. 


SG9. Godfery, M. J. A new European Serapias. Jour. Botany 59: 241-244. PI. oGO. 
l9'2i.~S(.rapUis (jngaria, anal ive of France, is described as new to science. — S. I! . Burnham. 

870. Greves. Susie. A revision of the Old World species of Vellozia. Jour. Botany 59: 
273-284. 1921. — Tlie author cnumcr.atos and gives keys for 37 .\frican, Mascarcnc, and .\r.i- 
bian species. VclUnin Monroi, V. Eijlcni, and V. suavcoUns, natives of Africa, are described 
as new. — S. H. Burnhain. 

S71. Linuelsheim, .\lex.\nder. Notiz fiber fiuoreszierende Stoffe in der Rinde der 
Calycanthaceen. [Note on fluorescent substances in the cortex of the Calycanthaceae.j Ber, 
Deutsch. Bot. Gcs. 37: 73 75. 1910. — Portions of the cortex of dried herbarium specimens 
as well as of fresh shoots of certain Cabicanthns species gave a strong fluorescence when placed 
in water. Xo fliiore.soenee w.as observed wlten the potiolc.s, leaves, wood, pith, or (lower parts 
were used, even when these were from living plants. C/dnanthu^ prat cox and ( \ rtiCiiff (mem- 
bers of a genus which though mchido<l i\i('alycnn(hu.< by Linnaeus is separated from that genu.® 
by most systematisis, Prnnt! and Koehne cxeoptoil) gave flaoroseciiee, but with stroriii 
greenish light reflex, when port ions of the cortex were placed in water. The author suggests 
that this alTords an exnmjde of how fluore.-cenee phenomena may be jiraetically oinplnyei! for 
the recognition of .species complexes which belong togcthcr.--/v. .\[. //r-b/um. 

872. MrATEt. W. L.. and F. P. MF.TrAU’. Notes on cockleburs fAmbrosiaceae; Xan- 
thium) of the District of Columbia and vicinity. Proc. Bio!. Soc. \V;i^iiingtoii [D. C.]33: 177- 
180. PI. -f. 1020. — Five species of Xnvtf'iii.-,ii are li.sted from the District of Culumhia; li 
key for their idenTiiication is given.— J. C. Gilnion. 

S73. MnuRiLL, Hlmjcr D. A new genus of Myrsinaceae from the Philiopines. Plu!i])piiie 
Jour. Scl. 17: 6'!5--606. 1920. — S]>Qein;ens formerly d.ci-critK'il as l/i.'C(>r--ibix nooT'-cur/'/: I.ku 
are found to 'liflVr definitely from llic type and arc placcl in a new genus, Apoia, whii'li i;® 
desevihod,—, Ubf j-/ 1C Swedstr. 

874. Me3{hill, llLArKR I). Myrmeconauclea, a new genus of rubiaceous plants Lem 
Palawan and Borneo. Philippine Jour. Sd. 17: 375-376. MuO.— The gemuic mum^ is fmui tbo 
Gre(’k; for ant. A certain percentage of the branchless present liollow swellings which Lue 
inhabited by colonio.s of .smail ants. -Albn-t il. B'ndur. 




